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THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS IN CANADA 


INTRODUCTORY 


Considerable information regarding the employment of children and young persons in 
Canada is rendered available for the first time by the publication in 1929 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of the volume on Occupations from the census of 1921. The census 
figures for 1891, 1901 and 1911 include the numbers of those employed from 10 to 15 years of 
age or from 10 to 14 years of age. The next age-group in the 1911 census includes persons up 
to 24 years of age. In the earlier censuses, occupation statistics were given only for those 
under 16 and those over that age. References to juvenile employment in Canada and recom- 
mendations for its regulation have been made from time to time by Dominion and Provincial 
authorities, but no comprehensive study of the subject appears to have been made.2 The 
Department of Labour has received numerous requests for information as to the extent of the 
employment of children and young persons in Canada and there has been, also, a great 
demand for information as to the laws governing such employment. The work of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference under the League of Nations has increased the need for informa- 
tion of this kind from all countries. The present publication is designed, therefore, to furnish 
information as to the extent of the employment of children and young persons in all the 
provinces of Canada and the laws regulating such employment. 

The material has been arranged in three parts. Part I is devoted mainly to the collection 
and analysis of the statistical information contained in the report of the census of 1921. A 
slight sketch of the different economic divisions of the country 1s given and an analysis of the 
changes in juvenile employment through the years marked by the censuses of 1891, 1901, 
1911 and 1921. Part II deals with accidents to young persons in the course of their employ- 
ment. Part III shows in tabular form the provisions of the existing provincial laws requiring 
school attendance and establishing minimum ages and maximum hours for the employment 
of children in mines, factories, shops, streets and places of amusement. There are also tables 
setting out briefly the chronological development of this legislation. These tables are supple- 
mented by a historical survey of the laws governing juvenile employment in Canada. Such 
an account is deemed necessary to an understanding of the present legislation and, together 
with quotations from varicus commissions recommending or reporting on the adminis- 
tration of certain laws, is a necessary part of a bulletin of information on juvemle employ- 
ment in Canada. The first two sections of Part III cover the legislation on apprenticeship 
and technical education and the laws requiring school attendance. Then follow sections on 
the laws regulating labour conditions in certain classes of employment—mines, factories, shops, 
and streets and places of amusement. A final section deals with the laws governing dangerous 
occupations and the night work of young persons. In an appendix are quoted some extracts 
from the report of a comparative study of children at work and in school in Cincinnati. This 
study extended over a five-year period and covered as far as possible the same children from 
year to year. It is of particular interest in a consideration of the problems of juvenile 
education and employment. | 

The unsatisfactory nature of the information as to the numbers employed in Canada and 
the conditions of employment and the fragmentary character of the statistics on industrial 
accidents to juveniles are noted in the introductory paragraphs of Parts I and II. Only special 
investigations in particular localities can furnish adequate data for studies of juvenile employ- 
ment in its various phases, The purpose of this publication is merely to collect and analyse 
the information already published. Where authoritative comment is available as to the 
desirability or otherwise of certain kinds of employment for juveniles some extracts have 
been quoted. The statements may not apply exactly to Canadian conditions or to condi- 
tions in all the provinces even if they apply to conditions in some. These quotations are 


1Census, 1921. Vol. IV and Monograph, Children in Gainful Occupations. a. 
2Ontario Legislative Assembly of 1907 appointed Com. on Child Labour which is reported at the same session. Jour- 


nals, 1907, App. 1. : nae ; : 
3Ina haw conc, the provincial authorities, e.g. Workmen’s Compensation Boards, have furnished additional information 


from their records. 
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given only to indicate the nature of the occupations or the industries referred to as they have 
appeared to certain investigators. The fact that almost one-third of the gainfully occupied 
persons in Canada are employed in agriculture shows the relative importance to the country 
as a whole of regulating the conditions of employment on farms so that young workers may 
not be deterred from remaining on farms and that as adults they may become successful 
farmers. The small commercial and industrial population in Canada as compared with coun- 
tries with a longer industrial history makes the problem of juvenile employment in commerce 
and industry in Canada less extensive and less apparent but it also makes possible its regula- 
tion at an earlier stage based on the experience of the older countries. 

The terms “ child” and “‘ young person” for the purpose of labour law vary in meaning 
from one province to another and from one place of employment to another according to the 
ages under which employment is prohibited or regulated in some manner. In this publica- 
tion, a “ child” is a boy or girl under 14 years of age, a “ young person” is over 14 and under 
18 and the word “juvenile” is used loosely to denote any person under 18 years of age. 
Almost all the persons under 18 years who are employed are more than ten years old. 


In order to make each section as complete as possible a certain amount of repetition in 
the information given has been found to be necessary. Where repetition would run to any 
considerable length, references are made to other sections. 


Juvenile employment may be considered in three age periods, that of children under 14, 
the great majority of whom are attending school; that of juveniles 14 and 15 years of age 
whom economic pressure, custom or personal inclination causes to take up some gainful 
occupation, and that of those over 16 and under 18, many of whom are engaged in more 
or less permanent work but whose immaturity and lack of physical endurance, like that of 
the younger group, make them peculiarly liable to the accidents, diseases and moral hazards 
arising from employment. There is no definite dividing line between these groups. In some 
places 14 years is the limit for compulsory school attendance but there is a tendency to raise 
the age to 15 or 16 and even to 18 where the education provided for the older juveniles is of 
a vocational character. There is, however, fairly general agreement that full-time work for 
wages of children under 14 should be prohibited altogether ard that the employment of 
juveniles over 14 and under 16 should be permitted only under conditions safeguarding 
physical and mental development and providing training for skilled or semi-skilled jobs. 
Experience with the effects of modern industry has led many to the opinion that for those 
over 16 and under 18 certain safeguards are also desirable. 


“Tt is because of these rapid growth changes that it is necessary to insist that, while 
it is permissible and in some instances even desirable for certain adolescents to begin 
their working life, such activities should be conducted under strict supervision and there 
should be a very definitely planned program for determining (1) whether a given adol- 
escent should enter industrial life at all; and (2) if he is allowed to go to work, that 
his employment shall be of such a nature that no physical, mental, or social: hazard shall 
be involved or allowed to enter during the period of controlled employment.” 


Hardly less important than the protection of the health of the juvenile worker is the 
prevision for his training, whether in school or workshop. The history of many untrained 
boys who leave school at the earliest opportunity has been thus outlined :— 


“For the average child of from fourteen to sixteen, school.life is over and industrial 
life has begun. Whatever his reason for leaving school, whether poverty or apathy 
towards the school itself, he has little idea what particular trade he wishes to follow. 
He does not know which occupations want boys nor which will afford him a future. 
He takes the first job that he finds, an unskilled job; works for some time, perhaps 
a few weeks, or a few months; finds that there is no opportunity to learn the trade, 
that the pay involved does not loom as large as it did at first; he is tired by ‘the 
monotony of the task, and quits. He runs about the streets and casually looks for 
another position. After a while he finds it. It is another unskilled job. He works a 
short time at this task, and then leaves it as he did the first, and so he drifts from job 
to job, from industry to industry, still unskilled, and exposed to all the social and 
industrial evils which threaten adolescence. Once grown, he is crowded out of his job 
forever by another younger crop of workers, and finds himself one of the class of the 
permanently unskilled, with the attendant low wages and unemployment of his class. 
He had nothing to sell but his youth; he sold it, and received nothing in return.”2 


1Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., Department of Health Education, Teachers’ College Columbia University, Preserving 
Promoting the Health of Working Children. The American Child, January, 1929. 
Paul H. Douglas, American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education, New York, 1921, p. 85. 
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Studies of juvenile employment in other countries reveal that a large proportion of the 
children, who drop out of school to go to work as early as the law permits, are above the 
normal of age for their grades. This retardation may be due to a variety of causes among 
which are mental deficiency in relation to the school curriculum and irregular attendance 
caused by ill-health or the necessity, real or imaginary, for help at home, or lack of interest 
on the part of parents or pupils. To whatever cause retardation in school grade may be 
due, it is likely to discourage the child and render school life irksome. Consequently, when 
a job offers and the law allows, he leaves school whether or not he has advanced to the 
limit of his abilities or educational opportunities. 


“The factor which stands out as of greatest importance in determining the period 
of leaving school, is that of the level of ability of the child. . . . It is obvious, how- 
ever, that inferior ability is not the only factor involved in elimination from school. 
Some very superior children are eliminated early. . . . Last of all in importance I 
should rank the economic status of the family. It seems to be true that if the ability 
of the child is adequate and the parental ideals are fixed upon education, some way is 
found to keep the child in school.’’t 


That a child is unable to cope, for any reason, with the ordinary school curriculum is 
hardly a valid reason for permitting him to take wp whatever employment he can find. 

Both the majority and minority reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws in 
England regarded boy labour as a source of unemployment :— 


“The great prominence given to boy labour, not only in our evidence, but in the 
various reports of our special investigators, leads us to the opinion that this is, perhaps, 
the most serious of the phenomena which we have encountered in our study of Unem- 
ployment.”2 

“We regard this perpetual recruitment of the unemployable by tens of thousands 
of boys who, through neglect to provide them with suitable industrial training, may 
almost be said to graduate into unemployment as a matter of course, as perhaps the 
gravest of all the grave facts which this Commission has laid bare We cannot believe 
that the nation can long persist in ignoring the fact that the unemployed, and particu- 
larly the underemployed and the unemployable, are thus being daily created under 
our eyes. 


Lord Askwith, who, appointed by the British Board of Trade from 1896 on as a special 
conciliator or arbitrator in industrial disputes and as chief industrial commissioner of the 
labour department of the Board of Trade from 1911 to 1919, has had, perhaps, the longest 
and most successful experience as a conciliator in labour disputes, points out in his book, 
Industrial Problems and Disputes,4 that one of the fundamental causes of labour troubles 
is the haphazard way in which juveniles enter employment to which they may not be 
suited physically or otherwise, for which they have had no training and where they may 
receive no training or only a very limited one. 

“The present practice not only stunts the proper growth of our youths, but tilts 
their activities in a wrong direction. ... Let it be admitted that the education of 
children has been progressive, that the good education of twenty years ago was not 
equal to that of ten years ago, that the education of ten years ago fell short of the 
education of to-day, and that the training of our children from five to fifteen years of 
age is being constantly improved. ... The tendency is in the direction of education and 
still more education. .. . And yet, in comparison with this attitude, public sentiment, 
so far as the training of our young workpeople after they leave school is concerned, is 
one of surprising neglect. Much has been said and written of the extreme impres- 
sionability of the youth of both sexes between the years of fifteen and twenty. Whether 
these years are the most impressionable or not does not matter. They are at least 
sufficiently impressionable to make the after-life of the youth largely dependent upon 
the use which is made of these years. What generally happens? At the risk of repeti- 
tion, is it not the fact that the general practice is to place these young people with 
some private employer whose business is not training, but production? No doubt there 
is in the mind of the parents a hope that the broad education begun at school will be 
followed by a comprehensive training in the trade which the youth has chosen. In 
actual fact nothing of the kind occurs. Let us suppose that a lad enters a trade through 
the medium of a large manufacturing business. ‘The lad finds that the line taken with 


1 Woolley, An Experimental Study of Children at Work and at School between the Ages of Fourteen and 
Wighteen Years, New York, 1926, p. 725. See Appendix to this publication, p. 135. 

2Majority Report, 1909, Part VI, chap. 1, p. 141. 

8Minority Report, 1909, Part II, Chap. IV, E. iii. 

*London, 1921, pp. 18-24. 
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his education while he was at school is reversed. At school the whole endeavour was 
to broaden and expand his mind, so much so that he frequently wondered to what use 
he could put the different branches of knowledge which he was encouraged to study. 
In his new business a contrary line is taken. His work is narrowed, confined, and 
restricted; he is encouraged to become proficient in one or a few operations, not to 
acquire a general knowledge of a trade. 

“Tt does not require much reflection to see that no other result could come from 
the system at present followed in industrial education. Until a comparatively recent 
date, industrial education was left, with some confidence, almost entirely to employers 
under the apprenticeship systems. Whatever may be said of this training in the past— 
and it may have been suitable a century ago—it is certainly wholly inadequate now... . 
A lad entering his apprenticeship to-day does not learn his trade, and matters, if 
_ allowed to go on, will not right themselves, for the simple reason that all tendencies 
and interests are the other way. 

“An employer, when he engages a lad, however much he may be concerned with 
the mental, moral, industrial, and physical development of the boy, is much more 
concerned with making his own business a success and, naturally, whatever he may do 
for the boy is circumscribed by his larger and more important aim. Many, in fact, 
pay little attention to the lad except as an aid to their business, In any case the modern 
employer does not want his works filled with all-round highly-skilled mechanics or 
artisans. He requires many specialized workmen capable of handling the machines as. 
specialists, and executing the parts of the special kind of work he is engaged in manu- 
facturing. Any training he gives his apprentices will naturally tend in the direction of 
turning out men equipped for the special operation he will require them to do. Thus 
thousands of young: men become highly expert in one, or at most a few operations, and 
narrowed, in outlook as well as capability, long before they are out of their apprentice- 
ship... .. Our young men are, by this method of specialized and narrow training and 
consequent stoppage of prospects of advancement, being driven from the pursuit of 
trade ambitions, and ruined as prospective aids in the struggle to connect to man’s use 
the gifts and forces of nature. This educational equipment of the youth has resulted in 
hundreds of thousands of workpeople being forced into more or less active hostility to 
their employers. In place of eager joint efforts to expedite production, many in fact 
seek to retard production, while many are, to say the least, indifferent. Others are 
imbued with an hostility which develops into antagonism to all authority. Some conso- 
lation is no doubt obtained from the thought that, frequent as industrial problems are, 
they have so far been surmounted by some means or other, and the hope is possibly 
entertained that, harassing as the recurring menace is, means will still be found by which 
the difficulties will continue to be surmounted. The consolation must be small, because 
the seriousness of the trouble is so steadily increasing that it is obvious a condition of 
things is growing which, unless rectified, must have a grave effect. No other result can 
be expected. The knowledge and intelligence possessed by children leaving school is 
progressive. It is foolish to keep drafting this growing intelligence into industry, and 
expect it to remain quiescent when the hopelessness of advancement in industry becomes 
apparent to that intelligence... . 

“There are at least two remedies within reach: 

(1) Completing by industrial education the work commenced at school. 

(2) A changed method in the workshop handling of labour. 


“As to completing by industrial education the work commenced at school, if the 
qualities embodied in children require careful tending during their younger years, it is 
surely not less desirable that care should be taken when they are just beginning to be 
aware of the great possibilities of life. The nation, or, if intervention by the nation 
is to be avoided, associations of employers or individual employers for those within 
their trade or factory, and trade unions, instead of being satisfied with education and 
training up to fourteen or fifteen, should aim at completing by industrial education the 
work commenced at school. The development of our youths is equally the interest of 
the nation as is the development of the child. Why stop at fourteen or fifteen years of 
age? If the education of the child by the nation has proved beneficial, why not go 
on and see him through part, at least, of his industrial education? After he is twenty 
or so, he may safely be left to fight his own battle and specialize if he so wishes; but 
until then guidance, encouragement, and help in the workshop are essential to the 
broad, general, and varied training which is necessary to his or her full man- or woman- 
hood. Recent developments of secondary training-schools are only a small beginning... . 

“Tt may be allowed that the proportion of his worth to the trade may not be an 
easy question to answer. Is it more than to give to each lad “a fair sporting chance ” 
of getting an opening in life? I am not saying that every lad can have or obtain a 
general education, or should learn a whole business or the objects of it. Many lads 
show no aptitude or ambition whatever for acquiring such knowledge. Their parents, 
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family, sexual inclinations, so fearfully strong and so generally overlooked, laziness or 
stupidity, may each or all be causes which prevent any desire or attempt to move for- 
ward. Those lads will take a back place in the battle of life. They will be in the 
army of the unskilled or semi-skilled, with no ambition to go farther; but still, it is 
fair and expedient that they should have had their chance. mi 

“Guidance as to vocation may be helpful. Opportunity from the State, the munici- 
pality, or the wise employer may afford the opening for those capable to taking it, and the 
door may advisably never be entirely closed. Nevertheless the fact remains that in modern 
industry there must be division of work and specialization. If the opportunity of general 
education is not taken, or the value of general knowledge of a trade is not recognized oris 
not sufficiently valuable to an individual, that individual has to select the course that he 
will or can follow. The most that can be said for him is that he should have had his 
chance; a chance which under present conditions he seldom gets. The State may do 
something, but a few hours a week in secondary education do not afford much foot- 
hold. Voluntary associations directing lads in clubs may do much. Employers endea- 
vouring to select the best brains amongst their employees may do more; and if parents 
are gradually brought to see the importance of lads having their chance and not being 
hurried, for the sake of present gain at the expense of their future, into minor wage- 
earning employments, parents can do most. The intention and wider outlook have to 
be obtained. Then all correlative forces may unite in the same effort. Give the lad or 
girl the best chance which is possible, up to the age of twenty or twenty-one, and then, 
as leading-strings cannot be kept indefinitely in being, their place in the body politic 
and their future must largely depend upon themselves and their own aptitude.”1 


The accompanying diagram, published in Industria] Problems and Disputes.2 


“represents the three courses which are open to a boy when he leaves school. The right- 
hand side shows the path of a boy who becomes an apprentice or learner. . . .The 
middle section shows the paths which are open to the boy who enters industry as an 
unskilled worker. . . .On the left is shown the path of those boys who enter blind- 
alley employment—that is, occupations which provide work for boys and youths only. 
All these young people will be compelled to seek fresh work. It is particularly import- 
ant that boys in these two sections should realize at an early stage that they will be 
forced to find fresh employment after a few years. They should prepare for the time 
of change by considering what they are going to be, and by attending classes to improve 
their education. Unless they do this the future has few prospects for them.” 


1Pp, 18-24. 2P. 44, 


PAR Pl. 
STATISTICS, CENSUS OF 1921 


The census report for 1921 gives the numbers of persons, by age and by sex, who were 
eraployed in that year in gainful occupations classified in ten industrial divisions for the 
Dominion as a whole and for each of the nine provinces. The census enumerators were not 
‘required to collect information as to the occupations of the people in the Yukon Territory 
or the Northwest Territories and the word “Canada” in this publication refers only to the 
nine provinces. The number of young persons in the Territories would be very small. 
Employed juveniles are enumerated in the census report at 10 to 13 years of age inclusive, 
at 14 years, 15 years and at 16 to 17 years inclusive. In Volume IV of the report, the ages 
14 and 15 are taken together. In the monograph on Children in Gainful Occupations, 
juveniles of these ages are enumerated separately. 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate information as to occupations by industry is 
referred to in the census report :— 

“The chief obstacle to following a detailed classification of occupations is the diffi- 
culty of securing accurate returns by the census enumerators of technically exact desig- 
nations of different occupations. In many instances the information regarding the wage 
earners in the family may be furnished by a member of the family who knows only 
where the worker is employed, but not the kind of work or occupation followed in 
the establishment where employed. This fact makes it impossible, in many cases, for 
the enumerator to return the occupations of such persons properly. . . .In addition to 
the technical difficulties due to the complexity of present-day industrial organization 
there are certain other difficulties, which are even greater hindrances, in the securing 
of an accurate return of the specific occupations of the persons enumerated. Chief 
of these is the employment of untrained enumerators who do not always appreciate 
the importance of obtaining explicit answers to occupation inquiries and who have only 
a limited knowledge of specific occupations and their technical designations. Next in 
importance is the difficulty of securing absolutely correct returns from persons who are 
indifferent, or not trained in making accurate statements or who, as a matter of fact, 

. do not know the precise nature of the occupations followed by persons, other than 

themselves. In many cases there is no definite line of demarcation between industries. 
In the same factory, agricultural implements, carriages, tractors, automobiles, etc., may 
be built. Formerly to a large degree each workman had a definite occupation, so that 
classification of occupations was a comparatively easy task. Unless these practical diffi- 
culties, and the technical difficulty due to the overlapping of industries can be elimin- 
ated, accurate enumeration of occupations, and in_ turn, accurate classification and 
statistics of occupations are well nigh impossible. Each of these difficulties may be 
lessened somewhat, but neither can be eliminated entirely.” 


Added to these hindrances which affect the returns for all persons in gainful occupations, 
there are particular difficulties in the way of securing accurate information as to juveniles 
in gainful employment, particularly children under or about school age, children illegally 
employed, juveniles working certain parts of the years and unemployed or at school at 
other times, and juveniles employed in agriculture and other rural industries. There is no 
doubt a tendency on the part of some parents to overstate the age of children in gainful 
occupations in order not to appear to conflict with what may be regarded as public opinion 
on the matter of “child labour.” 


The census returns, moreover, do not represent the full extent of the employment of 
juveniles in Canada, even if correct answers were given in every case to the census enumer- 
ators as to the age of the child, his occupation and the time spent at work. First, they 
do not include children under 10 years of age, a considerable number of whom are employed 
on farms, particularly fruit and vegetable farms, and in various kinds of rural industries 
and on the city streets. Some of these children work before and after school hours and in 
the school vacation during the summer months while others absent themselves from school 
during the busy season or where the letter or the enforcement of the school attendance 
law permits. Second, they do not include juveniles over 10 years of age who are employed 
outside school hours or who attend school part of the term and do not “spend the major 
portion of their time” working for wages, Third, they do not include juveniles over 10 
years of age who were working for their parents at housework or on the farm or at any 
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other work, when attending school, but do include “children who spend the major portion 
of their time at home and who materiaily assist their parents in the performance of work 
other than household duties.” 

As the census was taken on June 1, the figures for juveniles may have been affected to 
some extent by the seasonal character of some of the industries which employ juveniles. 
Persons taken on for work in or about fruit and vegetable canneries in the busy seasons are 
drawn from other work and from the schools. Juveniles working in canneries but at other 
times attending school would not be recorded as having an occupation and others would 
probably be enumerated as in the occupation of June 1. The fruit and vegetable industry 
has enjoyed a certain degree of exemption from the provisions of the Factories Acts regard- 
ing the employment of women and children in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
British Columbia? on the ground of the urgency of the work. When the census was taken, 
employment in this industry would be relatively low. Large numbers of children and young 
persons are engaged in outdoor and indoor work in connection with the packing or pre- 
serving of fruits and vegetables. 

In any consideration of the employment situation, the economic geography’ of the 
country must be borne in mind. Different physical characteristics and varying stages of 
development mark the four economic divisions. The three Maritime Provinces with lands, 
forests, fisheries and mines as their chief natural resources, were early settled. The prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec had lands, forests and mines with abundant water power for 
manufacturing purposes. Until about 1900, only the central and southern parts of these 
two provinces were fairly closely settled. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta had great 
stretches of agricultural land with some mineral deposits, particularly in the extensive coal 
fields of Alberta. The heavy immigration movement in the first decade of the twentieth 
ceniury affected these three provinces particularly, while a corresponding period of indus- 
trial expansion was enjoyed by the older provinces in central and eastern Canada. With 
the opening up of the prairie provinces for settlement, there was also a movement of many 
of the male population 20 to 40 years of age from the eastern and central provinces to the 
west. In British Columbia, fisheries, forests and mines have been developed, with fruit and 
vegetable farming in the southern part of the province and on Vancouver Island. The opening 
of the Panama canal in 1914 has been of the greatest importance to British Columbia, 
stimulating the production of commodities and greatly increasing the number of persons 
employed in transporting them. 

The population of Prince Edward Island, then, is almost entirely rural, with agriculture 
and fishing the chief occupations of the people. In Nova Scotia, agriculture, mining, especially 
coal mining, iron and steel and other manufacturing, fishing and logging provide employ- 
ment for the larger part of the population. The people of New Brunswick are chiefly 
occupied with agriculture, logging, fishing and manufacturing. In these three provinces, the 
population is mostly Canadian or British-born. The occupations of the people in Quebec and 
Ontario are more diversified, less than one-third of the population being employed at farm 
work and the proportion engaged in manufacturing being larger than in the other provinces. 
The construction industries play an important part in these provinces and mining and 
logging occupy a considerable number of persons, mining being more important in Ontario 
and logging in Quebec in so far as the proportion of the population employed is concerned. 
In 1921, of the population of Quebec 92 per cent were native-born, while in Ontario there 
was a larger admixture of British-born, other than Canadian, with less than 1 per cent of 
foreign-born. The three prairie provinces are almost wholly agricultural, but manufactur- 
ing in Manitoba and mining in Alberta give employment to an increasing proportion of the 
population. It is in these three provinces that the largest percentage of the foreign-born 
is to be found. Over 25 per cent of the population of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1921 
were foreign-born. In Manitoba the percentage of foreign-born was 18, this province having 
a slightly higher proportion of British stock other than Canadian. The proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture in British Columbia is not much greater than the propor- 
tion in the manufacturing industries. Transportation requires a larger proportion of work- 
ers in this province too, while the logging, fishing and mining industries provide a consider- 
able share of employment. Only 50 per cent of the people of British Columbia in 1921 
were Canadian-born but an additional 30 per cent were British-born. 


1Census, 1921. Instructions to commissioners and enumerators. 
Te cas section on Canning Industry, pp. 115-116. In Ontario no exemption is now permitted in so far as children are con- 
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It will be obvious from the foregoing sketch of the economic divisions and racial 
character of the population that the employment of juveniles in Canada will vary from 
province to province in accordance with the standard of living, customs and education 
of parents and others in the neighbourhood, the provision for schools, the stage of develop- 
ment in agricultural districts, the employment opportunities in urban communities, and, 
finally, with the statutory conditions as to school attendance and employment imposed by 
the legislatures of the provinces. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT, 1891, 1901, 1911 AND 1921 


_ At the census, 1921, the number of employed juveniles was reported for the age-groups, 
10 to 13 years, 14 years, 15 years and 16 to 17 years. The census reports of 1891 and 1911 
show the numbers of employed children from 10 to 14 years, inclusive, but the age-group 
at the census of 1901 was from 10 to 15 years inclusive. The census figures may. therefore 
be analyzed, first to show the changes in the employment of children through the 
intercennial periods down to 1921, and second, to show conditions at the last census. 

Table 1 sets out the number of children over 10 and under 15 years of age in the 
population and the number employed at these ages in the years 1891, 1911 and 1921, with 
the increase or decrease over the intervening years. Table 2 gives the same information 
for those over 10 and under 16 years of age for the years 1901 and 1921. These tables show, 
also, the number employed in agriculture and the number in non-agricultural industries. 
Farm labour constitutes a problem in juvenile employment but it is a different problem 
from that of children in other industries. Further, it would appear to be the children 
engaged in agricultural work regarding whom it is most difficult for the census enumerators to 
obtain accurate information. Owing to the fact that most of these children are working 
for their parents without wages and probably attending school at some periods of the 
year there would be a tendency on the part of some parents not to report such children as 
gainfully employed. 


TABLE 1.—Number of Juveniles, 10-14 Years of Age, Tnclusive, in the Population and Number in Gainful 
SA ncaa ae pe: and 1921 with Number and Per Cent of Increase or Decrease from 1891 to 
1911 an to A 


Increase or Increase or 


decrease from decrease from 
a 1891 1911 1921 1891-1911 1911-1921 
No. % No. % 
Number in population ele ns as eae 548,989) 698,376] 912,367|+ 149,387) +27-2!+ 213,991} +30-6 
Number in gainful occupations.......... 75,601} 25,153} 29,566/— 50,448) —66-7}+ 4,413) +17-5 
Nuniberimacricul tures yous... 48s. see oe 62,708} 5,399] 17,154|— 57,309} —91-414+ 11,755) +217-7 


Number in other industries............ 12,893} 19,754) 12,412/+ 6,861) +53:2/-— 7,342;/— 37-2 


TABLE 2.—Number of Juveniles, 10-15 Years of Age, Inclusive, in the Population and Number in Gainful 
Occupations, 1901 and 1921, with Number and Per Cent of Increase from 1901 to 1921. 


Increase 
— 1901 1921.0 | ———_______—_- 
No. % 
Number in population.............. 02. see cece eee eee ees 684,945] 1,076,253) 391,670 57-2 
Namberiawamiul occupations... 2.0.5... aniittnges Bees ick 41,654 73, 208 31,554 75°7 
Num ber m-aerecultare 4 oat ho £o4 9 ee ce al 16, 206 36, 657 20,451 126-2 
Nuniber if ovner industrios.. 2. fiaaiiGa Ge. Ji ikesaceeteean 25,448 36, 551 11,103 43-6 


1Estimated. 


It appears from Table 1 that there was a big decrease in the number of children, 
10 to 14 years of age inclusive, employed in gainful occupations between the years 1891 
and 1911 but that this reduction was confined to agricultural workers. The number in non- 
agricultural industries increased more rapidly in these twenty years than the population 
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at these ages. It is probable that the opening up of schools in many parts of the country, 
particularly in northern Ontario and the western provinces, and the strengthening of school 
attendance laws! played a large part in bringing about a decrease in the number of children 
working on farms but the very small number of children of these ages at farm work 
in i911 as compared with 1891 and 1921 would seem to indicate some differences in the 
enumeration in 1911, in so far as juvenile farm workers were concerned. The instructions 
to the enumerators were the same, however, in both years. On the other hand, the industrial 
expansion throughout the period from 1891 to 1911 afforded greater employment opportunities 
to children in mines, factories, shops and miscellaneous occupations such as that of domestic 
servants, casual labourers, messengers, drivers, etc. There were 19,754 children under 15 
years of age employed in non-agricultural industries in 1911, compared with 12,893 in 1891, 
an ancrease of 53 per cent. The percentage imcrease in the population at these ages 
was 27. Following the entry of children into industrial and mercantile establishments in 
the early part of this period came the enactment of factories and shops Acts to regulate 
their employment .2 

At the opening of the decade, 1911 to 1921, the tide of prosperity was rising. At the end 
of 1918, it began to ebb but with the expansion of war industries late in 1915 there was again 
plentiful employment. A reaction set in towards the end of 1920 and the depression 
continued throughout 1921 when the census was taken. In the meantime, however, the 
changing industrial conditions and standards of this abnormal period, with relatively larger 
family incomes owing to the steady employment of the father and the openings for work for 
persons above school age, had played their part in raising the standard of living and bringing 
about an extension of school life for the younger children. Standards once attained are 
not readily abandoned and the juvenile employment figures in 1921 are no doubt affected 
by this improvement in social and educational standards. Table 1 indicates an increase 
during this period in the number under 15 years of age in the population of over 30 per cent 
but the increase among those employed at these ages was considerably less—17 per cent. 
This relatively small wpward movement in the volume of child labour appears again to be 
due solely to the much greater number reported as working on farms. Agricultural workers 
of these ages more than trebled from 1911 to 1921 while the number of those employed 
in other industries showed a reduction of 37 per cent. It should be emphasized again that 
the number of children reported to the census enumerators as employed is liable to a certain 
degree of error owing to the casual or temporary nature of many of the jobs taken by 
children and particularly the intermittent nature of much of the farm work carried on 
by children, On the other hand, agricultural development, particularly in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, would tend to increase the actual number of 
children working on their parents’ farms. In addition to the general economic factors 
affecting juvenile employment in this period as noted above, there was stricter enforce- 
ment of school attendance laws through the appointment of school attendance officers in 
several provinces and new laws raised the minimum age for employment in mines, factories 
and shops’. In some provinces, however, the school attendance requirements were still lower 
in rural districts than in cities and towns. Enforcement, too, is a simpler matter within urban 
communities. Some provision for technical education? was beginning to be made and 
after the passing of the Dominion statute of 1919 granting financial assistance to the 
provinces in promoting technical education, technical schools absorbed a considerable number 
of children who would otherwise have entered the world of labour at thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. 


Table 2 relates to the 20-year period 1901 to 1921. Of the children under 16 years 
of age, those of 14 and 15 years would be above the statutory school-leaving age in 1921, 
except in Alberta. The boys would be above the minimum age for employment in factories 
and shops at that time in all the provinces except Alberta, and the girls above the statutory 
age except in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. In this age group, the popu- 
lation increased 57 per cent while the number in gainful occupations increased 75 per cent. 
The numbers of workers on farms grew from 16,202 to 36.657, a gain of 126 per cent. In 
non-agricultural industries, there was an increase of 11,103 children of these ages, or 43 
per cent. 


See section on School Attendance, pp. 96-102. 

2See sections on legislation governing factories and shops, pp. 104 and 121, 
’See sections under these three headings, pp. 102, 104 and 121. 

‘See section on Apprenticeship and Technical Education, pp. 94-96. 
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It appears, then, that the actual number under 15 years of age employed in non- 
agricultural industries decreased in the ten years from 1911 to 1921 by 37 per cent. On the 
other hand, in the twenty-year period 1901 to 1921, the number under 16 years of age 
engaged in non-agricultural pursuits increased by 43 per cent while the population at these 
ages increased by 57 per cent. 

The aE ake contained in Tables 1 and 2 is analyzed from another point of view in 


Table 


TABLE 3.—Number of Juveniles in Population and Number and Per Cent in Gainful Occupations in 
Canada in 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


All Agriculture Other 

Ages Year | Population | Industries Industries 

; No. q No. % No. % 
10s FA mers, «indi scolds cls nalaee bee 1891 548,989] 75,601) 13-8} 62,708} 11-4] 12,893] 2-3 
1911 698,376] 25,153} 3-6} 5,399} 0-8} 19,754) 2-8 
1921 912,367; 29,566 3-2) 17,154) 1-9} 12,412) 1-4 
10iirer ears A. 2 eGR ae 1901 684,945!) 41,654 6-1; 16,206) 2-4) 25,448) 3-7 
1921 1,076,253) 73,208) 6-8! 36,657| 3-4) 36,551) 3-4 


iEstimated . 

This table shows that there was a decline in the proportion of children, 10 to 14 
years of age inclusive, employed in Canada from 1891 to 1911 and, again, from 1911 to 
1921. Of all the children of these ages in 1891, 138-8 per cent were reported as engaged in 
some gainful occupation. This percentage decreasd to 3-6 in 1911 and declined further to 
3-2 per cent in 1921. The proportion working on farms fell from 11-4 per cent in 1891 to 
less than 1 per cent in 1911 but rose to 1-9 per cent in 1921. A reduction in the proportion 
employed in non-agricultural industries occurred in both periods, 1891 to 1911 and 1911 to 
1921. Of the juveniles, 10 to 15 years of age inclusive, the numbers employed in all 
eccupations, in agricultural work and in non-agricultural industries increased from 1901 to 
1921. The proportion employed at these ages increased from 6:1 per cent to 6-8 per cent. 
As shown in connection with Table 2, the large increase on farms was responsible for this 
general gain, the percentage of juveniles under 16 years of age in other industries falling 
from 3°7 to 3-4. 

How much of this decline was due to the depressed condition of industry when the- 
census of 1921 was taken, it is impossible to gauge. The information collected by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in connection with its annual census of the manufactur- 
ing industries showed 18,717 juveniles under 16 years of age drawing wages in 1918, 15,155 
in 1919 and 12,011 in 1920. The percentage of juveniles of these ages to the total number 
of wage-earners at December 15 or the nearest representative date “was 2-1 in 1915, 
advancing to slightly over 3 per cent in 1917 and 1918 and declining to 2-9 per cent and 2°4 
per cent respectively in 1919 and 1920.”1 At the decennial census of 1921, the number of 
those under 16 reported as working in factories was 14,268 or 3 per cent of the total num- 
ber of persons employed in factories. No data as to the ages of those employed have 
been collected on the census of industry schedules since 1920 and there is little information 
as to the trend in juvenile employment since 1921, none at all as to the numbers employed 
under 16 years of age. 

The number of all employees in Pranctaecrine establishments in Canada in 1921 was 
shown by the annual industrial census to have been 456,076. In 1927, this number had 
risen to 618,933. The Department of Labour of British Columbia published annually up 
till 1926 industrial statistics for that province based on returns from employers showing 
the number of workers over 18 and under 18 years of age. For the year 1921, there were 
69,966 persons over 18 years of age reported as employed in manufacturing, mining, quarry- 
ing, smelting, lumbering, construction and the operation of street railways and public 
utilities. The corresponding figure for 1926 was 107,809, an increase of 54-1 per cent. 
Those under 18 years of age reported as employed in these industries numbered 1,455 in 
1921 and 2,722 in 1926, an increase of 87-8 per cent. Apprentices are listed separately and 
are not included in the above figures. The number of apprentices rose from 748 to 1,281, 
a gain of 71-2 per cent. It is highly probable that a large proportion of these apprentices 


1Canada Year Book, 1922-23, p. 434. 
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were under 18 years of age. It should be noted that the dividing point in these employ- 
ment figures is 18 years, not 16. Similar statistics for 1927 and 1928 relate to male em- 
pioyees over and under 21 years of age and to female employees over and under 18 years 
of age. The increase in the number of adult males from 1927 to 1928 was 7 per cent, that of 
males under 21 years old, 6-5 per cent. The number of girls under 18 increased 20-8 per 
cent, the number of women over 18 increased 18.5 per cent. These employment statistics 
for British Columbia are based only on reports received from employers, and some of the 


_inerease is stated by the Department of Labour to be probably due to the fact that the 


proportion of employers making returns to the Department has increased. The comparison 
in the rate of increase as between adults and juveniles will hardly be affected, however, to 
any great extent by this insufficiency in the figures. 

It is likely that with the general increase in employment since 1921 there has been 
some increase in the number of young workers but the number of those employed under 
16 has probably decreased at least in proportion to the total number if not in actual 
numbers. Higher age standards have been established in some provinces for employment 
or school attendance since the census of 1921. The minimum age for factory employment 
of girls in British Columbia was raised in 1923 from 14 to 15. In the same year, 16 years 
instead of 12 was established as the minimum age for work about coal mines in Nova 
Scotia and in 1927 for work in metal mines. In 1921 the age at which employment in 
shops might be permitted in Ontario was raised from 12 to 14. The minimum school- 
leaving age has been raised in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and in Ontario 
sitce 1921. In the two former provinces, the school-leaving age was fixed at 15 
instead of 14. In Manitoba, those over 14 and under 16 who were not regularly employed 
were required to attend school and in Ontario the Adolescent School Attendance Act 
established 16, instead of 14, as the school-leaving age. Exemptions are permitted from these 
standards in certain cases! but the more energetic enforcement of the laws in all the prov- 
inces has no doubt kept a large number of children in school and out of employment. 
Further, the increased prosperity of the years since 1921 has tended in all probability to 
remove some of the younger juveniles from the labour market. 

The significance of any statement regarding the change in the number of young 
persons employed in Canada as a whole is very slight since such employment is greater 
in some provinces than in others and conditions affecting it vary from one industry to 
another. Figures by provinces are shown in Table 4 for the boys and girls from 10 to 
14 years of age inclusive, engaged in gainful occupations in 1891, 1911 and 1921 and for 
those from 10 to 15 years inclusive, employed in 1901 and 1921. 


TABLE 4.—Number of Juveniles of Each Sex in Gainful Occupations in Canada, by Provinces, 1891, 
1901, 1911 and 1921 


10-14 years 10-15 years 
1891 1911 1921 1901 1921 


Male , Female} Male ,; Female eifahs Female| Male | Female} Male , Female 


Canada.......... 70,153] 5,448) 17,376] 7,777| 24,556) 5,010' 30,630| 11,024) 58,074| 15,134 
Prince Edward 

Tine 2,014 78} 108 37/264 pmeossr elie). 003) td 
Nova Scotia... 6,432] 548] 1,127/ 373] 1,037] 251] 3,154) 662] 2,570} 665 
New Brunswick..| 4,955) 306 606 254) «1,070} +~—217|_-«-2,893| + 408| «2,396 552 
Quebec.......... 20,287| 1,675| 5,603] 2,672/ 11,853} 2,251] 11,960] 4,256| 24,292| 5,903 
Ontario.......... 31,065| 2,570] 6,935| 3,167 5,587| 1.5631 8.947] 4.665| 16.018| 5,685 
Manitoba........ 3.240 90), 983] '457| 1,258] 288) 1,337] 535), 3,202] 789 
Saskatchewan. ...|) foral641 349) 2,373 2 1 . ’ 
“aint een amene BE 46)" 540]. 2591. -. 605 ply, 8) 2581)’ o701 990 


British Columbia] 911 135 838 209 509 105 619 121; 1,471 393 


Tables 1 and 3 showed that between 1591 and 1911 there was a large decrease in the 
number employed under 15 years of age but that this reduction appeared to be confined 
to agricultural workers, the number in other industries having risen 53 per cent or almost 
twice as rapidly as the increase in the population at these ages. Table 4 shows further 
that a considerable part of the gain in the number of juveniles of these ages in non-agricul- 


1See section on School Attendance, pp. 99-100. 
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tural industries was due to the greater number of girls under 15 employed in 1911 as com 
pared with 1891. The number of girls employed on farms in Canada, other than those i 


domestic service gave occupation to a greater number of girls also. In all provinces there 
were fewer boys reported employed in 1911 than in 1891, as is to be expected from the 
decrease in the number on farms, but in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


occupations in this decade. In the three prairie provinces combined, 2,072 more boys under 
15 years of age were employed in 1921 than in 1911. In these provinces the increase in 


was also a greater number employed in logging but the other industries in Quebec showed 
a reduction in the number of employed juveniles under 15 years. The gain in N ew Bruns- 
wick was 464 or about 76 per cent. 

Among the juveniles under 16 years of age, there was increased employment of both 
boys and girls in Canada in 1921 as compared with 1901. The number of employed girls of 
these ages showed a gain of 4,110 over all the provinces, Prince Edward Island alone showing 
a decline. The reduction in Prince Edward Island and the increase in Nova Scotia are 
negligible and almost counterbalance each other. The immigration and the east-to-west 
movements during this period, particularly to the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, account for the greater number of boys and girls employed in these provinces 
and in British Columbia. In Quebec and Ontario, there was a substantial increase in the 
number of girls under 16 employed, the former province employing 1,647 more and Ontario 
1,020 more than in 1901. The employment of boys of these ages declined in the three 
Maritime Provinces, more than doubled in Quebec and British Columbia, rose 79 per cent 
in Ontario and increased five times in the prairie provinces. 

To gauge these changes properly the increase in population must be reckoned with and 
the industries absorbing the young workers. Table 5 gives the number and proportion of 
children, from 10 to 14 years of age, inclusive, engaged in gainful occupations by provinces 
for 1891, 1911 and 1921 and also the number and proportion of juveniles from 10 to 15 
years of age, inclusive, for 1901 and 1921, 

As shown in Table 3 above, the proportion of children from 10 to. 14 years of age in 
Canada who were working for wages or on their parents’ farms showed a sharp reduction 
in 1911 as compared with 1891 and a further decline in 1921, although the actual number 
at work in 1921 was greater than in 1911. Table 5 shows that throughout the nine provinces 
between 1891 and 1911 there was a big decrease both in numbers and in proportion to 
population. Reference to the factors tending to bring about this reduction was made in 
connection with Tables 1-3. During the decade, 1911-1921, there were Opposite trends in 
different provinces. The number employed in the province of Quebec rose from 8,275 to 
14,104 and the proportion of the children at these ages in gainful occupations increased from 
3°7 per cent to 5-1 per cent. In Saskatchewan, the number employed increased from 990 


there would be a tendency for them to work at odd jobs and about farms wherever their 
services would enable their parents to do without other help. 
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The increased number and the larger proportion of juveniles under 16 years of age at 
work in 1921 as compared with 1901 were due to their more extensive employment in Quebec, 
Ontario and the western provinces. In Quebec, there were 30,195 under 16 in gainful 
occupations in 1921 as against 16,216 in 1901 or 9°3 per cent of the total number of children 
of these ages in 1921 as compared with 7-2 per cent in 1901. The number employed in 
Ontario rose from 13,612 to 21,703 or from 5 per cent to 6°6 per cent of the population at 
these ages. In Manitoba there was an increase in the number under 16 years of age at 
work but there were fewer in proportion to the number at these ages in the population. 


Table 6 shows the percentage distribution of all persons in gainful occupations and 
of employed juveniles by provinces for the years 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


TABLE 6.—Percentage Distribution of All Persons in Gainful Occupations and of Employed Juveniles, 
by Provinces, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


1891 1911 1921 1901 1921 
All 10-14 All 10-14 All 10-14 |' All 10-15 All 10-15 
ages years ages years ages | years ages years | ages years 
Canada.......... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Prince Edward 
UES ste aoe aan 2-2 2-8 ied 0-6 1:0 1-1 1:9 2-6 1:0 1-0 
Nova Scotia..... 9-8 9-2 6-4 6-0 5-8 4-4 8:7 9-2 5:8 4-4 
New Brunswick.. 6-7 7-0 4-4 3°4 4-2 4-3 6:3 7:8 4-2 4-0 
CUE DEE ks ao. va. s 28-0 29-0 24-0 32-9 24-8 47-7 28-7 38-9 24-8 41-2 
Ontario ys... 45-5 44.5 36-4 40-2 35-2 24-2 42-3 32:7 35:2 29-6 
Manitoba........ 3-4 4-4 6°5 5-7 6:8 5-1 4-8 4-5 6-8 5-6 
Saskatchewan.... 1:3 1-7 rea 3-9 8:4 sal 9.7 2-6) 8-4 8-4 
PA LDR ire et: ¢ « 5-9 3+2 6-8 2-2 6-8 3-1 
British Columbia 3:0 1-4 7-6 4-2 6-9 224 4.6 1:8 6-9 2-5 


This table indicates that the geographica! distribution of juvenile labour has changed 
over the period of years covered by the table. In 1891, 44-5 per cent of all those gainfully 
occupied under 15 years of age were in Ontario, 29 per cent were in Quebec, 9:2 per cent in 
Nova Scotia and 7 per cent in New Brunswick. The western provinces had a smaller 
proportion although Manitoba had as high as 4:4 per cent of the employed children. In 
1911, Ontario had still the largest number but Quebec was less than eight points behind 
and these two provinces together had about the same proportion that they had had twenty 
years before. The proportions in the Maritime Provinces, however, were decreasing before 
the advancing numbers in the four western provinces. By 1921, Ontario had fallen behind 
Quebec. Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island had gained in the 
proportion of employed juveniles within their boundaries while Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia had lost. The shifting of the volume of juvenile labour 
during the years from 1901 to 1921 shows a somewhat similar movement, from Ontario to 
Quebec with a slightly smaller proportion in these central provinces together in 1921 than 
in 1901, and from the three Maritime Provinces to the four western provinces. The trend 
in the proportionate distribution of all Jabour has been also from the eastern provinces and, 
to a less extent, from the central provinces to the west. Quebec, however, had a slightly 
higher percentage of all the persons in gainful occupations in Canada in 1921 than in 1911. 

A comparison of the provincial distribution of juvenile labour with the distribution of 
all those gainfully occupied as shown in Table 6 indicates a relatively high and increasing 
percentage of those under 15 years of age in Quebec, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. The distribution of employed juveniles 14 and 15 years old tends 
to be more in sympathy with that of all the working population. Only Quebec and Prince 
Edward Island! had a larger proportion of those employed under 16 years of age in 1921 
than they had of all the gainfully occupied persons in Canada, ° 

Another measurement of the changes in juvenile employment during these years is 
indicated in Table 7. The proportion that the number of children formed of the number 
of all those in gainful occupations is shown for the Dominion and for each province. 


1Prince Edward Island had 0-98 per cent of all gainfully occupied persons and 1-01 per cent of employed juveniles under 
16 years in 1921. 
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TABLE 7.—Proportion of Juveniles Among the Total Number of Persons in Gainful Occupations, 1891, 
1901, 1911 and 1921 


(Total number of persons in gainful occupations in Canada and each province in each year =100) 


ie ey 


10-14 years 10-15 years 
1891 1911 1921 1901 1921 
lg So Sal deal Wht sree URE taht, Uy bE; bn es EOED 8 4-4 0:9 0:9 2-3 2-3 
PeMCOU WALO Island. Sriiec.g le ee 5-9 0-4 1:0 3-2 2-4 
PO CINE b.., Aas dae bot, de. ee 4-4 0:9 0-7 2°5 1-7 
PremrmrunswiGk. 10 be A oe ec Nae 4-9 0:7 1-0 2-9 2-2 
COG Lacs ee ECE, cate et rae ee 4-9 1-3 1-8 3°2 3°8 
Ontario rene a Per) Agere | teat aly, 4-6 1:0 0-6 1:8 1-9 
COO Feud ee tay ee eee ae 6-1 0-8 0-7 2-2 1-9 
Saskatchewan etsy cien ema eroiiy Malheiw Gel scl ety 0) o's Slat ele dl oe bee Ieee houer nee 5 i 9 0 M4 5 il - 0 9 M 3 2 e 3 
2) SS EON, Renee Lis olka (I I a 0°5 0:3 1:0 
PaPiiion Clim) Mia wee das, ley Ge dae gin tn 2-2 0-5 0:3 0-9 0-8 


The significant feature of this table is the almost identical proportion? that the number 
of children under 15 formed of all those in gainful occupations in Canada in 1911 and 1921 
and, again, the almost identical proportion! that the number of juveniles under 16 formed 
of the number of all those gainfully occupied in 1901 and 1921. In 1921 in the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick there was a larger 
number employed under 15 years of age as compared with the total number gain- 
fully occupied than in 1911. These were also the provinces that showed in Table 5 an 
increase from 1911 to 1921 in the proportion of juveniles of these ages at work and the 
relative extent of the increase causes them to fall in the same order. 

In only two provinces, Quebec and Ontario, was there an increase in the proportion of 
workers under 16 years of age between 1901 and 1921. As in other tables, a sharp decrease 
is shown from 1891 to 19/11. 

The distribution among the different industries is the most important factor in the 
juvenile employment problem. Regulation of the employment of juveniles in Canada is 
entrusted to the provincial legislatures? under the British North America Act and it 
becomes therefore a problem for each province. But juveniles in agricultural work, in 
mines, in shops, handling injurious substances or near dangerous machines in factories, 
juveniles exposed to thie influences of the street in messenger work or as mewsboys, or to 
the excitement and harmful environment of places of amusement, juveniles working at 
night or at heavy physical work, and children working before and after school, all present 
different problems of prohibition or regulation, 

Table 8 shows the number of employed boys and girls, from 10 to 14 years inclusive, 
by industries, for the years 1911 and 1921, and the number from 10 to 15 years of age 
inclusive for the years 1901 and 1921. This and subsequent tables do not cover the year 
1891. Sufficient information has been given from the census report for 1891 to indicate 
the great industrial and educational changes that have occurred since that date. Further 
comparisons with 1891 do not appear to serve any useful purpose. Owing to the changes 
in the census classification of occupations from 1901 to 1921, it has been necessary to. 
rearrange some of the groups in order to have them properly comparable. 


1The proportion who were under 15 increased between 1911 and 1921 from 0-92 per cent to 0:93 percent; the proportion 
under 16 decreased between 1901 and 1921 from 2-34 per cent to 2:31 per cent. 

*With certain exceptions; e.g children employed at sea are governed by the Canada Shipping Act and children employed 
on Dominion works and undertakings would probably be within Federal jurisdiction. 
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TABLE 8.—Number of Juveniles of Each Sex Employed in Gainful Occupations in Canada 
and in Each Province, by Industries, 1901, 1911 and 1921 


oo eOeOeOOOeeeeaeaeeo=*=*0»S$S0060$@=@qsm9S9a9mqnWn"“—T SS wv 
10-14 years 10-15 years 
1911  Po21 1901 1921 


Male | Female | Male {Female | Male {Female | Male Female 


a ce | a | a | a | | 


All Industries............ 17,376 75ad2| 24,556 5,010) 30,631 11,024) 58,074 15,134 
PADEICULEULE : tele sks ai + koa e's 5,o80 + a Ws 8 | 231) 10,163 43) 36,518 139 
Logging, fishing and trap- \ 

"Et Ge ey CEM ear 574 1 530 3 200) sae Ss Sy ee 1,173 5 
Maa si lice disie = ose sags AEN oe Oe 163 6 SLU eae 6 8 
Mannractires. saat i... He ay 2,702 PATOL odtpotcleedtnl Seaeci yc oh 8,404 5, 864 
Realises Veh. wots oo ep ae \ 4,849 2,768 Waly Ti of AO) MAR i aeptiotine Pubs eoteanst 495 
Construction: fo)... bie 415 17 325 Ph NO Fe | nae Pe 1,045 1) 

5, 264 2,785} 3,159 1,708} 5,928 4,188} 9,944 5,883 
Trade | PO RH cettrs Ane cate 4, 236 1,701 
Financoer. 8008: et if 2008 455) cle Aas es Reg SOLES, 469 93 
Transportation( ...).). 0. 2024 736 47 409 Bie th Sue che 1,302 318 
3,432 506} 2,138 470} 3,925 450} 6,037 2,112 


Professtons. +... 2 eee 27 18 CANS 20 RM a Oe A 127 100 

Government ilu. oka 340 34 69 aed), SOME eke 271 47 

367 52 81 7 128 70 398 147 

Mecreahioni ni sh. Lee 29 29 39 5 15 1 116 24 
Miscellaneous or unspeci- 

Pee hls 6 lec elie tinel: 1,007 36 959 108 S01 giv oor 2,507 386 


The increase in the number of children, 10 to 14 years of age inclusive, employed 
in agriculture between 1911 and 1921 thas been already commented on. In manufacturing, 
construction, mining, trade, transportation and domestic and personal service, the numbers 
employed under 15 years of age declined during this period. Most of those employed in 
miscellaneous or unspecified industries were recorded as labourers, messengers and office 
boys. . 

From 1901 to 1921, the number of boys, 10 to 15 years of age inclusive, working on 
farms more than doubled and there was a substantial increase in the number of both boys 
and girls in factories, the number of boys advancing from 5,928 in manufacturing and 
construction in 1901 to 8,404 in factories alone with 1,045 in construction in 1921. The 
number of girls in manufacturing plants increased from 4,188 to 5,864. Mercantile estab- 
lishments absorbed a larger number, particularly of girls, and transportation work gave 
employment to 1,332 boys under 16 years of age in 1921. 

Table 9 shows the number and per cent of employed children, 10 to 14 years of age 
inclusive, by industries, for the years 1911 and 1921, and the number and per cent of those 
10 to 15 years inclusive, for the years 1901 and 1921 in each industrial division. 
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TABLE 9.—Number and Percentage Distribution of Juveniles, by Industries, 
1901, 1911 and 1921 


10-14 years 10-15 years 
— 1911 1921 1901 1921 
No % No % No % No GF, 
Allindustries............ 25,153 109) 29,566 100| 41,655 100) 73,208 100 
Agriculture... yogi ie sear 5,399 Bar Oe Lp 58-0} 16,206 38:9] 36,657 50-1 
Logging, fishing and trap- 

Oa ie eres ees 575 WA) 533 1-8 499 1-2 1468 1-6 
1 06, Sl MDA cl ena Rae 41] 1-6 169 0-6 326 0-8 524 0-7 
Manufactures.............. on.all 4,408 Taverns ee es! 14, 268 19-5 
eeditrs? | | deeeees:) 7,617 80°3)) “433 GAWO,8. HS ee 503 0-7 
COnsttictionss coast ok 432 1-7 326 1 cyanea | jae orqugr rt nang 1,056 1-4 

8,049 32-0| 4,867 16-4} 10,116 24-3) 15,827 21-6 
TEade nah cctt ne Atel ad | Lepats eies | sr aie 5,937 8-1 
SEUNG, pains bs ah eR Take } wee 12; 5) 2 de be Re aan [ise, bapasanene/etvs 562 0-8 
Transportation....3..:.0... 783 3°1 454 Ts Hike sma le ee cec ike 1,650 2-2 

3,938 15:6 2,608 8-8 4,375 10-5 8,149 11-1 
Domestic and personal ser- 

ECR MR eras acs enn 5,261 20-9 3,036 10-3 8,367 20-1 7,295 10:0 
BLS) (cicle 6) | (ia a a 45 0-2 12 O+ OF aren Stara ed panel 0-3 
GOVEPMMIERt ics cheviuiess..«- 374 1:5 76 Os DIG} Tears eee eae ope: 318 0-4 

419 Lis7. 88 0-2 198 0:5 545 0-7 

Hectoation. fie ta. h fos. 58 0-2 44 0-1 16 0-0 140 0-2 
Miscellaneous or unspeci- 

HO sated Ar ae 1,043 4-1] 1,067 3-6, 1,552 3-7} 2,893 3-9 


It appears from this table that the proportion of the gainfully occupied children under 
15 years who were working on farms increased from 21-5 per cent in 19/11 to 58-0 per cent 
in 1921. The shifting to agriculture of the younger juveniles from the manufacturing, 
mining, and transportation industries and from trade and domestic and personal service 
during this decade is clearly indicated in the table. The increased juvenile labour on 
farms, however, more than made up for the decline in non-agricultural industries, since 
there were 4,413 more at work under 15 years of age in 1921 than in 1911. The same 
movement is reflected in the statistics for juveniles under 16 years of age between 1901 and 
1921 but it is less extensive. The proportion in agricultural work grew from 38-9 per cent 
to 50-1 per cent of all those employed at these ages while there was a fall in the proportion 
in manufacturing and construction from 24-3 per cent to 21-6 per cent and in personal and 
domestic service from 20-0 to 10-0 per cent with a higher proportion reported in trade and 
transportation, in logging, fishing and trapping and in professional and government, service. 

Table 10 permits a comparison between the proportion of juveniles among the persons 
employed in certain industrial divisions in each of the years 1901, 1911 and 1921. The 
changes in the census classification and the lack of detailed information in the 1901 census 
report make it impossible to show the proportions in other industries. 
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TABLE 10.—Number and Proportion of Juveniles Among Persons Employed in Certain Industries, 
1901, 1911 and 1921 


1911 1921 1901 1921 
Allages | 10-14 ; % | AllAges'] 10-14 | % |) AllAges, 10-15 |) %1] 10-15 ; % 

years years years years 
All Industries... .| 2,723,634) 25,153) 0-9] 3,173,169) 29,566) 0-9) 1,849,829) 41,655) 2-3) 73,208) 2-3 
Agriculture........ 933,735} 5,399} 0-6) 1,041,618] 17,154] 1-6] 716,860} 16,206] 2-3] 36,657] 3-5 
Winkie Sei cs vo 62, 767 411] 0-6 51,063 169] 0-3 28,108 326] 1-1 5241 1-0 
WIAMUTACTURINE «acs cad - «> bios gre eee O20 Wes or ina 408] O'Ste ye, cee ee 14,268) 2-7 
BOBO eis oS idle os else coatl Ue ee eabe ee 48, 782 155). OPS cc P Oa coe soe ee 503] 1-0 
493,216) 7/617 TAS soe eae er Sad! OBI LO) kc ee 14,771} 2-6 
Construction....... 158, 656 432] 0-3] 185,202 SOO) OFAN intents ka hecae fake 1,056} 0-6 
651,872} 8,049) 1-2) 754,259} 4,867) 0-6] 388,109] 10,116] 2-6) 15,827} 2-1 
Paado pe UO Biel 210411 0-61... cc] os eee. | ae 
GAB ee. eh zs oh d.. A elkcarhaeee lee eee 61,301 PSI Oh cot ole) see ae 562] 0-9 
283, 087 Se LOO mL 371,740 DPA HOGI Pk: Gin | Lane aaa hata ae 6,499] 1-7 
Transportation. ... 217,544 783| 0:3} 247,210 BOE OOOH a ee Valle tee 1,650} 0-7 


500,631! 3,938] 0-8! 618,950] 2,608! 0-4] 232,371, 4,3751 1-9] 8,149] 1-3 


That the numerical importance of all the children under 15 employed in Canada hardly © 
changed between 1911 and 1921 or that of those under 16 between 1901 and 1921 was noted 
in connection with Table 7. Table 10 shows that the ratio of juveniles in both these age- 
groups to the total number of these employed in agriculture has increased. From 1911 to 
1921, the proportion of those under 15 rose from 0:6 per cent to 1-6 per cent and from 
1901 to 1921 the proportion of those under 16 rose from 2-3 per cent to 3-5 per cent. In 
all other industrial groups for which information is available, the proportion of young 
workers declined in these two periods. 


Summary of Changes, 1901-1921 


It is difficult to determine the trend in juvenile employment in Canada during the years 
from 1901 to 1921, since there have been opposing factors at work in each province and 
conditions vary from one province to another. The growth in population and development 
of industry with the extension of agriculture tended to increase the numbers as well as the 
proportion of juveniles in employment while the provision of better educational facilities, 
greater legislative restrictions on employment and the improvement in the economic con- 
dition of a large part of the population tended to keep children at school and out of 
employment. On the whole, the ratio of juvenile to adult workers has remained about the 
same whether the 10-to-14-year-old children between 1911 and 1921 be considered or the 
10-to-15-year-olds between 1901 and 1921. Among the former group the increases in Quebec 
and Saskatchewan counterbalance the decreases in the other provinces and among the older 
group the increased proportion of workers under 16 in Quebec and Ontario accounts for the 
general increase. On the other hand, the proportion of children 10 to 14 years of age in 
the population who were employed decreased between 1911 and 1921, while the preportion 
of those 10 to 15 years of age who were employed increased between 1901 and 1921. The 
proportion of those employed under 15 years increased in Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan and that of those under 16 in the 20-year period in 
Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The proportion of juveniles among the persons gainfully occupied in agricultural work 
increased both for the younger group from 1911 to 1921 and for the 10-to-15-year-olds 
from 1901 to 1921. In the other industrial divisions of the census classification the propor- 
tion of young workers declined in both periods and for both age-groups. 
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Between 1901 and 1921, the number of employed girls under 16 increased, the larger 
numbers in manufacturing, trade and domestic service accounting for the general increase. 
The number of boys increased in agriculture, logging and fishing, mining, manufacturing, 
construction and trade. The number of girls under 15 years of age who were employed 
declined between 1911 and 1921, while the number of employed boys of these ages increased 
but only in agriculture. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN 1921 


As the report on the census, 1921, furnishes much more information on the occupa- 
tions of children and young workers than any other decennial census, it is possible to analyse 
juvenile employment for that year more fully. It may be emphasized again that the 
employment figures for 1921 represent both adult and juvenile employment at a depressed 
level. 


The figures published show the numbers employed at 10 to 13 years of age inclusive, 
at 14 years, 15 years, and from 16 to 17 years inclusive. This grouping of ages corresponds 
roughly with the statutory ages for school attendance and certain kinds of employment and 
the ages at which there is usually some regulation of the hours or other conditions of labour. 
Children of 13 and under are required by law to attend school in all the provinces but Quebec 
and the rural parts of New Brunswick. In Quebec, school attendance is not compulsory 
but the law prohibits the employment in any trade or business of any child under 16 who 
cannot read and write. In New Brunswick attendance may be made compulsory up to 
16 years of age by by-laws in cities and towns or up to 12 years of age by resolution of a 
rural school district.2 In Prince Edward Island the minimum school-leaving age is 13 
and in Nova Scotia, Ontario and the western provinces it is 14 or higher. The minimum 
age for employment varies from province to province and from one class of industry to 
another. In no province in Canada is there statutory regulation of the employment of 
juveniles in agriculture except that indirectly effected by the school attendance laws. The 
provisions of the laws fixing minimum ages for employment in mines, factories and shops 
are set out on pages 102, 105 and 121. 

Table 11 gives the total number of boys and girls, by ages, in the population and the 
number employed in 1921 in gainful occupations in the Dominion and in each province. 

This table shows that a much larger number of boys than of girls was employed 
at these ages throughout all the provinces but that the ratio of boys to girls decreases with 
each older year. More than seven times as many boys as girls were employed in the 10-to- 
13-year group but at 14 years there were four times as many boys, at 15 years 3 times and 
at 16 and 17 years the boys were only 24 times as numerous. The greater number of boys 
is accounted for to some extent by the predominance of agricultural work among the 
occupations followed by the younger juveniles as shown in the tables setting out the 
distribution of juveniles by immdustries. 


1 . 15. | 
cela pee is compulsory by statute up to 14 years in Fredericton, St. John, Newcastle, Chatham and Marysville. 
See section on School Attendance, pp. 96. 
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Table 12 gives the proportion, by age and by sex, of all the juveniles in the Dominion 
and in each province who were employed in gainful occupations in 1921. 


TABLE 12.—Percentage of Juveniles in the Population of the Dominion and of Each Province Employed in Gainful 
Occupations, by Ages, 1921 


10-13 years | 16-17 years 10-17 years 
Fe- | Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Male | male | Totall| Male | male | Totall] Male | male | Total]; Male | male Total|| Male | male | Total 
Canada............ 2-1, 0-3) 1-2) 18-8} 4-5) 11-8 67-8} 25-9] 47-6] 24-0] 8-2) 16-2 
Prince Edward Is- 

Le RE a oe 9-41 0-7] 1-6 17-0] 3-4] 10-5] 38-5} 6-8} 23-5) 67-4) 15-5] 41-8] 24-6) 5-5) 15:3 
Nova Scotia........ 1:5} 0-4] 0-9 11-7] 3-0} 7-5) 30-0] 7-8} 18-7} 62-3) 22-0) 42-5 20-8) 6:8) 18-9 
New Brunswick..... 9-11 0-41 1-3 16-0] 3-6] 9-9] 33-9] 8-4) 21-1], 63-9) 19-6] 42-1) 22-1) 6-3) 14-3 
Quebec... . ss iceee: 3.81 0-5} 2-1] 28-5) 6-4] 17-5] 49-6] 14-3] 31-8) 71-5) 26-3] 48-7) 28-2) 9-0) 18-6 
PIMATION So ee 1-11 0-2} 0-6] 16-0} 5-2] 10-7) 40-8] 16-3] 28-6) 68-4] 32-5} 50-6) 25-0) 10-5] 17-3 
Branitola. ss... cess <s 1:31 0-2} 0-8 14-0] 3-0} 8-7] 35-5] 10-0} 23-0] 65-4) 24-6) 45-1) 21-1] 7-2) 14-2 
Saskatchewan...... 2:2 0-2 1-2) 20-6 2-7) 11-9) 45-4 7-2) 26-71 72-8) 16-5) 45-6) 24-7 4-8} 14-9 
A Dentin cee 5 ots or 0:91 O-1] 0-5] 6-9) 0-7] 3-9] 26-5] 4-7] 15-8] 60-8) 15-6} 38-9) 17-9) 14-1) 11-1 
British Columbia...| 0-7] 0-1] 0-4] 8-7] 2-1] 5-4]] 24-5) 7-5] 16-1) 55-2) 23-7 39-9) 47-6} 6-4) 11-7 


It appears from the figures in Table 12 that of every 100 boys between 10 and 13 years 
of age inclusive, in Canada in 1921, 2 were employed and of every 1,000 girls of these 
ages 8 were employed. The provinces of Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan 
had a higher percentage of boys of these ages employed than the average for the Domin- 
ion while the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia had a higher percentage of girls employed between 10 and 13 years of age inclusive. 


At 14 years, a sharp increase in the number and proportion at work marks the statu- 
tory school-leaving age and the minimum age for factory employment in most of the prov- 
inces at that time. Of all the children 14 years old in Canada in 1921, 11-8 per cent were 
employed in gainful occupations, 18-8 per cent of all the boys and 4:5 per cent of the girls. 
There was a wide variation between the proportions employed in different provinces, In 
Alberta 6.9 per cent of the 14-year-old boys were working for wages or on their parents’ 
farms, in Nova Scotia 11.7 per cent, in Ontario 16 per cent, in Saskatchewan 20.6 per cent 
and in Quebec 28.5 per cent. The smaller proportion of girls of 14 years employed varied 
from 0-7 per cent in Alberta to 6°4 per cent in Quebec. All the provinces but Quebec and 
Saskatchewan fell below the Dominion average for employed boys and all but Quebec and 
Ontario fell below the average for employed girls, 


At 15 years of age, the western and eastern provinces do not show such widely varying 
proportions of juveniles at work. Employment in factories and shops was everywhere 
in Canada permitted at not later than 15 years in 1921 and school attendance was no longer 
compulsory, but in the cities and towns of Nova Scotia werk permits were required by law 
for children under 16 who had not attained a certain educational standard. The greater 
number of employment opportunities for girls of 15 and upwards is reflected in the 
increased proportion of employed girls of these ages. In this age group, Alberta has the 
smallest proportion employed, with Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan showing proportions 
above the average for the Dominion. (Ontario has the largest proportion, 16.3 per cent, 
of 15-year-old girls employed while the Ontario figure for boys is the Dominion average. 


Of the boys 16 and 17 years of age in Canada, 67.8 per cent were employed in gainful 
occupations. Of the girls of the same ages, 25.9 per cent were employed. Saskatchewan, 
Quebec and Ontario had the highest proportions of boys of these ages at work while 
Ontario and Quebec had the largest proportions of girls employed. 

Table 13 indicates the distribution of juvenile labour throughout the provinces in 1921 
and permits a comparison to be made with the distribution of all the gainfully occupied 
persons in each province. 
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TABLE 13.—Percentage Distribution of Gainfully Occupied Persons and of Employed Juveniles by 
Provinces, 1921 ‘ 


All 10-13 ie. 15 16 and 17 

ages years years years years 
CANA S Re i cole canta ia alana gust, ta Mine 100 100 100 100 100 
Prince award Taland htt ob sc aes Se es Pen 1-0 1-3 1-0 0-9 1-0 
INOVE PEOLIeOs ie sate: ola a RE nee, eels 5:8 4-9 4-1 4-5 6-0 
INGW SOP ey IC re eee ee ee ree eee dere neni 4-2 5:0 4-] 3°8 4:3 
QOuebecime seo ee Oe Le, te lea Mie ees 24-8 54-0 45-0 36-9 31-6 
COMLARIO ee eer art Me Palen heieeieie sees, Moka seeleta a scent ts See 35:2 16-5 27-5 33°38 34-0 
WIADITOE! toe Rte es OS ee Lots Bee inh ote amet 6-8 4-6 5:2 5-9 6-5 
Sasicatche wae. ied. Bihar hte tke oe. ee 8-4 9-3 8-8 8-1 7:6 
AT penta.) Samed’. Ole iT Boek. tate iu, 6-8 2-7 2-0 BR A 5:0 
Blitian Coolmine. ohn oy! MO Be! Oe Mn RS 6:9 1-7 2-2 2-9 3°9 


Over one-half the employed children, 10 to 13 years of age inclusive, in 1921 were in 
Quebec and about one-sixth in Ontario. Comparing the provincial distribution of these 
children with the distribution of all persons in gainful occupations, we find the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan with a larger propor- 
tion of workers under 14 than their propertion of gainfully occupied persons of all ages. 
These four provinces had over 69 per cent of the employed children 10 to 13 years of age 
inclusive, while of all perscns in gainful occupations they had over 48 per cent. From 
Table 11, it appears that 44-7 per cent of all the children in Canada from 10 to 13 years 
inclusive were living in these four provinces, 

The effect of the attainment of the school-leaving age and of the removal of restric- 
tions on factory employment at 14 years, as in force in 1921 in Ontario, is again to be noted 
in the sharply increased proportion, 27.5 per cent, of Juveniles of 14 years employed in 
Ontario in 1921 as compared with the proportion, 16.5 per cent, of the younger children 
employed in this province. With each older year the proportion of young workers more 
closely approximates to the proporticn in each province of all the gainfully occupied persons 
in Canada. 

Table 14 shows the proportion that the number of employed juveniles formed of all 
the gainfully occupied persons in the Dominion and in each province in 1921. 


TABLE 14.—Proportion of Juveniles among all Gainfully Occupied Persons in Canada and in Each 
Province, 1921 


(Total number of persons in gainful occupations in Dominion and in each province=100) 


10-13 14 15 16-17 

years years years years 
CORINA AE a Dedede oss dhavioksas 0 SE RR CUE RS 0-3 0-6 1-4 4-9 
Prince Ma wardlislandy 7s), ge. a ee Gad Ro 0-4 0-7 1:3 4-9 
INO Wee OOb ie eet ee arnt fs cee » iad dpete edad Oe ee he Se Te 0-2 0-5 1-0 5-0 
IN@W MODELS UEC IK: Ge he ake iva sets calc wd cae cos re, SAUER cat 0-3 0-6 1-2 5:0 
Quehes: AES ME RD. Tae) 3 A ee 0-6 1-2 2-0 6-2 
Ontario. tate. atures lecity. iy ines with « teeny: CG eee eee aa ae 0-1 0:5 1-3 4-7 
MaRiCOla fetes fie tale & ts. ccablbeas Woes ck & « Upercce aie win Lia a ne are 0-2 0:5 1-2 4°6 
DAMA LEM WEL ire rete Ghee Ns. Eien a eee te I ot Oe 0:3 0:7 1-3 4-4 
Alberta so eet ee ce 5S Ee, ER OOS ree ces 0-1 0-2 0-7 3°5 
British: Cob re eas ieee a fe nr ge aig en ae 0-1 0-2 0:6 2°8 


The figures in this table indicate that among each thoysand persons gainfully occupiel 
in Canada in 1921 there were 3 children under 14 years of age. Juveniles 14 years old were 
employed at the rate of 64 for every 1,000 gainfully occupied persons, 15-year-olds at the 
rate of 14 for every 1,000 and young persons of 16 and 17 years numbered 49 for every 1,000 
persons in gainful occupations. That is, for every 1,000 persons in gainful occupations in 


1A dolescent School Attendance Act required attendance up to 16 years from September 1, 1921. 
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Canada in 1921, 23 were under 16 years of age. Excluding those employed in agriculture, 
the proportion of children under 16 among the working population of Canada was 17 per 
1,000. In the United States in 1920 this proportion was 13 per 1,000.1 

It should be remembered in any consideration of the proportion of juveniles to adults 
in occupations, that the number of persons gainfully occupied as recorded at the census 
includes many occupations in which no, or very few, juveniles of these ages are found. For 
example, 263,455 of all those in gainful occupations are in professional work such as law, 
medicine, education, etc., while 176,500 are employed by the federal, provincial and municipal 
‘governments. The number of children under 14 in such occupations is negligible and there 
are comparatively few young workers up to 18 years of age. There are also numerous 
persons occupying positions that are in no way comparable with the work performed by ' 
juveniles in the same industries. Thus, owners, managers, superintendents and other 
officials of industria! and mercantile concerns are numbered, of course, among the gainfully 
occupied persons, but the juveniles employed in these businesses are properly comparable 
only with the wage-earners or general office workers. No juveniles under 15 are office 
employees except messengers or parcel boys and girls. Young persons of 15 and upwards 
may be clerical workers of an elementary kind. A more satisfactory presentation of the 
situation can be made by an analysis of the employment of juveniles according to occupa- 
tions. 

Table 15 sets out the numbers of boys and girls in gainful occupations in 1921 in Can- 
ada and in each province by industries. 


IChildren in Gainful Occupations at the Fourteenth Census of the United States, Washington, 1924, p. 23. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The predominance of agriculture among the industries employing juveniles is apparent 
from this table. Of the 7,729 boys between 10 and 13 years reported at the census, 1921, 
as gainfully employed, 6,257 or 80°9 per cent were in agriculture. The number employed 
increases with each year of age but the proportion absorbed by agricultural work declines 
to 64-6 per cent at 14 years, 57-8 per cent at 15 years, 52:6 per cent at 16 years and to 
48-2 per cent at 17 years. The percentage is, naturally, considerably lower if girls are 
included in the comparison. 

Further analysis of the census report shows that in 1921 there were 1,994 boys 14 years 
old, 3,809 boys 15 years old and 12,413 boys 16 and 17 years of age working as farm labourers, 
that is, boys working elsewhere than on their parents’ farms. Farm labourers recorded at 
the census included also 913 boys umder 14 years of age. Of this number 314 were in 
Quebec, 298 in Ontario, 71 in Manitoba, 68 in Saskatchewan, 56 in New Brunswick, 43 in Nova 
Scotia, 27 in each of Alberta and British Columbia and 9 in Prince Edward Island. Employ- 
ment as hired labourers is very different from work under parental] direction and the hours 
may be long and the tasks heavy for children of these ages. Children are more frequently 
hired for work in connection with such special crops as the various fruits and potatoes, 
tomatoes, onions, sugar beets, tobacco and so on, than for work on dairy or grain farms. 
They may be hired individually or as members of a family of several children. It is 
probable, too, that some of the children working on farms, other than their parents’, were 
not of native birth but had been brought to Canada by immigration aid societies and 
placed on farms. The Annual Report of the Dominion Supervisor of Juvenile Immigration 
for 1922-23 states that there were under supervision during that year 765 children under 14 
years of age. The delegation appointed by the British Government to obtain information 
regarding the system of child migration and settlement in Canada in 1924 recommended 
that, except in the case of children accompanying their parents, Government assistance 
should be confined in the future to children who had reached the school-leaving age in 
the United Kingdom before leaving for Canada. This recommendation has been adopted 
by the Canadian Department of Immigration. 

A large percentage of the boys working on farms in Canada in 1921 were, however, 
on their home farms. The census report shows 43,094 boys of 16 and 17 years of age, 15,571 
boys 15 years old and 8,877 boys 14 years old spending the “major portion of their time” 
on their parents’ farms. There were also 5,343 farm boys between 10 and 13 years of age 
reported to the census enumerators as working at home. There is no information regarding 
the children under 10 years of age who are employed about farms in Canada.° In 
addition to those recorded by the census enumerators, there is without doubt, a much 
larger number of children of school age whose work at home is not sufficient to justify 
them being classed with those who are gainfully employed “for the major portion of their 
time” but whose school attendance is seriously affected by seasonal work on the farm. 
Children may be engaged intermittently in general agricultural work including ploughing, 
seeding, harrowing, gathering in crops, herding cattle and caring for live-stock, but they 
are frequently absent from school for continuous periods to plant and hoe potatoes and 
to plant, weed and thin other vegetables and to gather fruit and vegetables. 

Rural industries other than agriculture contribute to the neglect of schooling. <A) 
school inspector in northern New Brunswick reported for the year 1926-27: 

“A deplorable state of affairs exists in some parishes where whole families spend 
the winter in the lumber camps, the children being thereby deprived of school privil- 
eges for nearly half a year.”? 


As to the effect of farm work on the health of children, one writer states: 

“The relation of farm work to the health and physical development of children is 
difficult to trace, so many factors enter into deficient health and growth; but that so 
many farm children suffer ill effects from overwork, from doing work too hard or too 
prolonged, from tasks that require a continual stooping posture (such as hoeing and 
binding corn, hoeing and digging potatoes or setting up the corn after the plough) 
from exposure and wet clothing in bad weather is not to be denied. ... The common 
belief in the country that farm work is the certain road to good physical development 
and health is hardly justified by the facts. Comparison of city and country health 
statistics does not support it. More children in the rural than in the urban schools 


1Annual Report by Chief Superintendent of Education, p. 82. 
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have physical defects and ailments. . . . Health examinations of more than a million 

school children in New York State show that 72 per cent of pupils in city schools and 

87 per cent of pupils in rural schools have health defects.” 3 

The provincial distribution of the juveniles engaged in farm work at home in 1921 is 
shown in Table 16. 


TABLE 16.—Number of Juveniles Employed on Home Farms in Canada and in Each Province, 1921 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


The early compulsory school attendance laws in Canada distinguished between children 
in rural districts and children of the same age in urban communities, and in some 
provinces at the present time the statutory requirements as to attendance are lower in 
the country districts. Distances from school in sparsely settled areas coupled with poor 
roads had some influence in determining that rural children should be required to attend 
school for a shorter period but the need for assistance on the farm was recognized by the 
school laws and in some provinces the minimum age for school leaving was, and is, lower 
for country children. In all the provinces, there are districts where the children are few 
and far apart and for this reason or because of the cost or climatic or. other conditions, 
the board of school trustees may not cause the school to be open throughout the whole 
school year. This statement applies more particularly, but to a steadily decreasing extent, 
to the western provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia but 
it is true to a certain extent also in the Maritime Provinces and in Quebec and Ontario. 

The school law in Prince Edward Island permits school districts to. choose at what 
season of the year they will have vacations. Rural schools may have three weeks in May 
and October for seed-time and harvest and one week in July or December, or a vacation 
of six weeks beginning in July and two weeks in October, or two-teacher schools and larger 
may have eight weeks in summer and one in December. .In the three Maritime Provinces, 
there. was in 1921 a lower legislative standard of school attendance for rural districts, in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick a lower school-leaving age for country schools and in 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick a shorter term. Further, in 1921, attendance at 
rural schools in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia was compulsory only at the option of the 
school] district. In that year attendance was made compulsory by statute in Nova Scotia and in 
1923 rural districts in Nova Scotia were given authority to raise the age for school-leaving 
tc that established for cities and towns. The Superintendent of Education for Nova 
Scotia stated in his report for 1926-27 :— 


“A serious defect in our educational machinery and one calling for immediate 
remedy, is the non-enforcement of the Compulsory Attendance Act in the rural parts 
of the province. This is usually due to the failure of school boards to appoint atten- 
dance officers. Even when appointed, such officers are disinclined to act in their own 
neighbourhood. Under the statute, it is true, the council of any municipality may 
appoint a municipal attendance officer on the request of a majority of the sections, 
but this provision is a dead-letter. With the enlarged unit, however, it would be more 
feasible to regard the municipality as a whole and to appoint officers to enforce the 
Act, free from local or personal influences. It may be pointed out, also, that the 


‘Fuller, Child Labour and the Constitution, New York, 1923, pp. 40-42. 
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Council of Public Instruction has power under this Act to appoint a chief school 
attendance officer, whose duty it should be to direct the enforcement of the Act through- 
out the province. It is strongly urged that such appointment be made. That any child 
should fail to secure its inalienable right to a public school education through the 
neglect of its parents or the community at large, is a denial of the first principle of 
equality of opportunity. We owe it to ourselves. as a people, to see that the province 
be entirely free from the stigma of illiteracy and the social evils that follow in its train.” 


The specific exemption accorded to a child under 14 whose services are urgently 
required in husbandry or in household duties or for the maintenance of himself or others 
for a period not to exceed six weeks under the present laws in Manitoba and Ontario, and 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta to one under 15 years, operates mainly to permit farm 
children to work at home during the busy season. In Ontario rural districts, children 
over 14 and under 16 may absent themselves from school for work at home without pro- 
curing a permit from the school attendance officer as is required in urban districts. 

Table 17 shows the proportion of children, 7 to 14, and young persons, 15 to 19 years 
of age! in rural and urban areas not at school during the school year 1920-21, by provinces. 
The higher age period is included in the table as it indicates the attendance of boys and 
girls above the normal age for elementary schools but still in attendance at such schools 
in both rural and urban areas, together with the attendance at secondary schools, more 
particularly in urban communities. Figures for the single years from 15 to 19 show a 
slower falling off in school attendance in rural districts than in towns and villages. The 
more rapid decline in urban centres indicates the different conditions of employment in 
town and country. Boys and girls in the country may help at home before and after 
school and at busy seasons while attending school for the rest of the term but many 
juveniles in cities and towns take up full-time employment as soon as they have reached 
the statutory school-leaving age. 


TABLE 17.—Percentage of Juveniles, 7-14 and 15-19 Years of Age in Rural and Urban Areas not at 
School during year 1920-21, by Provinces.* 


7-14 years 15-19 years 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Ris a aie, fled fe gl. «cv obagloaier 7:5 13-8 69-7 80-1 
er eo ys cic pecker» cowe aid becaeeen 8-7 12-7 62-1 75-0 
TROVE eorae alien) ee PE Oe 8-2 15-8 68-5 74:6 
INOW arene loner eee ty Lis bibs cade. «tis so oe bic calete « 8-9 19-8 68-7 78-6 
er BE a 10-3 16-5 75-8 87-1 
Soyo on epee on) hoe tar pn ae iene emt elie 6-3 10-3 69-3 79-1 
Dearie ee PON OL ee, 4.2 13-2 63-8 77:1 
AME SCO ana te hrart ree: c4 me A fo. 25 10nd Ald a S8 «dle kde oD 4-9 13-5 60-5 80-9 
i eR NE i a nn wi ccs ivthn aed 5-2 13-1 56-9 73°6 
RIE ee, nc cs cha eh a hips pe ® 5-1 10-1 61-2 69-8 


*In part from Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1926, p. 97. 


The greatest problem in connection with school attendance concerns, however, not the 
children who do not attend at all but those who attend irregularly or for a part of the year 
only. The proportion of the children, 7 to 14 years of age, enrolled in rural and urban 
schools, who attended for seven or more months during the school year 1920-1921 is shown 
in Table 18:— 


— Canada| P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B:C, 


ee | | | | | | | 


Lo Beagle tie 84-0 74-9 79-8 72-2 91-9 90-8 84-2 67-3 69-9 92-5 
Rrbetsets vast. 96-6 95-0 96-7 96-8 96-8 96-6 96-8 95-4 96-4 96-6 


=e 5 : : ‘ Pronk 
1In ref to of school children, the figures do not include the last-named year. That is, children 7 to 1 
efiaa iin elites aoe their seventh birthday to their fourteenth, not children over 14 years of age. 
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In some of the newer school districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, schools are not open 
during the winter months but operate throughout the summer. School attendance at such 
schools during the nine months’ period prior to June 1, 1921, which the census figures cover, 
could hardly exceed seven and one-half months. To what extent the figures for these 
provinces should be modified on this account is not known. 


Finally, the proportion of all children 7 to 14 years of age in the rural and urban popula- 
tion who attended. school for seven or more months in 1920-21 is given in Table 19:— 


—- Canada| P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. }. Alta.;).B.C. 


Rule 79-3'\- 65.4) |. 67-21) oSiaOnl OeSOMAal DeSISA |, 7Ss() | ne son manera 83-0 
UnbawecweA i 89-3 |. 867 Hie 88-7 bh Sob shAhes-ee) Ggoldol:o-ge-84) esozalioma 91-7 


Table 17 indicates that, according to the census figures, in the provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Nova Scotia there was a higher percentage of rural children, 7 to 14 years 
of age, not attending school than the Dominion average. In New Brunswick, out of every 
100 country children from 7 to 14 years of age, nearly 20 were not at school at all during 
the year 1920-21. In Quebec, out of every 100 rural children of these ages 164 were not at 
school and in Nova Scotia nearly 16. The difference between the percentage of rural and 
urban children at school in New Brunswick is particularly high. In the provinces of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, the propor- 
tion of the children enrolled in rural schools who attended seven months or more fell below 
the average for the Dominion. As pointed out above, some modification of the Saskatchewan 
and Alberta figures should be made. Moreover, in these provinces, as in Manitoba, with 
their sparsely settled areas and the pioneer nature of many of the settlements, with schools 
remote and labour scarce, school attendance is probably affected adversely to a further extent 
by the character of the population. Over 36 per cent of the people over 10 years of age 
in Saskatchewan in 1921 were foreign-born while over 39 per cent of the population over 
10 years of age in Alberta were foreign-born. A comparison of the 1921 figures with those 
for 1911 and the annual reports of the provincial Departments of Education subsequent 
to the census of 1921 points to a steady and rapid improvement in the provision for school 
facilities and in school attendance in these provinces. British Columbia, Quebec and Ontario 
show a relatively high percentage of attendance of enrolled children in country districts. 

The figures, however, which most truly reveal conditions as to school attendance are 
those in Table 19, showing the proportion of children in the population who attended school 
for seven or more months of the year or for an effective period. In New Brunswick only 
57:9 per cent of the rural children were at school more than seven months in 1920-21; in 
Prince Edward Island 65-4 per cent attended for a minimum of seven months and in Nova 
Scotia 67:2 per cent. In these provinces, the rural population at these ages exceeds the 
urban, the number of children in rural areas being almost four times as great in Prince 
Edward Island, two and one-half times in New Brunswick and one and one-third times in 
Nova Scotia. As pointed out above, in the three Maritime Provinces the statutory require- 
ments as to school attendance were lower in rural districts than in urban communities in 
1921 and this condition is reflected in the greater difference between the proportions of rural 
and urban children at school for an effective period of the school year than in any of the 
other provinces, excepting Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

While the report of the census, 1921, indicates that there is room for considerable improve- 
ment in the matter of school attendance in all the provinces and more especially in the rural 
sections, it should be borne in mind that the provincial reports since 1921 show that increased 
attention is being devoted to the problem and that through the appointment of school 
attendance officers and a stricter enforcement of the law, conditions have been steadily 
improving. The problem varies from province to province according to the character of the 
population, its racial origins, educational standards and economic condition as well as the 
geographic, climatic and industrial conditions obtaining in different sections. School reports, 
however, indicate that children are kept at home to help about the farm. The Provincial 
School Attendance Officer of Ontario stated in his report for the year 1927:— 


1S8ee Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada, a Study of the Census of 1921, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1926. 
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_“A detailed survey of conditions adversely affecting attendance shows the following 
main causes, in the order of their priority, viz: (1) ill-health, (2) sporadic and seasonal 
employment in rural areas, (3) weather and road conditions, (4) parental apathy and 
(5) indigence.” 


- 


In his report for 1928, employment at home is stated to be the cause of 32 per cent of the 
irregular attendance at rural schools:— 

- “Serious inroads on attendance are made by emergent conditions on the far 
to meet which the help of the school child is invoked. Farm life has radically oes 
in the last decade. The machine age is upon us, the ‘hired man’ has largely dis- 
appeared, and hand-help at urgent times must fall upon the school girl and boy. Ontario 
is peculiarly situated in this respect. The simple and more uniform procedure of grain 
growing in summer, and wood-cutting in winter has given place to specialized production 
such as truck-farming and sugar-beet, potato, tobacco, tomato and fruit culture on a 
farm-wide scale. These demand concentrated effort during a few weeks to plant and 
especially to harvest the crop without loss, and, in his dilemma, the farmer turns to the 
growing child for available help.” 


In all the provinces, certain areas are devoted to specialized crops in connection with 
which juveniles, particularly young children, can be more useful than in the dairying and 
grain-growing districts. Potatoes in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario, sugar-beets in Ontario and southern Alberta, onions, tomatoes and other fruits and 
vegetables in Nova Scotia, Ontario and the Okanagan district of British Columbia and on 
Vancouver Island and tobacco in Ontario and Quebec are among the particular crops affecting 
the school attendance of children in Canada. The annual report of a school inspector for 
an Ontario county for 1927 contains the following comment :— 

“ During the months of September and October the attendance in the school is low. 

This is due principally to the fact that work may be had in the canning factories, and 

that tomatoes must reach these factories. One remedy which has been suggested, is a 

change in the holiday period.” 


Another inspector in Ontario reported for 1928:— 

“Crops such as sugar beets and tobacco have created a demand for child labour and 
in some sections the schools are almost disorganized during the harvesting of these crops. 
This might not be so serious, if pupils returned promptly when the work is finished, but 
when children get in the habit of attending irregularly it is much more difficult to secure 
regular attendance.” 


Still another Ontario school inspector points out:— 


“ All these crops (tomatoes, tobacco, sugar-beets and onions) require labour that can 
be and in part is done by children, resulting in considerable loss of time from school.” 


The result of irregular attendance appears in the poor progress made by such children 
in school work, their lack of interest in and dislike of it and, finally, leaving school before 
they have completed the elementary grades. A survey of retarded children in Cincinnati 
finds that “failure in school is a more compelling motive than economic pressure in sending 
them into industry.”1 Retardation may be due to other causes than poor attendance but 
the direct relation between the two is obvious. Juveniles who perform a reasonable amount 
of farm work suited to their years and under the supervision of their parents may be under- 
going a valuable training in habits of industry and in agricultural work. Where such work 
does not interfere with school attendance up to an age when such attendance is no longer 
profitable or economically possible, it may be desirable and may provide the vocational train- 
ing required for those who expect to become farmers. 

In connection with the employment of children on farms and the distinction made in 
the school attendance laws between children living in rural districts and children living 
in cities, towns. or villages, the following extracts from the Final Report of a Com- 
mittee of the British Board of Education on Juvenile Education in relation to Employ- 


ment after the War? are pertinent :— 

“ Aoriculture is essentially from top to bottom a skilled industry, and if there is 
to be an agricultural revival in England, one of the most potent means for bringing 
it about must be an improved education, resulting both in a higher degree of farming 
ability and in a higher conception of the possibilities of village life. Of this, those 
who most desire the revival are the most firmly convinced. We are glad to find 
that most of the agricultural witnesses who have appeared before ‘us, while fully realiz- 


1Retardation in Cincinnati Public Elementary Schools. Trounstine Foundation. Cincinnati. 
2Cd. 8512, 1917. 
10156—33 
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ing the special difficulties that will attend progress in rural areas, hold firm to the faith 
in equality of educational conditions as the essential objective............teceeeee 


distinct advance in rural opinion... . ; 
“Over the greater part of the country, specialization is not likely to go much 
further, between 14 and 16, than this. But areas differ, and where there is a single 
predominant industry in an area, which most of the children will as a matter of course 
enter, there will be a natural tendency for the character of that industry to colour 
the instruction from the very beginning. Education, after all, must be based upon 
environment, and in such areas the industry is the central feature of the environment. 
This principle will have a special application in rural districts. It will not, as a rule, 
be possible to arrange more than two courses, one for boys and one for girls, in a rural 
village. The girls will require instruction in household and other practical subjects 
just as much as, or more than, in the towns, although upon somewhat different lines. 
And both for boys and for girls it will be both natural and right that the whole cur- 
riculum should relate itself to the rural atmosphere, just as it will relate itself to an 
artisan or a commercial atmosphere in a manufacturing town or a seaport. It is true, 
as we have already pointed out, that when they become adults many children brought 
up in villages will find their way to the towns. This is largely because the conditions 
of country life are not what they should be; the opportunities for betterment are too 
few, and for many youths farm work is a blind alley. But we are convinced that these 
conditions could and should be changed. Developing a rural atmosphere in the ele- 
mentary schools should assist in checking the migration from the country, and this 
will be all to the good. We advocate no change in our methods of instruction which 
would unfit those who leave the country for town life or which would in any way cur- 
tail their opportunities—far from it, we believe that these changes will make more use- 


ful citizens of the rising generation, and give them a wider and a sounder outlook 
upon life.” : 


LOGGING, FISHING AND TRAPPING 


The census report shows that there were employed in 1921 in the fishing industry 
130 boys under 14 years of age, 219 at 14 years old, 306 at 15 and 1,254 at 16 or 17 years 
old. That is, 655 under 16 and 1,909 under 18. The lumber industry gave employment 
to 42 under 14, 115 who were 14, 312 who were 15 and 1,598 over 16 and under 18. All 
but 108 of these were shantymen. There were 77 river drivers and 31 office employees. 

The great majority of the juveniles in logging and fishing were employed in the 
eastern and central provinces, 984 of those in the fisheries being in Nova Scotia, 148 in 
New Brunswick, 482 in Quebec and 102 in Ontario. The juveniles employed in logging 
included 138 in Nova Scotia, 352 in New Brunswick, 942 in Quebee and 355 in Ontario. 

Hunters and trappers enumerated included 12 boys under 14, 12 at 14 years of age, 
25 at 15 and 64 between 16 and 18 years of age, the majority of whom were living in 
Saskatchewan. | 

In none of the provinces is there legislation regulating the employment of juveniles 


in logging operations or in fishing or trapping. School attendance .laws limit such 
employment to some extent. 


MINING AND QUARRYING 


The annual report on Mineral Production in Canada compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics indicates not only that mining operations were considerably curtailed 
during the year 1921 as compared with previous years but that production increased tre- 
mendously in the gicceeding years and is likely to continue to increase rapidly in the 
future. The greatest development has occurred in the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia, although all the provinces show an increase. According 
to this report the average number of those employed in mines in Canada was 49,846 in 
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1921 and 64,292 in 1927. The number employed in quarries is not included in these figures. 
Unfortunately, there are no statistics to show the number of juveniles employed since 
1921. 


All the mining laws,! except those of New Brunswick and Manitoba, restrict the 
employment of young persons in some manner. In the former province there are no 
provisions concerning labour of any kind. The amendment of 1927 to the Manitoba Mines 
Act enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to issue regulations regarding the age 
and sex of persons who may be employed and the number of hours of labour in or about 
a mine. No such order in council has yet been passed. Provincial legislation on juvenile 
employment in mines is dealt with in Part III of this publication.2 The only changes that 
have been made since 1921 are the raising of the minimum age for employment in Nova 
Scotia and for employment in the surface workings of mines in Alberta. Boys under 16 
were prohibited from working about coal mines in Nova Scotia in 1923, and in 1927 the 
same age was fixed as the minimum for work in metal mines. In Alberta, a statute of 1930 
raises the minimum age for employment above ground from 14 to 16. 

Table 20 shows the number of male persons and of boys of certain ages employed in 
the mining and quarrying industries in Canada in 1921:— 


TABLE 20.—Number of Men and Boys Employed in Mining and Quarrying in Canada and in Each 
Province, 1921 


a Canada| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


Ali nbesse. eee, 50,860 | 15,350 801 | 4,363 | 9,378 309 383 | 9,148 | 11,089 
LORTS VESTS: co eee ce! Sy 116 ai apostate to 16 Oy ltattchete eee Th eRe ee 1 3 
14 years.iu. 0... cae eee. 130 52 5 37 20 1 1 6 8 
PO ITE al tee): Con herner sel) or, 353 164 10 66 20 1 6 39 47 
GO-ThVeare ve. ee. 516 ven 15 119 42 js 7 46 58 
Be a 1,690 811 3¢ 228 158 1 10 216 229 
Pi Weare. st 2,206 1,038 52 347 200 3 17 262 287 


Of the 50,860 men and boys working about mines and quarries in 1921, 3,626 were 
employed in quarries, 607 were working about oil and gas wells and 174 in connection with 
salt works. Coal mines employed at least 22,822 men and boys, of whom 872 were under 
18 years of age, and 158 under 16. “Labourers in mines” are grouped together in the 
census figures and it is impossible to tell how many of these were working tin coal mines. 
There were 9,713 such labourers and of these, 17 were under 14 years of age, 220 were 14 or 
15 and 606 were 16 or 17 years old. The “coal mine operatives” were distributed through 
‘Nova Scotia, where there were 110 under 16 and 484 over 16 and under 18, Alberta where 
those under 16 numbered 14 and those 16 and 17 years old 102, and British Columbia, where 
there were 21 boys under 16 and 102, 16 or 17 years of age. The raising of the minimum 
age for work about mines in Nova Scotia noted above will have reduced the number of 
juveniles under 16 employed in that province. 

The hazardous nature of mining does not need to be emphasized and in most of the 
provinces has been recognized by the establishment of a higher statutory minimum age 
than has been fixed for other industrial employment. Hours of labour underground are 
restricted by statute to eight hours a day in Alberta and British Columbia and in coal 
mines in Nova Scotia. The same limitation is imposed on the working hours underground 
of boys under 18 in Quebec mines, and of miners in the unorganized districts of Ontario. 
It is in these parts of the province of Ontario that the largest mining operations are carried 
on. Only in British Columbia are hours of labour above ground hmited by statute. 

Juveniles who start work in mines may continue to work there and not shift from one 
job to another as in other kinds of industrial employment but this depends on the character 
of the community in which they live, the steadiness of employment in the mining industry 
and the opportunities for other work such as agriculture or factory employment. 


1There are no mines in Prince Edward Island. 
2See pp. 102-104. 
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MANUFACTURES 


Of all the industries in Canada, with the exception of agriculture, manufacturing employs 
the largest number of juveniles. There were 14,268 juveniles, 10 to 15 years of age inclusive, 
or 1:3 per cent of all juveniles of these ages, employed in factories in 1921, and 34,185 
above that age and under 18 years. As previously stated, the census of 1921 was taken at a 
time of industrial depression and these figures are, in all probability, lower than similar 
figures for 1920 or succeeding years. Unfortunately, statistics by ages are not available for 
other years. 

There have, however, been certain factors tending to restrict the number of juveniles 
jn industrial and mercantile employment. The stricter enforcement of school attendance 
laws and the tendency in times of prosperity to keep children at school to a higher age 
have been referred to. It seems evident that the establishment of minimum rates of 
nvages for various classes of female employees in the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario! has tended to decrease the proportion of younger 
virls employed in the industries covered by the minimum wage orders. Such regulations 
were issued in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia prior to 1921 and in Alberta 
and Ontario since that year. In some cases the actual number of employed girls under 18 
has declined but where there has been an expansion in the industry, the number may have 
increased while the proportion has decreased. For example, in textile factories in Ontario, 
the number of girls under 18 reported to the Minimum Wage Board as employed in 1922 
was 2,244. In 1928, the number had increased to 2,352 but the proportion that these workers 
formed of the total number of girls and women employed in textile mills had declined from 
23:3 to 15-6 per cent. The Ontario Adolescent Schoo] Attendance Act compelling school 
attendance up to 16 years of age, in force from September 1, 1921, would operate also to 
reduce the number of those under 16 in factories in Ontario and is, no doubt, the cause 
of some of the decline in the textile factories. There is not sufficient information to enable 
a definite statement to be made as to the effect of the minimum wage laws on the employ- 
ment of younger girls but when employers are required to pay a fixed minimum wage they 
are likely to demand more efficient workers. 

It is generally accepted that work in factories should be entirely prohibited to children 
below a certain age. What age should be established as a minimum is not so generally 
agreed upon. The term “child labour ” is usually interpreted to mean the work for pay of 
children under 14. With the increasing knowledge of the health hazards of modern industry, 
child welfare organizations are recommending that wherever a child of 14 1s permitted to 
work in aw industrial establishment, such employment should be permitted 

“only after he has passed an examination as to physical fitness and only under super- 

vision which will ensure types of work and conditions of employment adjusted to his 

needs.’ 

“Modern industry makes a wholly new sort of demand upon the efficiency of 
labour. Under a program of mass production only the most vigorous and efficient can 
survive, as is indicated in the early age at which industrial workers now find themselves 
unfitted for their tasks, Everything tends towards a shorter and more intensive indus- 
trial life; but such an industrial life, like an athletic competition, requires training, A 
civilization which permits the energies of its younger generation to be sapped before 
their period of maximum production is wasting its most valuable asset.’ 

The suitability of factory employment for older juveniles varies from one industry to 
another and from one plant to another within the same industry. Factories may be well 
heated, lighted and ventilated or they may be poorly constructed and ill-kept; hours of 
labour range from eight to ten a day or longer and from 44 a week to 60 or more; substances 
handled may be harmless or poisonous; the air may be free from dust, fumes or gases or the 
manufacturing process may generate these to a greater or less degree and efforts to remove 
them may or may not be effective; juveniles may be employed on tasks not involving 
heavy work or exposure to dangerous machinery or to injurious dusts, fumes or gases or 
they may tend eny machine or carry on any work within their power. Finally, they 
may be employed as apprentices or learners or they may work as labourers where there 
is liitle or no opportunity to learn the different processes and so become skilled workers. 


_ 1First order issued in Quebec in 1927; Nova Scotia Board has not yet issued any orders and New Bruns- 
wick Act of 1930 is to come into force on proclamation. 


2W. R. P. Emerson, Professor of Children’s Diseases, Tufts College Medical School, in The Doctor Looks at Child 
Labour. National Child Labour Committee, New York, 1929. 


8C.-E, A. Winslow, Yale University School of Medicine, in The Doctor Looks at Child Labour, National Child Latour 
Committee, New York, 1929. 
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Canadian factory legislation is dealt with in Part III of this publication. It is suffici- 
ent here to state that the factory laws of Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario prohibit the 
employment of children under 14 years of age. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
minimum ages are 14 for boys and 15 for girls and in Alberta and British Columbia. no 
child under 15 may be so employed. The only change that has been made in the minimum 
age legislation since the census was taken in 1921 was the raising in 1923 of the age for boys 
in factories in British Columbia from .14 to 15. The Factory Act of New Brunswick does 
not. prohibit the employment of children. Prince Edward Island is almost entirely an 
agricultural province and has enacted no factory law. The definition of a “factory” varies 
from one province to another and exceptions are made in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
British Columbia for the canning industry. There is a certain degree of regulation of the 
employment of : youths,” the maximum protected age ranging from 14 for boys in New 
Brunswick to 16 in the other provinces except Quebec where the age is 18. Similar protec- 
tion 1s given to girls under 18 in ull the provinces. Restrictions on the work of young persons 
are practically confined, however, to those laid down in the original factory legislation of the 
eighties in Ontario and Quebec, and consist in the prohibition of the Heating by young 
workers of machinery while it is in motion or the working between the fixed and tiny orane 
parts of self-acting machines. Sections of the factory laws enabling the regulation by order in 
council of the work of young persons in dangerous trades have never been utilized except in 
Quebec. The provision of the Quebec statute for medical examination of employed juveniles 
is a dead letter2 The limitation of the hours of labour of women and young persons to ten 
a day and 60 a week in the eastern. provinces? has been modified in the aif provinces 
The statutory limits in Manitoba and Alberta are nine a day and 54 a week, in Saskatche- 
wan 48 a week, and in British Columbia eight a day and 48 a week. In all aooreiase exemp- 
uons are permitted from the restriction regarding hours for a limited period. 

There is a general clause in all the provincial statutes stipulating that young persons? 
shall not be employed so that their health is liable to be injured. Such a provision gives wide 
powers to factory inspectors but requires expert knowledge for its application particularly 
in such hazardous industries as those involving the use of poisonous A None 
of the provincial factory laws requires that industrial establishments shall be inspected by 
physicians or medical officers of health. In all the provinces but New Brunswick, the factory 
inspector is authorized to take with him into any factory a medical practitioner or medical 
officer of health or sanitary inspector. This provision, however, is merely permissive. Fac- 
tories are within the jurisdiction of the provincial health authorities in all the provinces but 
the Inspection and regulation of these work-places appear to be left entirely to the factory 
inspectorate. 

A committee of business and professional citizens of Montreal sponsored in 1928 a health 
survey of the city of Montreal by a technical committee whose findings they endorsed5 
The recommendations of this committee which are of interest in connection with the 
employment of juveniles in factories, are as follows:— 


“1. Reporting of occupational diseases by physicians to the Department of Health. 


“2 Regular and thorough inspection of factories with follow-up inspectors and physicians 
of the Department of Health, from a sanitary standpoint. 


“2 No child under 18 years of age® to be employed without having had a medical 
examination and secured a certificate permitting his employment at certain work. 
Such examinations could be made by the physicians of the Department of Health 
on Saturday mornings. The examinations should be of a uniform standard, and 
have as their object to prevent the child from over-taxing his strength. The 
physicians must, therefore, know the normal development of the child, ‘his 
capacity for work without overstrain, and the work called for in various occupations, 
in order to be able to issue a proper certificate.” 


1See pp. 104-121. 

2See p. 121. ; A ; 

8There appears to be no limitation on normal hours of labour of young persons in Nova Scotia. See pp. 114-115 of this 
publication. A Quebec statute of 1930 reduces the maximum weekly hours for factory employment from 60 to 55. 

4““Any person” in certain provinces. See p. 120. ; / 

sMontreal Health Survey Committee; Lord Atholstan, E. W. Beatty, K.C., Lyon Cohen, Louis S. Colwell, Sir Arthur 
W. Currie, E. R. Decary, Hon. P. R. Du Tremblay, M.L.C., J. T. Foster, J. A. Francceur, Sir Charles Gordon, Louis de 
Lotbiniére Harwood, M.D., Sir Herbert 8. Holt, Beaudry Leman, C. F. Martin, M.D., J. W. McConnell, Edouard Mont- 
petit, Hon. J. L. Perron, K.C., Hon. Donat Raymond. rr. ‘ : 

6In the English edition of Report, age is given as 13. This is an error, according to letter received by Department of 
Labour from Dr. A. Grant Fleming, McGill University, member of technical committee. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that there may be a wide difference between statutes 
enacted and statutes enforced. Under all the provincial factory laws, inspectors to enforce 
their provisions have been appointed. No attempt has been made in this analysis to 
enquire into the effectiveness of the enforcement of the law in any of the provinces except 
when information is available from some local authority. 

Tables 21 and 22 show the numerical and percentage distribution, by provinces, of the 
juveniles employed in factories, together with the distribution of the total number of 
persons employed in manufacturing establishments in 1921. 


TABLE 21.—Number of Persons! of All Ages and of Juveniles of Certain Ages Employed in Factories 
in Canada and in Each Province, in 1921 


— All ages 10-13 14 15 10-15 16-17 

years years years years years 
CENAGA Re var elec, 475,520 680 3,428 9,860 14,268 34,185 
Prince Edward Island...... 1, 267 15 14 3l 60 95 
INGE SEO GEA rile oreo vee areal 20, 066 40 70 194 304 1,165 
New Brunswick............ 17,210 38 pm ba bs 244 397 1,098 
Quebee ere: er eS 147,902 462 1,909 4,226 6,597 13,503 
Ombarighnet uri? esto weds 229, 132 109 1,467 4,559 6,135 15, 463 
Ee er tiaons ocak Ns 16, 789 6 56 246 308 1,099 
Saskatchewan.............- 5, 133 1 17 50 68 235 
Alerter Shey eo pia 9° I ade I 9 83 92 425 
British;Columbia.......... 29,429 9 (h 227 307 1,102 


1Excludes owners, superintendents and managers. 


TABLE 22.—Percentage Distribution of All Persons! and of Juveniles of Certain Ages Employed in 
Factories, by Provinces, 1921 


EE All 10-13 14 15 10-15 16-17 
ages years years years years years 
CAN RG eek ee eS, Oe 100 160 100 100 100 100 
Prince Edward Island.................. 0-3 2-2 0-4 0-3 0-4 0-3 
IN OVER OR ie oes os Gite, sc's)s bola oot eee 4.2 5-9 1-9 2-0 2-1 3°4 
New Srunsmiek.o8. o0 ces oo PER 3°6 5-6 3-1 2-5 2:8 3-2 
Que laGere re Pools Ahi yiey. sacar 31-1 67-9 51-2 42-9 46-2 39-5 
QORESTIG HAT ak eG wire eus oc gute 48-2 16-0 39°3 46-2 43-0 45-2 
Manitgnatiee: ee), UL eae 3°5 0-9 1-5 2°5 2-2 3-2 
DAS K ALG Ro we iiss ils) cide wile wie am OM 1-1 0-1 0-5 0-5 0:5 0-7 
NOT bE pom Biers ial cnclciS ss abs on cel eu tie ee Bick. dalle ite ee 0-2 0-8 0-6 1-2 
BritishvGolmmrp rc oy aa oe 6-2 1-3 1-9 2-3 2-1 3-2 


1E}xcludes owners, superintendents and managers. 


Of the 14,268 children, 10 to 15 years of age inclusive, working in factories in 1921, 6,597 
or 46:2 per cent were in the province of Quebec and 6,135 or 43 per cent in the province 
of Ontario. Of the 680 children 10 to 13 years of age, 462 were in Quebec and 109 in Ontario. 
At 14 years, there were 1,909 in Quebec factories and 1,467 in Ontario. At 15 years, 4,559 
were in Ontario and 4,226 in Quebec. Of the 475,520 persons of all ages engaged in manu- 
facturing in Canada in 1921, Ontario manufacturing establishments employed 229,132 or 
48°2 per cent and Quebec factories 147,902 or 31:1 per cent. Thus, in these two provinces 
were concentrated 79°3 per cent of all those who were engaged in manufacturing. British 
Columbia ranks third in order of importance as a manufacturing province but employed in 
1921 only 6°2 per cent of the factory workers in Canada and only 2-1 per cent of those from 
10 to 15 years of age. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had 4:2 per cent and 3-6 per cent, 
respectively, of all the factory employees in Canada and 2-1 per cent and 2-8 per cent, 
respectively, of those under 16 years of age. In Manitoba, 16,789 were employed in manu- 
facturing and of these, 308 or 2:2 per cent were less than 16 years old. 

The proportion of juveniles, 10 to 15 years old inclusive, and 10 to 17 years old 
inclusive, among factory employees in Canada is set out by provinces in Table 23. 
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TABLE 23.—Proportion of Juveniles, Male and Female, 10-15 Years of Age and 10-17 Years of Age, 
Among Persons Employed in Factories in Canada and in Each Province, 1921 


(Workers! of all ages = 100) 


10-15 years 10-17 years 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 


es | | on | | | 


os 


Phe OL ie i Nd a ea 2°3 5:7 3:0 7°6 19-4 10-2 
Prince Edward PBL AT CO. MILES « Shdik: a Stace 3°9 6-4 4-7 11-1 14-3 12-2 
Nova Scotia.........-.e cece cece rece 1-4 2-0 1:5 6-7 10-4 7:3 
PTAC eo cas tiles heehee 2-1 3:2 2°3 7°9 12-5 8-7 
Quebec snl ly hye AIS SS EL eres 3°4 7-2 4-5 10°38 22-6 13-6 
Ontario eS ie ain A Se rr 2-0 5:3 2-7 6-9 19-0 9-4 
ei AE US «sues dei eserdons 1-5 3°4 1:8 6-4 17-0 8-4 
IS ok ak eee & a rr 1-4 1-2 1:3 5-6 75 5-9 
Aibdtbekecemtete accrhprisicsas m+: 1-0 1-1 1-1 5-2 10-6 6-0 
Bevitigh COMDIAL oe. seit ce ce leeds 0-9 2-2 1:0 4-1 12-7 4-8 


eee ee eee 


1Excludes owners, superintendents and managers. 


The numerical importance of the young workers in the manufacturing industries appears 
from this table. In Canada as a whole, the girls under 16 years of age formed 5-7 per 
cent of all the women employed in factories. The girls under 18 formed 19-4 per cent of 
the total number of women. On the other hand, the number of boys under 18 employed in 
factories was 7°6 per cent of the number of male factory workers in Canada and the number 
of those under 16 was 2-3 per cent of all the male workers. There were almost four times 
as many men as women employed in factories in 1921 but the average age of the women 
is much lower, over one-half the employed women being under 25 years of age and over 
half the men being under 34 years. The proportion of employed juveniles varied consider- 
ably between the provinces. In Prince Edward Island and Quebec, the proportion of the 
younger group is above the average for the Dominion. In the former province, however, 
there were only 60 persons under 16 years of age employed in factories and 47 of these 
were engaged in the canning or curing of fish. On the whole, juvenile workers formed 
a larger proportion of the total number of factory employees in the eastern provinces than 
in the western, the central province of Ontario falling slightly below the Dominion average. 
As shown in Table 22, only a little over one-half the number of those employed in factories 
under 16 years of age were in the four eastern provinces but 56-6 per cent of the 14-year-old 
workers and 81-6 per cent of the 10-to-13-year-old workers were in these provinces. 

The. principal manufactures in connection with which juveniles are employed in Canada 
are shown in Table 24. 

TABLE 24.—Number of Juveniles Employed in Certain Manufacturing Industries 
in Canada, 1921 
eer ee eee ee eee 


10-13 years 14 years 15 years 16-17 years 


Mule Female! Total | Male [Female Total | Male |Female| Total | Male Female{ Total 


ee | nae a 
ee ee | ees | 


All manufactures ..... 462 218 680] 2,24¢| 1,488| 3,728] 5,702) 4,158) 9,860/19, 961 14,224] 34,185 
Textiles 7 : 
ocean Se haa 43 51 94 363 438 go1| 738 1,082] 1,820) 1,775] 3,076) 4,851 
al tlhe as 13 52 65 77 308 385] 225 8721 1,097| 755) 3,310) 4,065 
Tron and steel........... 93 1 24] 189 16 205| 723 87 810| 3,417 450| 3,867 
Non-ferrous metals..... 9 3 12 55 16 71) ete 104 320] 749 357 1, 106 
Saw and planing mills. . 97 = 97| 338 - 338] 642 1 643] 2,518 1] 2,519 
Pulp and paper.........- 22 6 98) 130 53 183} 260 138 398] 1,213 440} 1,653 
"eae oo 24 8 30] 192 45 937| 471 204 675| 1,469| $02| 2,271 
Boots and shoes.......- 24 15 39 90 81 171| 206 194 400] 614 518| 1,132 
cots use ; 
eet cogil 5 11 16 26 107 133 51 330 381] 207 960] 1, 167 
Tobacco and cigarettes. 4 4 8 13 20 33 26 55 81f 2138 ba “e 
Rubber goods.........- 6 2 8 36 25 Glide «232 100 922} 397 9 
Totals Eh 270 153 493| 1,509] 1,109| 2,618] 3,680] 3,167) 6,847 13,327| 10,924] 24,251 
wat | ag) 52 213] 539 274 813] 1,496 702| 2,198] 5,203) 2,114) 7,317 
Gane i rit fi 31 13 44, 192 105 297| 526 289 815| 1,431; 1,186] 2,617 
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The manufactures listed in this table represent the industries employing over 70 per 
cent of all the girls under 14 in factories and over 76 per cent of'all the girls from 14 to 17 
years of age inclusive. Of the boys employed in factories, over 58 per cent of those 10 to 13 
years old are in the specified industries and over 66 per cent of the older youths are engaged 
in connection with the manufacture of these products. There were 3,773 boys and girls 
under 18 years of age reported as being employed in “unspecified ” industries The propor- 
tion of women and juveniles is always greater in those industries in which the work is light 
and requires dexterity rather than strength. Consequently, the textile industry, boot and 
shoe manufacture, confectionery making, paper box manufacture and canning and preserving 
employ a relatively large number of juveniles. 

Table 25 gives the number and percentage distribution of boys and girls, among the 
manufacturing industries employing the largest numbers of young persons in 1921. 


TABLE 25.—Number and Per Cent Distribution of Juveniles 10 to 15 and 16 to 17 Years of Age, 
inclusive, Employed in Certain Manufacturing Industries, 1921 


ne 


10-15 years 16-17 years 
— Male Female Male - Female 
No hs No % No. % No % 

All manufactures................ 8,404; 100 5,864; 100 19,961} 100 14,224, 100 

Textiles, primary products........ 1,144 13-6 1/571 26-8 1075 8-91 3,076 21-6 
Textile goods and clothing......... 315 3°7 1232 21-0 755 3:8 3,310 23-3 
NGO AG BGO tess scsi rex Warepeteeceeles ved 935 11-1 104 1 Slaecdsy 417 17-1 450 3-2 
Non-ferrous metals................ 280 3-3 123 2-1 749 3:8 357 2-5 
Saw and planing mills............. 1,077 12-8 1 0-0} 2,518 12-6 il 0-0 
Pulprancipaner tay. ea yig, Bas 412 4-9 197 3-4 1,213 6-1 440 3-1 
Printing and book-binding......... 687 8-2 257 4-4 1,469 7-4 802 5:6 
BOOS an mROeS i. oe ss een 320 3-8 290 4-9 614 3-1 518 3-6 
Biscuits and confectionery makers. 82 1-0 448 7°6 207 1-0 960 6-7 
Tobacco and cigarettes............ 43 0-5 79° 1:3 213 1-1 619 4-3 
Ruebhereoodstcs.'s'. ilscacesk sabe 164 2-0 127 2-2 397 2-0 391 2-7 


TEXTILES 


It is clear from Tables 24 and 25 that the textile industry is the most important industry 
so far as girls under 18 years are concerned. It employs, too, a larger number of boys 
from 10 to 15 years inclusive, than any other manufacturing industry. Of all employed 
girls, 10 to 15 years of age, over 47 per cent are engaged in the manufacture of textiles or 
textile products. Nearly 45 per cent of the 16 and 17 year-old girls are similarly employed. 
Table 26 sets out the number and proportion of juveniles, 10-15 years of age, and those 16 
and 17 years of age, who were employed in 1921 in the textile industry in the different 
provinces. Part I of the table deals with those engaged in the manufacture of cotton, wool 
and silk, including the making of knitted goods, rugs and carpets, rope and twine. Part II 
covers the manufacture of textile goods and wearing apparel including awnings, tents and 
sails, mattresses, ready-made and custom-made clothing, hats and caps. In both sections of 
the table, the number of owners, superintendents, and managers has been omitted. 

Over 90 per cent of the persons employed in textile factories in Canada im 1921 were 
in Quebec and Ontario and over 84 per cent of those employed in the manufacture of 
textile products were employed in these two provinces. In 1921, Ontario textile factories 
employed about 2,700 more workers than Quebec while Quebec employed about 2,500 more 
persons in establishments making clothing and other textile goods. In New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia there were 1,561 and 902 textile workers respectively, and in British 
Columbia, 263. The manufacture of clothing and other textile products is not so con- 
centrated in the central provinces as are the primary processes of textile manufacture. 
Over 1,000 persons were employed in 1921 in these industries in each of the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Alberta. 

The numerical importance of juveniles in the production of textiles and textile goods 
appears from Table 26. Of all the workers in textile mills in Canada, exclusive of owners 
and superintendents, 8-3 per cent were under 16 years of age. The proportion of juveniles 


1See pp. 71-72. 
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of these ages in all the manufacturing industries of ‘Canada in 1921 was 3:0 per cent. 
The proportion of juvenile workers under 18 years of age in textile mills in 1921 was 23-3 
per cent; the proportion in factories of all kinds was 10:2 per cent. In Ontario 1,192 or 
7-4 per cent of all the textile workers were under 16, in Quebec 1,400 or 10-5 per cent 
were under 16. The 16 and 17-year-old workers numbered 2,261 or 17-0 per cent of the 
total in Quebec and 2,233 or 13-9 per cent of the total in Ontario. The proportion of the 
persons, including owners and superintendents, employed in the textile mills in the United 
States in 1920 who were under 16 years of age was 5:9 per cent. The similar proportion in 
Canada in 1921 was 8:1 per cent. 


TABLE 26.—Total Number of Persons! and Number and Per Cent of Juveniles 10 to 15 Years of Age 
inclusive, and 16 to 17 Years of Age inclusive, Employed in Textile Industries in Canada 
and in Each Province, 1921 


1. Primary Production 


Canada| P.E.I.| N.S N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


All ages......... 32,929 13 938} 1,606) 13,312) 16,078 245 7 66 264 
10-13 years...... 94 - 2 ti 61 24 - - ~ - 
14 VERT Sy. ca sats 801 - 4 38 467 290 ~ - - 2 
LS VeRTSY, ec. 1,820 - 12 45 872 878 7 1 | 4 
10-15 years 

Number. . i345; 2715 - 18 90| 1,400) 1,192 rt 1 1 6 

Percent... fl 253 8:3 - 1-9 5:6 10-5 7-4 (2-8)} (14-3) (1-5) (2:3) 
16-17 years 

NAMED OT act. oe ¢ 4,851 iE 99 189} 2,261) 2,233 a2 - 4 32 

Per centre. i 14-9 (7-7) 10:5 11-8 17-0 13:9), 13-1 - (6-1) 12-1 
10-17 years 

INH DET, nas. 7,566 1 aly) 279| 3,661) 3,425 39 1 5 38 

Per vent... 23:3 (7°7)| 12-5 17-4 27°5 21:3 15-9} (14-3) (7-6) 14-4 
Peeeenwe ur one bo) OC) Seng eee 

2.—Textile Goods and Clothing 

eepeeme al eee oe Oe 
IULOZES ko 54,938 276| 1,818} 1,229} 24,515] 21,945 1,743 651; 1,014] 1,747 
10-13 years...... 65 - ~ 1 56 is q - - - 
Pemearghe fs fs 385 - 2 4 248 122 3 1 - 5 
PEOVCATS 2 202, . o's 1,097 2 6 i 653 376 26 3 8 16 
10-15 years 

Number....... 1, 547 2 8 12 957 50 30 4 8 21 

Por ent. is 5.4 « 2-8 (0:7) (0-4) 1-0 3:9 2-3 1:7 (0:6) (0-8) 1-2 
16-17 years 

igi ite Sewel. 4,065 9 71 AAV 423317 lor 1y'382 112 19 46 115 

Percent. :t..42 7:4 (3:3) 3°9 3°6 9-5 6-1 6-4 2°9 4-5 6-6 
10-17 years 

Biaaien ats 5,612 it 79 56| 3,274) 1,887 142 23 54 136 

OR ONS uieiirks) 0's 10-2 4-0 4-3 4-6 13-4 8-4 8-1 3°5 5-3 7-8 


Note.—Where numbers are too small to be significant, percentages are enclosed in brackets. 
1Excludes owners, superintendents and managers. 


In the manufacture of ready-made clothing and other textile products included in the 
second section of Table 26, the proportion of young workers to other workers was smaller 
than in the primary processes of the industry and there were fewer workers under 16 years 
of age employed. The number under 16 employed in such establishments in 1921 in Que- 
bec. was 957 and in Ontario 505, forming in the latter province 2°3 per cent of the total 
number of workers and in Quebec 3-9 per cent of all the employees in such establishments. 
In Quebec, 13:4 per cent were under 18 years of age and in Ontario 8-4 per cent were less 
than 18. 

T- is impossible to distinguish between the employees in cotton, woollen and silk 
factories in the census report as those enumerated as beamers, warpers, winders and reelers, 
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carders, dyers, spinners and weavers may be employed in one or other of these industries. ° 
The labourers under 16 years of age in cotton mills, however, numbered 322 and the 

labourers under 16 in woollen factories numbered 23. Those under 18 in cotton were 680, 

in wool 128. Further, among the cotton factory employees, excluding labourers and the 

skilled workers named above, there were 534 under 16 and 1,303 under 18 years of age. 

In woollen mills, the employees under 16, other than labourers or the special classes noted 

above, numbered 200 and those under 18, 556. Reports of the Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics on the cotton, woollen, and hosiery and knit goods industries for 1919 show the 

number of those employed in these industries in that year as follows:— 


Cotton Wool Hosiery and knit goods All Dastiles 
ee] eee Se ean Na A Nk ARB aga Widen A. te a Pb lWtone) ome OY y 
Allee Under 16 ‘Alba: Under 16 Allee ‘Under 16 Alt aine Under 16 
ployees! en % ployees! No. % ployees! nr. % ployees! No. % 
16,050 2,061 | 12-8 5, 746 362 6-3 | 12,729 657 | 5:2 | 34,525 3,080 | 8-9 


It appears, then, that the bulk of the juvenile labour in textile mills is employed in cotton 
manufacture. The history of these industries confirms this deduction. Cotton factories 
were among the first to give employment to children and they have continued to be 
the principal manufacturing industry employing young workers. There is no information 
available as to the number of juveniles employed since 1921. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in its Report on the Textile Industries in Canada, 1917-1926, gave the average 
number of wage-earners employed in the manufacture of cotton textiles in 1921 as 
16,141. In 1926 this number had risen to 21,477 and in 1927 to 222852 The average number 
of wage-earners in the woollen textile industries in 1921 was 6,853, in 1926, 7,423 and in 
1927, 7,361.3 i 

The enforcement? of the 1919 amendment of the section of the Industrial Establishments 
Act of Quebec prohibiting employment of juveniles under 16 unless they are able to read 
and write fluently has tended to reduce the proportion employed under this age in Quebec 
but such juveniles may be permitted to work if they attend night school regularly. Further, 
the Report of the Minister of Public Works and Labour of Quebec for 1928-29 shows a decided 
falling off in the number of female “apprentices” or inexperienced employees in the textile 


there was a decrease of 169 in the number of inexperienced female workers and an increase 
of 40 in the number of experienced female employees, the total declining from 3,141 to 3,012. 
A considerable part of this reduction would be among the youngest girls in the industry. Wage 
regulation elsewhere has tended to bring about the removal of the youngest and least efficient 
workers. The change in the relative number of young workers in the textile indus- 
try in Ontario since the establishment of minimum wages was noted on page 38. The 
putting into operation in September, 1921, of the Ontario Adolescent School Attendance 
Act requiring attendance up to 16 years of age unless an employment certificate is granted has, 
undoubtedly, also prevented some boys and girls of these ages entering factories in Ontario. 
The survey made of factory legislation in Canada in Part III5 of this bulletin shows the 
prominent part that has been played by the textile industry, and particularly cotton, 
in the history of legislation on the employment of women and children. 

According to the census of industry taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, a 
large proportion of the employees in cotton mills in Canada work 10 hours a day. In 1927, 
70°6 per cent of the wage-earners in factories producing cotton yarns and cloth had a 
10-hour day.. In Ontario, over half the workers—57-1 per cent—were employed for nine 


1Excludes superintendents and managers. 

*Report on Cotton Textile Industries in Canada, 1927. Mimeographed. 1929. 
sReport on the Woollen Textile Industry in Canada, 1927. Mimeographed. 1929. 
et et Pee of Public Works and Labour, Quebec, 1919-20. 

5Pp. 104-121. 
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hours a day and 25-5 per cent for 10 hours. In Quebec, where 67-1 per cent of these 
workers were employed, 88-7 per cent worked for 10 hours and 3-7 per cent for 9 hours. 
Shorter hours prevail in woollen mills. In 1928, 69-3 per cent of the wage-earners in the 
woollen cloth industry worked 9 hours a day and 29-4 per cent worked 10 hours a day. 
In Ontario where about 80 per cent of the wage-earners in this industry are employed, 
85-2 per cent had a 9-hour day and in Quebec, 655 of the 664 woollen mill employees 
worked 10 hours a day. Weekly hours of labour for boys under 18 and girls or women in 
cotton and woollen mills are limited by statute in Quebec to 55 a week. There is also a 
statutory restriction on hours per day for these classes of workers but the maximum daily 
hours permitted are the same for all factories in Quebec and Ontario. In Ontario no 
distinction has been made between textile mills and other factories in the statutory limita- 
tion on working hours of women and young persons. The maximum hours per day for 
girls or women and for boys under 16 are 10 and the maximum weekly hours, 602 


There is little or no apprenticeship in the textile industries in Canada. Production in 
these industries depends on the operation of machines, most of which are automatic or semi- 
automatic. There is a large number of light jobs which juveniles can perform and by 
experience in the work they become prepared for work at the machines as vacancies occur. 
On the other hand, there were 1,004 juveniles under 18 classed as labourers in textile mills of 
whom 451 were under 16 years of age. Labourers of all ages numbered 4,846. Cotton mills 
employed 680 of those under 18 and 322 of those under 16. In clothing and textile goods 
factories there were only 23 labourers under 16 and 103 under 18 years of age. The total 
number of those classed as labourers was 1,895. 

The fact that certain departments of cotton and woollen manufacture are carried on in a 
humid or dusty atmosphere has led to some opposition to the employment of young workers 
who are more susceptible to respiratory diseases than adults. In Britain since 1889 and in 
Massachusetts since 1910, the factory law has regulated the temperature and degree and 
manner of humidification in workplaces requiring artificial humidity. Under the Quebec 
Public Health Act regulations were issued in 1905 laying down the same scale of temperature 
and humidity as in Britain. A committee of the British Home Office on artificial humidity 
in cotton cloth factories was appointed in 1924 and reported in 1928. The committee arrived 
at the conclusion that 

“the inquiry into sickness rates in humid and non-humid [weaving] sheds shows that, 

contrary to past allegation, there is no evidence that employment in humid sheds gives 

rise to more sickness than does employment in non-humid sheds, or vice versa. . .. . 

Although the sickness inquiry has satisfied us that there is no excessive sickness in humid 

as compared with dry sheds, we consider that the regulations should be amended on the 

ground of comfort.”8 


The Ontario Factory Act, like the British, requires proper drainage of the floors of any 
work-place where the manufacturing process carried on is likely to cause the floor to be 
wet to the detriment of the health of any employee. No specific regulations regarding the 
degree of heat or humidity have been issued but under the authority of the general clause 
in the Ontario Act declaring it unlawful to employ any person so that his health is likely 
to be endangered the factory inspector may issue orders regarding these and other matters. 

The Director of the Division of Industrial Hygiene of the Ontario Department of Health 
reported in 1926:— 

“ A number of cotton and wool plants were visited to determine how far the processes 
necessitated work under conditions of high temperature and humidity. The conditions 
appeared to be very much better than those which might be expected from reports of 
these industries in Great Britain, so that in the meantime none of this work is being 
done in this industry.” 

On the other hand, certain branches of textile manufacture involve a considerable amount 
of dust. An investigation into tuberculosis mortality in Fall River, Massachusetts, from 1907 
to 1912, inclusive, showed that male cotton spinners had a tuberculosis mortality rate 104 
per cent above those not employed in the industry and the women showed an excess of 
207 per cent over non-operatives. Further, 

“the very great excess in the death rates of operatives over non-operatives among the 

youngest workers, those aged 15 to 19, must be considered especially significant, for these 


1A Quebec amendment of 1930 reduces the maximum weekly hours for young persons and women in all factories to 55. 
2Longer hours may be permitted on 36 days in the year. See pp. 117-118. 
3P. 32 
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groups contain large numbers and afford a comparison between boys and girls who have 
been employed for a few years and boys and girls of equal age some of whom have not 
been employed at all as wage-earners.” 1 
This study was restricted to the leading cotton manufacturing city in the United States 
where 29 per cent and 28 per cent of the men and women, respectively, were employed in 
cotton manufacturing, 66°8 per cent of all the employed women and 35 per cent of the 
employed men working in the cotton mills.. The natural conditions of the city were stated 
to be such as to make it particularly healthful. 

“Even by the low standard of the mortality experienced by all males it will be 
seen that the textile industry is not a healthy one. It is more especially tuberculosis that 
is in excess, and there is also excessive mortality from bronchitis, in wool, cotton, and 
rope manufacture; this is probably due to the conditions of the industry.”2 


METALS 


The iron and steel industry employed 4,906 persons under 18 years of age in 1921, 24 
of whom were under 14, 205 were 14 years of age, 810 15 years of age and 3,867 16 and 
17 years of age. Of all those employed, excluding owners and managers, the juveniles under 
16 formed 1 per cent and those under 18, 4-6 per cent. A larger number of persons under 18 
were working in iron and steel manufacture in 1921 than in factories of any other kind 
except textile mills but these juveniles formed a smaller percentage of the total number of ~ 
workers in these plants than in other industries. 

Among workers in non-ferrous metals in 1921, 403 or 2-5 per cent were under 16 years 
of age and 1,509 or 9-2 per cent were juveniles under 18 years of age... The lighter nature of 
much of the work in the non-ferrous metals permits the employment of a larger proportion 
of young persons than in the heavier iron and steel trades. 

Table 27 shows the total number employed in the iron and steel industry in Canada in 
1921 together with the number and percentage of juveniles. 


TABLE 27.—Total Number of Persons! and Number and Per Cent of Juveniles, 10-15 Years of Age and 
16-17 Years of Age, Employed in the Iron and Steel Industry in Canada and in Each Province, 1921 


— Canada| P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. 


ee SS a SSS SS | ee Oe cca eee 


All ages......... 105,591 133 7,708) = =2,453) 23,719) 59,528) 5,288) 1,111) 2,060) 3,591 
10-13 years....... 24 _ Y 1 13 ig 1 - - - 
14 years. Mies. fo: 205 - Z - 64 120 5 - 1 8 
LisyVearsmaee . 24). 810 - 24 10 213 495 26 6 11 25 
10-15 years— 

Number. : 2... 1,039 ~ 33 11 290 622 32 6 42 33 

Per cent....... 1-0 = 0-4 0:4 1-2 1:0 0:6 (0:5) 0:5 0-9 
16-17 years— 

INGmber +2. 3, 867 9 239 of SEP003H 5" 2,490 150 37 43 139 

Per cent....... 3°6 (5-0) 3-1 2-3 4-2 3-7 2-8 3°3 2-0 3°9 
10-17 years— 

Number....... 4,906 9 272 68 1,293 2,812 182 43 55 172 

Peticentzack ts. 4-6 (5-0) 3°5 2-7 5-4 4-7 3-4 3:8 2-6 4-8 


Notr.—Where numbers are too small to be significant percentages are enclosed in brackets. 
‘Excludes owners, superintendents, and managers. 


The metal trades are of special importance in the employment of juveniles not only 
because of their widespread character but also because they have a relatively large number 
of skilled occupations which require systematic instruction and training. Much of the work 
of manufacture is performed by automatic and semi-automatic machines, few of which 
demand a high degree of skill in their operation, but all-round mechanics are necessary 
and for some of the more skilled work a more or less formal system of apprenticeship is 
the method of recruitment. In the railway car shops, which are included in the iron and 


1A. R. Perry, Preventable Deaths in Cotton Manufacturing Industry. U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, Bulletin No. 
25-1, Washington, 1919. 
*Hope, Industrial Hygiene and Medicine, London, 1923, p. 520. 
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steel manufactures class of the census report, a highly organized system of apprentice 
training is carried on. Juveniles entering these trades are therefore trained for skilled work 
and a satisfactory industrial future. In other metal-working plants young workers are 
taken on without any agreement as to training but in many cases they are given, an oppor- 
tunity to learn what they can, and in time, may become skilled or semi-skilled workers. 
The relatively large proportion of the juveniles in this industry who were apprenticed 
to a trade in 1921 is encouraging. Machinists’ and millwrights’ apprentices numbered 
1,032 and moulders’ apprentices numbered 363, making a total of 1,395 persons under 18 
years of age undergoing definite training for a skilled trade. This number represents 
28-6 per cent of all those under 18 in the iron and steel industry. Of these apprentices 
244 were under 16 years of age. In addition to the apprentices to machinists, millwrights 
and moulders, the census report shcws 113 blacksmiths’ and boilermakers’ apprentices 
and helpers under 18 years of age. Of these only 15 were under 16 years of age. How 
many helpers were learners it is impossible to tell but no doubt many of them would 
pick up sufficient knowledge of the trade to enable them to earn more than a labourer’s 
wage. Apprentices to tinsmiths are the only ones reported in the non-ferrous metals 
industries. Of these there were 218 under 18 years of age, of whom 51 were under 16. 
At the other end of the scale from apprentices are the general labourers! of whom 
there were 291 under 18 years in the non-ferrous metal industries. There were also 
300 labourers under 16 years and 902, 16 and 17 years of age in the iron and steel industry 
making a total of 1,202 labourers under 18 years of age in this industry. These 
boys were distributed among the various iron and steel manufactures as follows:— 


TABLE 28.—Number of Persons of All ages and Juveniles Employed as Labourers in Iron and Stcel 
Industry, 1921 


oe All 10-13 14 15 16-17 

ages years years years years 

Agricultural implement factories.................. 971 | 3 12 47 
Automobile and bicycle factories.................. 1,560 - 4 10 58 
Bridge works and fabrication.~...................5 413 ~ ~ 1 11 
War pun wailway shops). 806228. 200. 2S EDS 2,203 - 4 16 118 
Foundries and machine shops.................00- 7,084 5 29 110 336 
Machinery, boilers and engine manufacture........ 1,076 1 a 10 47 
Miscellaneous iron industries..................0005 538 - 2 5 38 
NN ie oe nae ua tue evan sewers 4,160 i! 7 24 124 
Hardware and wire goods factories................ 1,001 - 11 31 80 
Unspecified iron industries................0000000 870 - 5 5 43 
PUneeta DNS aMents.......-...+. 620. whe. ceedote ....| 19,876 8 68 224 902 


Another factor to be considered in connection with the employment of juveniles in 
the metal trades is the possible exposure to poisonous dusts and fumes and the greater 
susceptibility of young workers to disease. The influence of age in the lability to disease 
is agreed upon. 


“The younger the patient the smaller the dose is the rule in medical practice 
with, of course, some striking exceptions. Since we know of no such exceptions 
among the industrial poisons, it is safe to conclude that boys and girls are more 
susceptible to them than are grown people. This fact has long been accepted in 
European countries and legislation governing the dangerous trades forbids the employ- 
ment of children or young persons in processes exposing them to poisons even when 
the danger is, to the American view, very slight. . . . . . .The British experience 
with TNT in the early years of the war showed clearly the greater susceptibility of 
the young people. The general mortality from toxic jaundice was 25-9 per cent ot 
the reported cases but for persons under eighteen years of age the proportion was 
six deaths out of nine cases. 


“We have very little data in the United States with regard to the greater sus- 
ceptibility of young people to industrial poisons, partly because we have not, up to 
recently, employed many young people in such processes. Nevertheless, it 1s a sub- 
ject which should be dealt with by legislation before the evil becomes greater. .... 
in a TNT nitration plant, the older men averaged 56 days’ exposure before they 
showed symptoms of poisoning, the younger men only to 7 to 8 days. In these two 


1See sections on Apprentices and Labourers, pp. 60-61 and 62-63. 
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plants the men under 25 years constituted less than 40 per cent of the force, but the 
fifteen cases of most rapid and serious poisoning were all in men under 25 years, 
most of them being 21 years old or Jess.” 


Physical examination of lead workers from 23 plants in 15 of the leading lead industries 
of New York State revealed an “extremely high incidence of lead absorption in those 
workers who were between the ages of 16 and 18 years.” Of the workers in this age 
group, 87-5 per cent showed evidence of active lead absorption. The average for all ages 
was 60:8 per cent. “This would seem to suggest the undesirability of recruiting lead 
workers from among persons under 18 years of age.”2 

Further, 


“Industrial poisoning is typically chronic, the acute forms are relatively rare, 
although this is not as yet so true of industrial poisoning in the United States as it 
is in the most European countries. Protection of workers in the dangerous trades in 
America is still fragmentary and incomplete and it is still true that men may be 
exposed to more massive doses of a trade poison than is permitted in the older 
countries. . . . . .But even here the chronic cases, though less spectacular are much 
more numerous and usually more serious than the acute. The damage done by 
repeated small doses of lead is lasting, that done by one short exposure to heavily 
contaminated air is probably transient and leaves no permanent damage.” 


Workers in brass, lead, copper, zinc, arsenic, antimony or other metals are exposed 
to a greater or less degree to the dust or fumes of these metals or their salts. The non- 
ferrous metals are the more dangerous and among the metallic poisons, lead is the worst. 


“More deaths have been caused by lead than by any other metal, partly because 
no other metal enters so largely into the arts and industries as lead, also because of the 
silent and insidious manner in which the poisoning occurs. Lead exerts its malign 
influence with a rapidity and severity greater in young persons than in old. Young adults 
especially are quickly brought under its sway. Asa form of industrial poisoning it is met 
with among persons who inhale the dust and fume, who manipulate soluble lead com- 
pounds, or handle the metal itself.’’4 : 

“Metallic lead is used in a wide variety of industries where it is cast or molded 
into various shapes. Lead wire, sheet lead, pipe, machine parts, plumbers’ goods, bullets 
and shrapnel, picture frames, coffin ornaments, grids for storage battery plates, car and 
can seals, stoppers for bottles and for basins, tin foil, lead foil, printers’ type, all these 
are objects the making of which involves exposure to molten and solid metallic lead, 
and in connection with all of these, cases of industrial lead poisoning are on record 
- . . . Other industries involving a large use of metallic lead are the making and 
use of solder and of bearing metal, lead burning with the oxyhydrogen flame, and lead 
tempering of machine parts, piano wires, magnetos, etc.”5 

“The making of storage batteries . . . . isa dangerous lead trade strictly regu- 
lated by the government in Great Britain and all European countries.’’6 

“Brass polishers are frequently said to be suffering from a peculiar form of brass 
poisoning, which on investigation proves to be plumbism, from the lead in the brass 
Ne The brass industry, not only founding but grinding, polishing, plating and 
lacquering, is notoriously unhealthful.’? 


For women and girls there is greater danger in exposure to lead than for men and boys. Sir 
Thomas Oliver, author of several books on industrial diseases, says:— 

“So far as occupation exposure to lead is concerned, my opinion is (1) that women 
are more susceptible than men; (2) that while female liability is greatest between the 
ages of 18 and 23 years, that of men is later; and (3) that while females rapidly break 
down in health under the influence of lead, men can work a longer time in the factory 
without suffering, their resistance apparently being greater.”’8 


In addition to the poisoning that may be caused by certain metals, the dust generated 
in the manufacturing process is dangerous to health. 


1Hamilton, Industrial Poisons in the United States, New York, 1925, pp. 12-13. F 
?Mayers, Lead Absorption and Compensation, Journal of Industrial Hygiene, April, 1929. 
‘Hamilton, Industrial Poisons in the United States, New York, 1925, p. 1. 

‘Oliver, Diseases of Occupation, London, 1908, p. 137. 

‘Hamilton, Industrial Poisons in the United States, New York, 1925, p. 136. 

SIbid, p. 166. 

"Ibid, pp. 202 and 286. 

8Oliver, Dangerous Trades, London, 1912, p. 297. 
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“The continuous and considerable ex i i 
The posure of workmen to the inhalation of i 
dust in its various forms is generally recognized by medical and other ae 


occupational diseases as probably the most serious health hazard with t 
ence to a material increase in liability to pulmonary tuberculosis and Siete 
respiratory diseases. . . . The injurious consequences of industrial dust exposure are 
broadly speaking, proportionate to the amount of dust inhaled into the lungs but 
important exceptions to this conclusion are brought out by the consideration in detail 
of the several kinds of metallic dust of which, perhaps, lead and arsenic are the most 
harmful, on account of the additional liability to industrial poisoning.” 1 


Such workers as metal polishers and grinders, cutlery, file and tool workers, brass moulders 
and finishers, gold beaters, jewellers, gold and silver polishers, type founders and engravers 
are liable to some form of pneumoconiosis, the term applied to various forms of disease of 
the lungs caused by the inhalation of dust.2 A study made by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America based upon its industrial experience from 1907 to 1912. showed the 
proportionate mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis among workers exposed to ‘metallic dust 
to be 30:3 per cent—a higher percentage than among workers exposed to other mineral or 
organic dusts. The proportionate mortality from other respiratory diseases was 11-1 per 
cent. The percentage of deaths from tuberculosis in the various metal trades in this inquiry 
ranged from 22-6 for general iron and steel workers to 32-0 for gold beaters, 37-5 for polishers 
and grinders, 43-7 for general iron and steel workers, 42-3 for jewellers, 43-7 for brass workers 
and 45-2 for brass polishers. The toxic effect of the dust of certain metals may be an 
important predisposing cause of tuberculosis. 


Table 29 sets out the total number of persons and the number of juveniles by ages 
employed in the non-ferrous metal industries in Canada in 1921. The number of owners 
and managers is excluded. The labourers have been grouped with the other workers in the 
particular industry. 


TABLE 29.—Total Number of Persons and Number of Juveniles Employed in Non-Ferrous Metal 
Industries, 1921 


— All 10-13 14 15 16-17 

ages years years years years 

Brass and copper workers... ....4.....--.-seeeeee 874 _ 4 11 39 
MEMNTOLAM Peete ce es Oke eee ee be bet teed es 268 - | 8 20 
1, 142 - 5 19 59 

Lah PEATE e boa (Peto) oe oe rr oe $ 2,933 - 10 68 252 
(SL VPR-STE AS oo, Ut Se a ie a a ene 542 - 2 13 51 
3,475 - 12 81 303 

Concentrators and smelters. ...........005 ce eens 543 - - 2 7 
Rll ANG Sil Wer WOLTKers)). 5... ce kee ee eee bs Satedee 1,055 Ys 9 48 104 
Wawellore anciwatchmakers: i065. bo 66 06.0). Gah ee 338 - - - 15 
Gold and silver and jewellery labourers........... io - 2 4 13 
1,465 2 11 52 132 

Lamp 200 PaNtern MAKETS..... 66% ven wes eee den +: 238 - 2 17 45 
eal WHOM, TROLOATIOS «icone aces rein dawn eon oh ee ab 392 1 4 12 37 
Lead. tin and-zine labourers, <6.5 62g feces beaks 471 2 11 34 86 
863 3 15 46 123 


1Hoffman, Mortality from Respiratory Diseases in Dusty Trades, U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, Bulletin No. 231, 


1918, p. 51. 
’Kober and Hayhurst, Industrial Health, Philadelphia, 1924, p. 723. 


3Quoted in Kober and Hayhurst, pp. 730-731. 
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TABLE 29.—Total Number of Persons and Number of Juveniles Employed in Non-Ferrous Metal 
Industries, 1921—Concluded atid 


0—60M_eeoOooe eo 
— All 19-13 14 15 16-17 


ages years years years years 
Non-ferrous metal industries not otherwise specified 367 - 1 8 38 
DAGOULEES IAA TI IE et ORTON, AE 132 - 1 2d 41 
1,499 C 2 10 79 
Machinists and millwrichts ooo ss -u/snle's Savas tees bie 928 ~ - - 11 
Moulders, founders and casters................... 322 - = - 10 
Pattern and model makers........................ 108 — - _ 4 
Platers, polishers and buffers...................... 634 1 2 11 29 
‘LIDSUATR eee ey. as. AE iets, Ae cerrenmnge I 2,635 - - - - 
‘TL IDSTAUES BODOTERUICES.| . .. ov luer ty... Wane beak 285 4 14 38 168 
Foremen and forewomen’.) cle eae 487 - - - 
Oficereuployees! > oO. odode. PRR oan 1,684 - ~ 75 115 
Messengers and office boyS.........e0.c.cecececeee 60 ve 8 24 20 
MGER es ee ree, ec Seren Mea ee 16,370 12 71 3820 1,106 


The number of such skilled workers as machinists and millwrights, moulders, founders 
and casters, pattern and model makers, platers, polishers and buffers and tinsmiths, office 
employees and messengers, is not shown in the census report by industries. Excluding these 
classes of workers, 24 of the 1,142 workers in brass and copper were under 16 and 83 were 
under 18 years of age. Of these, 9 were girls under 16 and 13 were girls 16 and 17 years 
of age. Of the 3,475 electric supply makers, 93 were under 16 and 396 or 11:4 per cent 
were less than 18 years old. The girls under 16 numbered 47 and those over 16 and under 
18, 150. 

In lead and zine factories, the total number of employees, outside of the skilled workers 
and messengers, was 863, of whom 64 were under 16 and 123 more were under 18 years of 
age. There were 6 girls under 16 and 20 girls 16 and 17 years old in these workshops. Of 
all the employees in the non-ferrous metal industries, excluding owners and managers, 123 
were girls under 16 and 480 were girls under 18. There were 25 office employees under 16 
and 140 under 18, of whom 66 were girls. 

The largest number of the juveniles in non-ferrous metals were working in Ontario, 955 
of those under 18 being employed in Ontario and 376 in Quebec. The balance were scat- 
tered through British Columbia, Manitoba, Alberta, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The 
distribution of these workers in the different industries in Ontario and Quebec is shown in 
Table 30. 


TABLE 30.—Total Number of Persons and of Juveniles Employed in Non-Ferrous Metal Industries in 
Ontario and Quebec, 1921 


All ages 10-15 years 16-17 years 


Quebec | Ontario | Quebec | Ontario | Quebec | Ontario 


. 
-_—_—_——— Oo | Ss 
——— ee | 


Brass and copper workers............... 291 7382 6 16 14 39 
Electric supply makers................. 906 2,307 11 81 70 221 
Gold and silver workers, jewellery and 
WATCH MIRICeES Teese es Fore Os ae oe 302 982 27 36 38 83 
Lamp and lantern makers.............. 21 215 1 18 2 42 
Lead, tin and zine factory workers...... 303 437 ol Pag 46 56 
Machinists and millwrights............. 180 656 ~ - 4 7 
Moulders, founders, casters............. 57 221 - - ~ 8 
Pattern and model makers............. 23 70 _ - i 1 
Platers, polishers and buffers........... 113 488 5 9 a 20 
SUSE AE Ate oto M vu wy cevsuiates ders bleas 561 1,358 ~ ~ - ~ 
Tinsmiths: apprentices. i:..........c3- 60 123 14 29 38 69 
Non-ferrous metals, not otherwise speci- 
PhOsh Es ee ah es de tome sk. 209 609 6 6 22 42- 
2,966 8,178 101 222 242 588 
WOTORICI Se hee oa Le, oe eee 93 290 - - = - 
Messengers and office boys.............. 11 41 6 27 3 14 
CIR CR SI DlOTEG i bois 2.6. heje ns oe vo a ee Bac 1,159 7 16 17 88 
3,407 9, 668 114 265 262 690 
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How many of the young workers in these industries in Canada are exposed to the 
dusts and fumes generated during the process of manufacture is not known. The non- 
ferrous metal industries in Canada have developed rapidly of recent years and the figures 
for employment in 1921 give little idea of the present condition of these industries, The 
annual census of industry taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows the total 
number of wage-earners in 1924 in non-ferrous metal plants, exclusive of the smelting 
industry, to have been 17,213 of whom 3,420 were females. In 1928, the wage-earners 
numbered 21,975 of whom 4,087 were females. The greatest expansion has taken place 
in the electrical apparatus and supplies industry which in 1924 employed 8,076 men and 
2,554 women and in 1928 employed 10,892 men and 2,958 women. The manufacture of brass 
and copper products gave employment to 2,761 males and 342 females in 1924 and to 4,067 
males and 415 females in 1928. Work with lead, tin and zinc engaged 340 males and 
23 females in 1924 and 437 males and 65 females in 1928. In the precious metals industry, 
1,587 male and 376 female wage-earners were employed in 1924. In 1928 there were 1,887 
men and 533 women in this industry. No figures are available as to the ages of those 
employed since 1921. 

The hours of labour in workshops manufacturing non-ferrous metal products are of 
special importance. 


“Without entering into the controversy as to whether fatigue lowers the resist- 
ance to poisons, it is safe to assert that long hours of work increase industrial poisoning 
simply because they increase the actual dose of poison and also lessen the chance of 
completely eliminating one dose before another is taken. It is obvious that a man will 
absorb more poison in ten hours than in eight hours or in six and he can eliminate 
more in sixteen hours than in fourteen.2” 


According to the industrial census of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1927, the 
employees in these industries, working 8, 9, 10 or more hours per day during the month of 
greatest employment in 1927 were distributed as follows:— 


Hight More 
—~ hours Nine Ten than 
or hours hours ten 

less hours 
Aluminium..... en CS Gare 6. try 2 mre thd 97 42 277 58 
oS  caille ON  eenen ap i RR 1,131 oad 1,051 154 
IPI TOMEI ee SAGs ane wictaw ne sb ns wea 58 444 17 19 
0 gS CEE VER COE ac anh apa An tae 917 1,020 323 131 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................00. 9,010 4,612 700 249 
8S Ui i eal Se ea a ae fe 84 110 25 ~ 


Only in Quebec are there specific regulations designed to protect particularly the 
youthful worker in these trades. In that province, regulations under the dangerous trades 
clause of the Industrial Establishments Act forbid the employment of boys under 16 
or girls under 18 in grinding and turning of stones in cutlery manufacture, in soldering 
of boxes in can manufacturing or in canning plants, in cleaning iron, brass or zinc with 
acids or dry polishing iron or brass, in galvanizing iron, in boxing and canning paint, in 
smelting and rolling iron, brass, lead, or zine, in stamping sheet metal or trimming sheet 
iron utensils or wire in wire making or drawing, in varnishing metal dried in ovens or 
in the manufacture of white lead. In no other province have regulations been made 
under this enabling clause which appears in all the provincial Acts but that of Alberta? 

All other Canadian legislation covering employment in the metal trades is for the 
protection of employees in general and not for the safeguarding of the juvenile worker 
whose age renders him or her peculiarly liable to the hazards of the industry. The Nova 
Scotia Factory Act imposes on brass, iron and steel foundries special requirements as 
to proper ventilation, lighting, heat, washrooms and lockers for clothing. Smoke, steam, 
and gases are required to be removed and the milling and cleaning of castings must be 
done in rooms not otherwise used. Under the Quebec Industrial Establishments Act 
regulations have been laid down requiring adequate ventilation and heat and wash- 
ing facilities in foundries. The factory inspector is authorized to require appliances 


1Hamilton, Industrial Poisons in the United States, New York, 1925, p. 3. 
*See p. 120 of this publication. 
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for the expulsion of dust, fumes or gases. In other provinces, there are no_ specific 
regulations relating to foundries but such establishments are factories under the Acts 
and general power is given to the factory inspector in all provinces but New Bruns- 
wick to see that the health of no young person is likely to be permanently injured.t The 
Factory Acts in all the provinces but New Brunswick provide that where dusts and 
fumes are present to an injurious extent, mechanical appliances for their removal are to be 
installed. ' 

In British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, young persons . 
and women may be forbidden by the factory inspector to eat meals in any room where 
a manufacturing process is being carried on, In Quebec and Alberta all workers may come 
within such prohibition. In Ontario and Alberta no person may take food into any 
room where paint, varnish, dye, white lead, arsenic or any other poisonous substance is 
exposed or where deleterious fumes, dust or gases are known to be present and drinking 
water must be taken directly from taps or closed receptacles. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia, provide for compensation in cases of certain specified 
industrial diseases. In all these provinces poisoning from .arsenic, lead, mercury or 
phosphorus or any of their compounds is compensable. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
passed in Saskatchewan in 1929 contains a similar provision. In Ontario, pneumoconiosis 
is also compensable. The system of workmen’s compensation in force in these provinces 
throws the cost of the industrial diseases, which are within the scope of the law and which 
are reported to the Workmen’s Compensation Board, on the body of employers in the 
industries concerned and should tend, therefore, to the adoption of measures to prevent 
them. Special precautions against such occupational diseases require expert knowledge, 
however, and in none of the Canadian provinces does the law require the reporting of 
occupational diseases to the health authorities nor the inspection of factories by persons 
trained in sanitation and hygiene? 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene of the Ontario Department of Health, established 
in 1920, has devoted a good deal cf attention to the problem of occupational diseases 
and, particularly, of lead poisoning. 

“The objective of the Division of Industrial Hygiene is to help industry itself 
an reducing the suffering and loss of production caused by ill-health, physical defects 
and industrial accidents, one of the four great sources of waste in industry.” 


Recommendations have been made by the Division with a view to the prevention of 
sickness among wage-earners but these recommendations have not been embodied in 
legislation and employers appear to have failed to take full advantage of the services of 
the Division. In connection with an investigation of the incidence of lead poisoning in 
the manufacture of storage batteries in 1923, the Director stated in his report for that 
year :— 

“The findings in 1923, in spite of the previous demonstration of a comparatively 
high incidence of poisoning and of the presence of dangerous quantities of lead in the 
air, showed a failure to remedy conditions on a voluntary basis. The experience 
of the Division in this respect is not limited to this industry.” 


In 1924, the Director’s report contained the following recommendation :— 


“Legislation should be brought in to provide for compulsory periodic physical 
examination of exposed workers in (a) certain lead trades, e.g. storage batteries, (b) 
the chief trades where benzol poison is a hazard, e.g. the rubber trade.” 


In 1926, it was felt that some progress had been made in the storage battery , industry 
through the co-operation of the more important employers and the Factory Inspection 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Labour:— 


“The work among the storage battery plants in Ontario is encouraging. The 
storage battery industry which in Great Britain leads all other industries in the num- 
ber of cases of lead poisoning produced, shows considerable progress in the control 
of this hazard in Ontario. All the larger manufacturing plants in Ontario have 
voluntarily made provision for periodic physical examination of workers exposed to 
lead and for frequent visits to the plant by company physicians, who are using 


1See Table E, p. 106 of this publication for ages of ‘ young person.’’ In Alberta and Ontario thi isi f 
to all persons employed. In Nova Scotia, Manitoba Rae hese & and British Colomne ile pamsdaeeac fatnarvonle 
° * . . . ’ ’ i 0 
are 7 abana in Nova Scotia and British Columbia both clauses are found in Acts. ii ei ae a ga 
ee p. 39. 
’Annual Report, 1926. 
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accepted methods for the early detection of lead poisoning. Some cases of lead poison- 
ing still occur in these plants. There have been a few which developed rapidly fol- 
lowing some intercurrent illness for example, influenza, indicating that lead had been 
absorbed and that it only required a change in metabolism brought about by the 
intercurrent infection to throw lead into the circulation and produce symptoms. This 
shows that the conditions of work are not such as to entirely prevent men from receiv- 
ing lead into the system.” 


In 1927, it was reported:— 


“By arrangement with the Factory Inspection Branch of the Department of 
Labour, the Division’s chemist has made chemical determinations, such as the amount 
of lead in air and analysis of substances submitted. These findings interpreted in 
terms of their effect on workers are used by the Factory Inspector’s Branch as a 
basis for improvement if such is necessary.” 


In 1928:— 


“The medical arrangements for supervision of workers in storage battery indus- 
tries are still in operation. The conditions of work in some of these plants are not 
such as to make it possible to prevent lead poisoning entirely. Experience elsewhere 
is: that specific regulations regarding lead poisoning have been heap) to control 
the hazard. They may yet be necessary here.” 


The Montreal Health Survey Committee recommended that the Quebec Department 
of Health should arrange for making air analyses and analysis of material thought to be 
poisonous.t 

Legislation in other countries with regard te lead poisoning is set out in a volume 
published by the Ontario Department of Health in 19232 It is sufficient to note here 
that in Britain, the same general requirements are in force as in the Canadian Factory 
Acts regarding ventilation, removal of dust and fumes, washing facilities, meals in rooms 
where there is dust or fumes, etc. In addition, physicians are required to notify the 
Home Office of all cases of lead, phosphorus, arsenic or mercury poisoning contracted in 
a factory or workshop and employers are required to notify the factory inspector. Regu- 
lations for the protection of workers issued from time to time since 1891 govern the 
manufacture of white lead, storage batteries, file-cutting by hand, trimming of hollow- 
ware, smelting of lead, manufacture of red or orange lead or flaked litharge and of cer- 
tain compounds of lead. The employment of women and young persons under 16 in certain 
processes and-the continuous employment of any workers at the most hazardous jobs are 
prohibited by these regulations. Lists of all those employed in such processes are kept 
and weekly, monthly or quarterly medical examinations of the workers are required, 
the frequency varying with the hazard of the process. The Women and Young Persons 
(Employment in Lead Processes) Act, 1920, followed the lines of the recommendation of 
the International Labour Conference, 1919, and forbade the employment of women or 
young persons under 18 years of age in certain specified operations involving the use of 
lead or its compounds. In other processes where dusts or fumes are produced the employ- 
ment of women and young persons is declared unlawful unless certain regulations are 
complied with as to the removal of dust, medical examination of workers, food or tobacco 
in the room where manufacturing process is being carried on, protective clothing, washing 
accommodation and generai cleanliness of workshop and aa 


>) 


SAW AND PLANING MILLS 


Saw and planing mills are important in a study of juvenile employment, both because 
of the relatively large number of young persons employed and the dangerous character of 
the operations. According to the census of industry taken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the total number of persons employed in saw and planing mills in 1924 was 45,983 ;8 
in 1927 the number was 56,043. The hazardous nature of woodworking? is indicated by the 
fact that the various workmen’s compensation boards have found it necessary to levy a 
relatively high rate of assessment on employers in these industries. In Ontario the assess- 
ment rate on saw and shingle mills is exceeded only by the rate on logging operations, mining 
and excavation and construction work. 


1See p. 39. 

2Hutton, Lead Poisoning (a compilation of present knowledge), Toronto, 1923. 
*Includes salaried employees as well as wage-earners. : 

4See Part II of this publication on Industrial Accidents, pp. 81-20. 
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Another factor to be considered in connection with the work of juveniles in mills of this 
kind is the frequent location of such work-places in small villages or in the country and 
the greater difficulty of enforcing the laws on school attendance and factory employment in 
out-of-the-way places. For the same reason it is hard to obtain accurate figures showing 
the employment of juveniles in saw and planing mills. 

Woodworking establishments of all kinds are distributed throughout all the provinces 
but when the census, 1921, was taken, over 60 per cent of the workers were in Ontario and 
Quebec. The number of persons, excluding owners and managers, employed in 1921 was 
70,166. Of this number, 1,790 were under 16 years of age and 6,011 were under 18. Appren- 
tices numbered 224. There were 48 cabinet makers’ apprentices, 17 of them under 16 years 
of age. Coopers’ apprentices numbered 46 under 18 years, of whom 11 were less than 16. 
Upholsterers had 130 apprentices, of whom 38 were under 16. The labourers in the various 
woodworking plants numbered 98 under 14 years of age, 2,231 under 16 and 2,574, 16 and 
17 years of age. Nearly two-thirds of the labourers under 18 in woodworking plants were 
employed in saw and planing mills. 

Table 31 shows the total number of general employees and labourers and the number 
and percentage of juveniles working in saw and planing mills in Canada in 1921. Sawyers, 
filers, setters and machinists are not included in the table since the census report does not 
indicate how many of such workers were employed in these mills: 


TABLE 31.—Number of Persons!, and Number and Per Cent of Juveniles 10 to 15 Years of Age and 16 
to 17 Years of Age, Employed in Saw and Planing Mills in Canada and in Each Province, 1921 


— Canada| P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


—_—_—_—_ [>_——::).:. S|) Oe SD OO | __ | 


Allages.......... 38,324 88} 2,043) 4,885} 10,039} 11,166 492 292 421} 8,918 
10-13 years....... Ohi} +'. ots here 6 9 64 C3 Pee ne te (ey | 4 
14 eaten a. ,... 338 1 19 32 159 111 2 ID Rein acne 13 
MO WATS ess 642 2 35 88 248 213 6 3 8 39 
10-15 years— 

Num ber.) 2:5: 1,077 3 60 129 471 338 8 4 8 56 

Per cent co. ..; 2-8 (3-4) 2-9 2-6 4-7 3-0 (1-6) (1-5) (1-9) 0-6 
16-17 years— 

Number....... 2,460 9 205 372 801 772 17 18 24 242 

Per cent....... 6-4 | (10-2) 10-0 7:6 8-0 6-9 3°5 | 6-6 5-7 2-7 
10-17 years— 

Number....... 3,537 12 265 HOO Tui laeret - 1,110 25 22 32 298 

Per cent..).... 9-2 13-6 13-0 10-3 12-7 9-9 5-1 8-1 7°6 3°3 


Nore.—Where numbers are too small to be significant, percentages are enclosed in brackets. 


‘Includes general employees and labourers in saw and planing mills but does not include sawyers or others in skilled 
ccupations. 


All but one or two of the juveniles in saw and planing mills in 1921 were boys and 3,160 
of them were classed as labourers. Of the 97 under 14 years of age, 83 were “labourers.” 
Quebec mills gave employment to 471 under 16 years of age and Ontario mills to 338. In 
the country as a whole, 9-2 per cent of these workers were under 18 and in the five eastern 
provinces the proportion of young workers was still higher. The small proportion of 
juveniles in this industry in British Columbia is noteworthy in view of the comparatively 
large number of adults employed. In this province, the lumber industry has been rapidly 
expanding. The British Columbia Department of Labour reported 319 boys under 18 years 
of age employed in the lumber industries during the week of greatest employment in 1926. 
This number represented less than 1 per cent of the total number of males employed by 
lumber dealers and in logging operations and in saw, planing and shingle mills in British 
Columbia. As noted before, the minimum age for the factory employment of boys in 
British Columbia was 14 years until 1923 when both boys and girls were required to be 
15 before being employed in factories. 


PULP AND PAPER 


The pulp and paper industry has been since 1923 the leading industry in Canada in the 
value of its products and is second only to saw-milling in the number of employees. In 
1928, the employees in pulp and paper mills numbered 33,614 of whom 17,743 were in 
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Quebec and 10,993 in Ontario. The number of persons employed in 1921 in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper and the number and percentage of juveniles are set out in Table 32. 
These figures include the persons engaged in the making of paper envelopes, boxes, bags, etc. 


TABLE 32.—Total Number of Persons! and Number and Per Cent of Juveniles, 10 to 15 Years of Age 


and 16 and 17 Years of Age, Employed in the Manufaccure of Pulp and Paper in Canada and in Each 
Province, 1921. 


—. Canada| P.E.I. | N.S. INT Be Que. Ont. Man. | Saski'|’ Alta. {' BiG. 


Allages.......... 25,386 25 552 | 1,456 | 18,042 | 8,273 183 q 56 1,792 
1)-13 years....... AS TORRENT, SUE A 26 PARR fen er near Re ETS e aN & 
TA VOAPR as aass BO lete met 1 7 125 48 Ge ene Ripe ees © Oar 
Lo veerse:... ss ces EC te we se 7 14 250 114 Beta Genesee yt a 2 
10-15 years— 

Number....... LLU teal sie 8 21 401 164 Ee HOE SUE La 

PRTC... o.5<- 707 5 Oe (1-4) 1-4 3-1 2-0 “121 0 ee | (0-1) 
16-17 years— 

Number....... 1, 653 2 44 88 932 514 20TH ERAN: 4 40 

Pek CONG 3 is usics 6-5 (8-0) 8-0 6-0 7-1 6-2 | RR SOL ee 7-1 2-2 
10-17 years— 

Number....... 2, 262 2 52 109 | 1,333 678 A. ae ae 4 42 

Per cent....0s... 8-9 (8:0) 9-4 7°5 10-2 8-2 OF Ail auis es 7-1 2°3 


Norrt.—Where numbers are too small to be significant percentages are enclosed in brackets. 
1—}xcludes owners, Managers and superintendents. 


. Of the 2,262 juveniles under 18 years of age reported at the census, 1921, to be working 
in this industry, 1,084 boys were general labourers. Of these, 294 were under 16. The girls 
under 18 in this industrial group numbered 637, 327 of whom were in factories producing 
paper bags, boxes, envelopes, etc., and 258 of whom were in pulp and paper mills. 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 


Table 33 gives the total number of persons, excluding owners and managers, and the 
number and percentage of juveniles employed in printing and bookbinding in Canada in 1921. 


TABLE 33.—Total Number of Persons! and Number and Per Cent of Juveniles 10 to 15 Years and 16 
and 17 Years of Age Employed in Printing and Bookbinding in Canada and in Each Province, 1921 


ae Canada| P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. BG; 


All ages.......... 225426 109 658 442 | 5,165 | 11,634 | 2,001 582 834 1,301 
10-13, years.......; 32 DP liebe ee cestths iO 20 4 3 1 3 | ae ee 1 
Teyears.tae. os’, Te Toecteen &c 7 3 82 101 23 5 y 14 
Booyeare ss 20). . 675 2 11 15 175 341 55 16 24 36 
10-15 years— 

Ninibee retry. 944 3 18 2 P44 446 81 22 26 51 

Per cent........ 4-1 (2-8) 2-7 4-5 5-4 3°8 4-0 3:8 3:1 3°9 
16-17 years— 

aa eR a's a, ye | 11 55 29 558 1,136 238 60 83 10 

Per cent. .:’...- 10-0 10-1 8-4 6-6 10-8 9-8 11-9 10-3 10-0 7:8 
10-17 — 

Niiaber of Re 3,215 14 re 49 835 1,582 319 ae D 109 152 

Per.cent..;.... 14-1 12-8 11-1 11-1 16-2 13-6 15-9 14-1 13-1 11-7 


J Tn S'S 2s nnn ne EERE 
1Excludes owners, managers and superintendents. 


Of the 3,215 young persons under 18 years of age employed in this industry, 944 were 
under 16. There were 257 girls under 16 and 802 girls, 16 or 17 years of age. A large 
proportion of the girls were probably employed in binderies where much of the work requires 
a certain amount of deftness but can be learned within a short time. The proportion of 
young workers does not vary as widely among the different provinces in this industry as In 
others. The work demands a high degree of skill and the proportion of juveniles 1s, there- 
fore, likely to be more or less fixed since they cannot take the place of skilled workmen. 


1Report on Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada, 1928, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1929. Mimeographed. 
(Preliminary). 
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Printing is one of the few trades in which apprenticeship has continued to be the method 
cf recruiting young workers. The employees in most of the cities and large towns are well 
organized in trade unions and the working agreements between unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations lay down the regulations for apprentices. In Ontario and western cities, the agree- 
ments between the employers and the locals of the Typographical Union require that appren- 
tices shall not be less than 16 years old. These agreements cover many of the printing 
offices in most of the larger towns. This age restriction is not included in agreements with 
workers in the allied trades such as pressmen, bookbinders, electrotypers, stereotypers, litho- 
graphers and engravers. When the census was taken, there were 424 boys and 163 girls 
under 16 classed as apprentices. The apprentices over 16 and under 18 years old numbered 
1,439, of whom 407 were girls. The total number of apprentices reported, then, was 2,026. 
Those classed as labourers numbered 29 under 16 and 50 others under 18 years of age. 

Hours of labour in the larger printing establishments are generally determined by agree- 
ment between the trade unions and employers. They range from 44 to 48 a week. In 
smaller printing shops, they are longer. 

The chief occupational diseases in the printing industry are tuberculosis, other diseases 
of the respiratory system, and plumbism.1 


“The most important of the industries using metallic lead is the printing trade, with 
its allied branches, electrotyping, stereotyping and typefounding . .. . The unhealth- 
ful features of the industry are these:— 

“Tt is an indoor occupation often carried on in hot, stagnant air; it does not require 
much physical exertion and therefore the printer’s circulation is likely to be sluggish and 
he is oversensitive to cold; the nervous strain is great, especially in newspaper work 
and on the linotype machines; and the printer is exposed to various poisonous sub- 
stances, of which lead is the most important. .The amount of lead in the air of printimg 
shops is small and the amount which the printer gets on his hands is small, yet though 
lead poisoning is extremely rare as'a cause of death among printers it is apparently 
an important cause of ill-health.’ 


The Factories Acts in Alberta and British Columbia lay down specific regulations for 
the carrying off of all noxious fumes and gases in printing offices. In Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, printing establishments are under the factory laws and the general pro- 
visions as to cleanliness, and the removal of dust and fumes apply to these places. The 
sections of the Ontario and Alberta Acts which forbid the taking of food into workrooms 
where deleterious gases and fumes are present are important in connection with printing 
establishments. There are no regulations applying. to young persons particularly. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


The boot and shoe manufacturing industry in Canada is practically limited to the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Jess than 10 per cent of the Canadian-made products 
come from factories in other provinces. The census of industry taken .by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for 1927, showed an average of 15,433 persons employed in this industry, 
of whom 9,744 were in Quebec and 4,876 in Ontario. 

Table 34 sets out the total number of workers in boot and shoe factories in Canada 
and in Quebec and Ontario in 1921, together with the number and percentage of juveniles 
among these workers. Foremen, office employees and messengers are not included as 
these employees are grouped in the census report with those in other leather trades. 


— 


'Kober and Hayhurst, Industrial Health, New York, 1924, p. 251. 
?Hamilton, Lead Poisoning in the United States, in Kober and Hayhurst, p. 454. 
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TABLE 84.—'Total Number of Persons! Employed and Number and Per Cent of Juveniles, 10 to 15 
Years and 16 and 17 Years of Age, Employed in Manufacture of Boots and Shoes in Canada and in 
Quebec and Ontario, 1921. 
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iOwners, managers, foremen, office employees and messengers not included. 


Of the 610 juveniles under 16 years, 290 were girls. “ Labourers” included 64 under 
16 and 104 16 and 17 years old. The great number of machine operations, many of which 
are light and simple, permits the employment of a relatively large number of women and 
young persons. According to the industrial census of 1927, over 48 per cent of the boot 
and shoe workers were employed for a nine-hour day. Over 34 per cent worked 10 hours a 
day and more than 14 per cent for an eight-hour day. The balance, 2°6 per cent, were 
employed more than 10 hours. 


BISCUITS AND CONFECTIONERY 


More than one-fourth of all the persons employed as biscuit and confectionery makers 
in Canada in 1921 were under 18 years of age and over 8 per cent were under 16 years of 
age. In 1921, there were 6,410 persons engaged in the manufacture of biscuits and con- 
fectionery, not including labourers or office employees. In 1927, the industrial census of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed an average of 10,363 wage-earners in this industry 
of whom 5,930 were females. | 

Table 35 shows the total number of persons and the number and percentage of juveniles 
employed as “biscuit and confectionery makers ” in Canada in 1921. Over one-half were 
working in Ontario and over one-half the remainder in Quebec. 


TABLE 35.—Total Number of Persons and Number and Per Cent of Juveniles, 10 to 15 Years and 16 
and 17 ics of Age, Employed as Biscuit and Confectionery Makers in Canada and in Each Prov- 
ince, 1921. 
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ornate th A SEES ee RE 
Norst.—Where numbers are too small to be significant, percentages are enclosed in brackets. 


1Labourers and office employees in biscuit and confectionery factories are grouped in the census report with those in 
other food industries. 
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A relatively large proportion of the workers in this industry were under 16 years of 
age. In Ontario the proportion of those under 16 was 7°7 per cent; in Quebec 12-8 per cent. 
Juveniles of 16 and 17 years formed 18-2 per cent of the total in Canada, 21-4 per cent of 
the whole number in Quebec and 17-1 per cent in Ontario. Of the 530 juveniles under 16, 
448 were girls. Of the 1,167 who were 16 or 17 years of age, 960 were girls. 

Over 42 per cent of the workers in this industry in 1927 had a nine-hour day and over 
ol per cent an eight-hour day. The remainder worked ten hours or more. 


TOBACCO 


The manufacture of cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco products in Canada is practic- 
ally confined to Quebec and Ontario. In the latter province, the acreage devoted to 
tobacco has been increasing rapidly. The manufacture of cigars and cigarettes formed the 
third most important industry in Quebec in 1926, in so far as the value of the product was 
concerned, but the number of employees is proportionately few. According to the industrial 
census taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the average number of persons employed 
in the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes in 1928 in Canada was 6,644, of whom 5,297 
were wage-earners. Of these, 3,331 were women and girls. In addition, there were 1,035 
female and 762 male wage-earners in factories producing chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff in 1928, making a total of 4366 women and girls and 2,728 men and boys working for 
wages in cigar and tobacco factories in Canada in 1928. 

Table 36 shows the total number of persons and the number and percentage of 
juveniles employed in the manufacture of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in Canada and in 
Quebec and Ontario in 1921. 


TABLE 36.—Total Number of Persons! and Number and Per Cent of Juveniles, 10 to 15 and 16 and 17 
jiveks of Age, Employed in the Manufacture of Tobacco and Cigarettes, in Canada and in Quebec and 
ntario, 1921. 
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‘Excludes owners, superintendents and managers. 


Of the 6,158 employees in these industries, 4,971 were in Quebec and 973 in Ontario. 
Over 7 per cent were under 16 years of age and 13-5 per cent were 16 or 17 years old. Only 
in textile manufacture and the production of biscuits and confectionery was the proportion 
of juveniles as high as in tobacco factories. The number of girls employed was compara- 
tively large. Of the 404 juveniles under 16 in Quebec, 248 were girls; of the 20 in Ontario, 
16 were girls. Among the 742 juveniles in Quebec who were 16 and 17 years of age, 550 
were girls. In Ontario 63 of the 76 young persons of these ages were girls. Of all those 
under 16 employed in these industries in Canada in 1921, nearly 84 per cent were girls, 
while over 74 per cent of the 16 and 17 year-old workers were girls. 

About 65 per cent of the employees in tobacco factories in Canada were working nine 
hours a day in 1928. About 16 per cent had an eight-hour day and the rest a working day 
of ten hours or more. : 

There appears to be little agreement among the authorities as to the toxic or other 
effects of tobacco dust on the workers exposed to it. Modern methods of manufacture by 
machinery have displaced hand labour in a number of processes but the preliminary work 
of unpacking, separating and sorting the leaves is done by hand. The exposure to dust 


Report on the Tobacco Manufacturing Industry in Canada, 1927-28, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1929. Mimeographed. 
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varies with the process and with the presence or absence of dust-removal devices. One 
writer states that the inhalation of dust together with the 

“volatile, pungent tobacco odours incident to the various processes of selection, blend- 

ing, fermentation, flavouring and saucing of tobacco, cannot fail to prove injurious.” 
: On the other hand, Alice Hamilton declares that 

“the general impression that tobacco dust is toxic to the workers in tobacco factories 

is not borne out by actual investigation of the physical condition of these workers. ... 

There is also a general impression that tobacco dust is harmful to the lungs but here. 

=, detailed studies fail to reveal any increased incidence of tuberculosis among cigar 

makers. 

The study made by the Prudential Insurance Company of America covering the years, 
4907-1912, showed a mortality among tobacco workers of 34-8 per cent from tuberculosis 
and 9-9 per cent from other diseases of the lungs . 

“ which is far in excess of the rates for bakers, confectioners and others exposed to the 

inhalation of vegetable dust.’ 

Other factors, such as living conditions, are important in a study of tuberculosis and the 
cause of an unduly high rate may not be altogether in the occupation. Whatever dangers 
there may be in the handling of the tobacco are greater, of course, for adolescent workers. 

The unhealthy appearance of the children employed in 1887-8 in tobacco factories in 
Canada was referred to in the report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
relations between capital and labour The minimum age for factory employment in 
Quebec at that time was 12 for boys and 14 for girls but following the publication of the 
report of the Commission, the employment of boys under 14 and girls under 15 years of 
age in cigar and tobacco factories was prohibited by a Quebec statute of 1890. In 1894 this 
section of the 1890 statute was repealed and there is now no distinction between employ- 
ment in tobacco and other factories. 

In the United States, seventeen states forbid the employment of children under 16 in 
cigar and tobacco manufacture, and in the District of Columbia such employment is pro- 
hibited to those under 18. 

RUBBER 


Over 68 per cent of the persons employed in the rubber industry in Canada were working 
in Ontario in 1927. About 31 per cent were in Quebec and the balance in British Columbia. 
The average number of employees in this industry in 1927 was 15,069 of whom 13,169 were 
wage-earners. Of these, 3,318 were females. 

Table 37.gives the total number of persons, exclusive of owners and managers, together 
with the number and per cent of juveniles employed in the rubber industry in Canada and 
in Ontario and Quebec in 1921. 


TABLE 37.—Total Number of Persons! and Number and Per Cent of Juveniles, 10-15 Years and 16 
and 17 Years of Age, Employed in the Manufacture of Rubber Goods in Canada and in Quebec and 


Ontario, 1921. 
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1Excludes owners, managers and superintendents. 


1Kober and Hayhurst, Industrial Health, Philadelphia, 1924, p. 228. 
?Hamilton, Industrial Poisons in the United States, New York, 1925. 
sKober & Hayhurst, p. 228. 

4See p. 109 of this publication. 
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Of the 291 workers under 16 years of age, 127 were girls. Of the 788 juveniles who 
were 16 and 17 years old, 391 were girls. Among all those under 16, 38 were classed as office 
employees or messengers. In the higher age-group, 95 were office employees or messengers. 
Compared with the metal trades, sew mills, pulp and paper mills or clothing factories, rubber 
goods factories have a high proportion of young workers, particularly those 16 and 17 years 
of age, but the actual number employed at these ages is less than in any of the other manu- 
facturing industries under consideration. 

The census of industry taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1927 shows over 
38 per cent of the employees in rubber goods factories working eight hours a day, 294 per 
cent working nine hours and 28 per cent ten hours. Establishments making rubber foot- 
wear are grouped separately. In the latter, only 4-9 per cent of the workers had an eight- 
hour day, over 75 per cent worked nine hours a day, and over 17 per cent for 10 hours, In 
both kinds of factories a sma number of persons employed in maintenance work were at 
work more than 10 hours. About 68 per cent of the female wage-earners in rubber goods 
factories were employed in those making rubber footwear, 

There are several chemicals used in rubber manufacture which have more or less 
poisonous properties. Among these are lead, anilin, benzol, antimony, carbon disulphide 
and various petroleum products, ‘ 

“The processes of rubber manufacture are many and varied and there is a great 
difference in the extent to which the men and women employed in the different branches 
are exposed to the danger of poisonous dusts and of poisonous fumes.’ 

A report issued by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in 1915? stated that: 
“all of the really dangerous work is done by men, not women or boys.” 


Benzol poisoning was made a compensable disease under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Ontario in 1924, and in Alberta both benzol and anilin poisoning are compensable 
under a 1928 statute. 

“Benzol, which is a blood poison causing hemorrhage and profound anaemia, is 
especially dangerous for the young. Out of 34 published cases of serious poisoning, 25 
were young persons; and out of 19 deaths, 15 were in this group. The International 
Labour Bureau advises that all occupations attended with possible exposure to lead 
dust or fumes be forbidden to young persons, i.e., those under 18 years of age. The same 
prohibition should be extended to cover all substances in any industry which are known 


to be poisonous.’ 


APPRENTICES 


Apprenticeship as a definite and fixed relationship between an employer and one whom 
he has contracted in writing to teach or cause to be taught some trade for a specified 
period of time has survived in relatively few industries in Canada The rapid develop- 
ment of industry in a new country where labour was scarce tended to the abandonment of 
a system which restricted jobs to those who had served an apprenticeship of some years. 
Moreover, the factory system with its increased use of mechanical methods and great 
specialization of processes has reduced the need for all-round craftsmen and has created a 
demand for machine tenders who acquire within a short time a certain degree of skill in 
handling a particular machine. In many trades, therefore, juveniles working alongside 
adult workers obtain some knowledge of the operations performed and after a few years’ 
experience may themselves be able to perform some of these operations, without any 
definite obligation on the part of the employer to teach them and learning only enough 
to operate one or two machines. Further, the great increase in this specialized work which 
offers relatively high earnings to begin with has led young persons to take the short view 
and accept higher wages with little prospect of advancement in the future rather than be 
content for a few years with low wages as learners in order to become skilled workers later 
with the comparative security of employment and permanently high wages their skill might 
command. In such skilled work as the printing trades require, however, apprenticeship 
under written contract is still the recognized form of entry in the larger establishments 
while in some other trades a looser form of apprenticeship exists by which a young person 
takes up work under an oral or implied agreement as to training in accordance with the 


‘Hamilton, Industrial Poisons in the United States, New York, 1928, p. 523. 

*Industrial Poisons used in the Rubber Industry, Washington, 1915, Bulletin No. 179. 

*Hamilton, in The Doctor Looks at Child Labour, National Child Labour Committee, New York, 1929, 
‘For apprenticeship in the building trades, see pp. 64-65. 
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known conditions obtaining in the’ plant. The apprenticeship systems in force in the car 
shops of the Canadian railway companies are notable examples of the work undertaken by 
some large concerns for the training of their employees. 


Along with the considerable) extension of technical education through the financial 
assistance of the Dominion Government under the Technical Education Act of 1919, there 
has been a growing tendency in recent years to revive the practice of formally apprenticing 
juveniles to a trade and so ensure a broader shop training in the processes of the industry. 
Definite steps in this direction have been taken in ‘the building trades? and the number of 
apprentices in other industries has been increasing. In the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of British Columbia for 1928 the Deputy [Minister of Labour comments on 
the greater number of apprentices reported in recent years as follows :— 


“ Reference is made in the statistical section of this report to the continued increase 
in the number of apprentices, and in view of the importance of this phase of industrial 
life I am of the opinion that the time has arrived when a law to govern the employment 
of apprentices should be seriously considered...... Last year attention was drawn to the 
increase in the number of apprentices during the last few years, and it is pleasing to 
again register a gain for 1928, the number being 1,628. This is almost double the number 
Sree for 1924, which was 898, advancing to 1,115 in 1925, 1,281 in 1926, and 1,554 in 


Of this number, 264 were in the building trades, 12 in mining and 358 in the operation of 
public utilities. Printing and publishing employed 194 and the metal trades 298. 


The report on the census, 1921, classes 1,790 young persons under 16 years of age, and 
5,232 young persons 16 and 17 years of age as apprentices in manufacturing industries. 
Table 38 sets out the number of male and female apprentices in the factory trades in 1921. 


TABLE 38.—Number of Apprentices, 10 to 13, 14 ea and 16 and 17 Years of Age, by Trade and Sex, 
; 192 
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Printing and bookbinding accounted for 587 apprentices under 16 and 1,439 over 16 and 
under 18 years of age. In the metal trades, which cover employment in railway car shops, 
there were 308 apprentices under 16 and 1,727 16 and 17 years of age. Of these 1,032 were 
training for work as machinists and millwrights and all but the tinsmiths apprentices were 
jn the iron and steel industry. Girl apprentices in the clothing trade numbered 1,002 learn- 
ing dressmaking, 635 tailoring and 499 millinery. The term apprentice as applied to a girl 
in these trades means little more than a beginner. There is seldom any formal agreement 
but she is trained in the work and wages are increased as her skill increases. 


1See pp. 95-96. 
2See p. 65 
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LABOURERS 


There is in every industry a demand for general labour, for workers with physical 
strength and endurance but with no particular training and no skill. Such workers receive 
the lowest wages and work the longest hours. They are the first to be dismissed in times 
of trade depression and the last to be taken on when industry begins to expand again, and, 
necessarily, have to be the chief applicants for relief. The following comment by His 
Majesty’s Superintending Inspector for Scotland on the position of young labourers indicates 
the continuous process at work in building up a class of general labourers:— 


“Tt is seldom that an unskilled labourer can afford to put his sons to any trade; 
their maintenance during apprenticeship is too costly. Consequently the sons of 
labourers tend to become labourers, they take up work which promises high pay in early 
youth, but at most such jobs are ‘dead end’ in character, the men come on the 
market again later as general labourers. The position, then, of the unskilled town 
labourers in the past has been rather a hopeless one and it is not surprising to find the 
standard of health and physique low in their class.’”2 


In an older industrial country such as Britain, the condition of general labourers is more 
serious than in Canada but the premature removal of children from school and their 
absorption without vocational training in industries where they are put at jobs they can 
perform without such training and where they are unlikely to have any opportunity of 
acquiring skill for a particular task or trade, condemn such juveniles to the life of general 
labourers. With the greater development of industry in the future and succeeding gener- 
ations of labourers, the condition of these workers will tend to become worse unless some 
measures are taken to keep the number to a minimum and to safeguard the working and 
living conditions so that health and physique are not injured. No doubt the work done by 
some of these young labourers could be carried on by mechanical means or by men, handi- 
capped by age or otherwise. 


“The jobs that these young people under 16 get are almost all unskilled. They 
are openings that offer little or no possibility for future advance. The children of that 
age rarely desire to learn a trade, and seldom have the patience to stick to it. Their 
carelessness makes the manufacturer and craftsmen refuse to train them. There are, 
however, numerous unskilled jobs where adult labour is too expensive but where it is 
profitable to employ children. The Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education reported that ‘the fourteen-year old child enters unskilled industry 
and remains there.’ 2 


Table 39 shows the total number of labourers and the number of juvenile labourers in 
the manufacturing industries reported at the census, 1921. The enumerators who took the 
census were instructed to avoid the use of the word “labourer” if any more precise state- 
ment of the occupation could be secured. “Employees in factories and mills, for example, 
usually have some definite designation, as weaver, roller, puddler, etc.’? It is possible 
that a number of the young workers classed as labourers were acting as helpers to work- 
men with some degree of skill. In such cases, there might be an opportunity of learning 
to perform the operation involved and of rising above the position of general labourer. 
Owing to the way in which the census information is published, it is not possible in many 
cases to indicate the particular industry in which the labourers are employed. 


1H. J. Wilson, Employment and the Distribution of Industries in Their Relation to the Growth and Physical Develo)- 
ment of the Young Wage-earners. Journal of Industrial Hygiene, January, 1921. 

2Douglas, American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education, New York, 1921, p. 96. 

3E}xtracts from book of instructions. Census, 1921. Vol. IV, p. x. 
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TABLE 39.—Number of Labourers of all Ages and Number and Per Cent of Juvenile Labourers in 
Manufacturing Industries in Canada, 1921 


All 10-13 14-15 16-17 10-17 years 


Industry ages years years years 


Number | Per cent 


AAV TR RSERIOS Eo is ce sides bs sie eine 115,205 224 3,484 7,807 11,565 10-0 
Dairies. ,...... 2.0000 pees tee ce eee e eee e es 1,138 4 36 118 158 13-9 
Fish curirg and canning...........-++++- 1,405 16 47 81 144 10-2 
Slaughtering and packing 1,706 2 21 91 114 6-7 
TARO Ue BOOS A vg om om ode cicgsys 6 oo sae n « 514 4 60 104 168 32-7 
TOObier BOOUG. oc tet ele Ce se eee e eens 1,022 1 25 54 80 7°8 
Tarai ee Sake TLRs eet hye Mh Rushes 6s! 6 neces 132 2 18 32 52 39-4 
I ee bcc bsenerees 1,703 1 61 133 195 11-4 
oA vis Recie 'S eg 0 os Sa eee 19,876 8 292 902 1, 202 6-0 
WM icGellanCOURi ag ses Sas oink eels ce pees 2,857 3 12 169 4 8-5 
Non-ferrous metals...........ccceeeeees 2,485 2 78 211 291 11-7 
Non-metallic minerals............62-06 14400 14 141 396 551 7-1 
SEES No sh UOT Ee Se ee eee 4,346 12 439 553 1, 004 23-1 
CLG C DINO ee ae Ene iiois Se See ee oes 1,823 1 31 112 7:9 
Hate andiGaps nO. Bh. Me ae one 72 1 4 10 15 20-1 
Vegetable foods.............eeee eee eees 4,642 13 164 353 530 1-1 
Liquors and beverages.........++-++++55 1,185 1 30 69 100 8-8 
ED OT ents eee chee ie od cises cotlinve oles ci 1 8 a eee Ace 57 129 186 12-5 
Manel. Mes. andr otek slowed... 676 c/ 58 70 135 19-6 
Wood workine cok ns alld: - bile 6 ine yee 35, 132 98 1,123 2,574 3,805 10:6 
Pulp an Papers gage oo gk ag eels oes 12, 252 Li pag! 790 1,084 8-8 
Peinritie, re, oe ee ee oe 524 2 a7 50 9 15-1 
Unepecitieds. ee. 24. es. ow. 03.26 11,919 15 413 856 1,284 10-8 


The large proportion of unskilled work in such establishments as dairies and conden- 
series, fish canneries, meat-packing plants, woodworking factories and pulp and paper mills, is 
indicated in the census report by the relatively large number of labourers while the number 
of skilled or semi-skilled operations is shown to be comparatively high in printing and 
allied trades, textile manufacture and in the metal trades. There is a much larger propor- 
tion of juvenile labourers among the general labourers employed in some industries than. 
others. Where most of the work requires some training or experience, the number of 
general workers may be relatively few and the proportion of juveniles high as in the 
manufacture of textiles, fur goods, hats and caps, boots and shoes, tobacco and cigarettes 
and printing and allied trades. On the other hand, certain industries employ a large 
proportion of labourers but the work is heavy or hazardous and the number of young 
labourers comparatively small as in the ‘ron and steel trades, non-metallic minerals, wood- 
working and pulp and paper industries. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The sub-groups under the head of construction in the census report include excavation 
work and the construction of buildings, canals and waterways, highways and _ bridges, 
railways, waterworks, gas works and sewers and shipbuilding. ‘There were 4 children under 
14 years of age, 16, 14 years of age, 66, 15 years of age and 310, 16 or 17 years of age 
employed in the shipbuilding industry in 1921. Nearly all of these were labourers or 
general workers in shipyards in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario or British Columbia. These 
workers are not included in the figures given in this section. 

Table 40 shows the total number of persons and of juveniles of certain ages employed 
in construction work, other than shipbuilding, as enumerated at the census, 1921. 
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TABLE 40.—Number of Persons of all Ages and of Juveniles Employed in Construction in Canada and 
in Each Province, 1921 


nT ay p Canada| P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.-| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


All ages.......... 176,299} 1,002 | 9,816 | 6,814 | 47,444 | 73,410 | 10,327 | 6,901 | 6,995 | 14,220 
10-13 years....... Bah ea rs ba 1 4 28 +d ee SME, asses i ee 
14 years.......... 269 1 7 10 115 121 7 1 4 3 
15 years.......... 664 4 39 25 266 935 31 92 10 32 
10-15 years....... 970 5 47 39 409 950 bP Nees 93 15 35 
16-17 years....... 3,303 15 257 114-4 uds25l.| 1,260 115 74 67 160 
10-17 years....... 4,273 20 | 304 153 | 1,660 | 1,609 153 97 82 195 


At the time the census, 1921, was taken, there were 970 children under 16 employed 
in construction work in Canada. In Quebec, there were 409 and in Ontario 359. The 
number of juveniles over 16 and under 18 was 3,803, of whom 1,251 were in Quebec and 
1,250 in Ontario. A small proportion of these young workers were classed as office employees, 
messengers and “other workers.” Most of them were reported as apprentices or labourers. 
Construction work is largely seasonal and juveniles who work for a few months on some 
construction job may take up work in another industry when opportunity offers. There 
has been steady expansion in the construction industry since 1921. The index number of 
employment in construction and maintenance work calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the basis of the average number employed in 1926 stood at 68-7 in June, 
1921, and at 136-8 in June, 1928. The Annual Report of the British Columbia Department 
of Labour shows the number of boys under 18 years of age employed in 1921 in construction 
work in that province to be 140 and in 1926, 136. In addition there were 36 apprentices 
in 1921 and 226 in 1926. In 1927, there were 395 youths under 21 years and 252 apprentices; 
in 1928, 340 minors and 264 apprentices in the construction industry in British Columbia. 
These figures relate to the week of greatest employment in each year. 


Table 41 indicates the distribution by ages and provinces of the juveniles who were 
classed as apprentices or labourers. 


TABLE 41.—Total Number, and Number of Juvenile Apprentices and Labourers in Construction 
Industry in Canada and in Each Province, 1921 


wae Canada| P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


All ages— 

Apprentices...| 3,385 12 265 124 | 1,351 | 1,153 155 54 69 202 

Labourers.....| 29,030 94 | 1,186 904 | 7,344 | 14,364 | 1,316 942 951 1,929 
10-13 years— 

Apprentices. ... 0 Sl Ie cg 1 1 Gia. 55:01 eee CSG he i eee. 5 

Labourers...... AD Woe acres 1. cee 3 20 A fe IY arb ee ee Bi- cSou. ne 8 een 
14 years— 

Apprentices.... 155 1 5 4 54 84 PA ete ee 3 2 

Labourers...... 1 I eae, 2 6 54 21 4 1 1 1 
15 years— 

Apprentices.... 405 1 29 15 167 131 23 8 6 2 

Labourers...... 189 2 8 9 75 74 6 6 3 6 
10-15 years— 

Apprentices.... 568 2 35 20 227 215 25 8 9 27 

Labourers...... 305 2 10 18 149 98 10 7 4 7 
16-17 years— 

Apprentices....| 1,959 8 170 (es 799 641 74 42 36 112 

Labourers...... 1,019 6 72 32 344 442 32 26 27 38 
10-17 years— 

Apprentices....| 2,527 10 205 97 | 1,026 856 99 50 45 139 

Labourers...... 1,324 8 82 50 493 540 42 33 31 45 
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There is a great deal of unskilled work in connection with all forms of construction 
and a large number of general labourers is employed. Table 38 shows 29,080 labourers 
at work in 1921 in the various kinds of construction included under this heading in the 
census report. Of this number, 1,324 were under 18 years of age and 305 were under 161 

The skilled workmen in the building trades are well organized in trade unions and the 
constitutions of these unions and the agreements under which their members work contain 
rules regarding apprentices which have been more or less stringently enforced. With the 
expansion in building after the war, the lack of a sufficient number of skilled workers was 
a matter of considerable concern to employers. Various proposals were made to the 
Association of Canadian Building and Construction Industries? and between 1921 and 1928 
some of the schemes suggested for the training of apprentices were tried out in different 
Gities. Experience in Toronto and Hamilton seemed to indicate that government super- 
vision was desirable for any scheme involving uniform regulations and assessment of 
employers and, in consequence, the Legislature of Ontario enacted the Apprenticeship Act, 
1928. 

This statute regulates apprenticeship in the building trades which are designated in 
the statute and those to which it has been, or may be, extended by order in council. Since 
the industry requires a large proportion of skilled workmen who must acquire knowledge 
of their trade as apprentices or under some other system of industrial training, the statutory 
regulation of apprenticeship in the building trades is important from the point of view of 


~ the industry itself. The stipulations that apprentices shall not be less than 16 years of 


age and that no minors shall be employed in the designated trades for more than three 
months except as apprentices will serve to restrict the employment of juveniles under 16 
in these trades in Ontario and encourage their remaining at school until they are 16. The 
statute as enacted applied only to brick-laying, masonry, carpentry, painting and decorating 
and plastering but it has been extended to plumbing and steamfitting, sheet metal work 
and electrical wiring and installation. Regulations fix the ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men in each trade, the term of apprenticeship, the wages to be paid and the nature of the 
trade and school training. Under these regulations, apprentices are required to attend special 
day classes for a period of eight weeks of five eight-hour days or 320 class hours during 
each of the first and second years of apprenticeship. Weekly allowances are paid to appren- 
tices attending these classes and, if necessary, railway fares are paid to the nearest town 
where such special classes are held. Third and fourth year apprentices are required to 
attend evening classes twice a week from October to March, inclusive, if such instruction 
is available. The fees for these classes are paid by the apprentices. A medical examination 
may be required and apprentices must have completed the work of the junior fourth book 
in public school or its equivalent. All contracts of apprenticeship are required to be regis- 
tered with the provincial inspector of apprenticeship appointed under the Act. 

In October, 1930, the Ontario Inspector of Apprenticeship stated that there were 1,386 
apprentices registered on that date. There were distributed among the trades as follows:— 


PAO es tak aesls apie hv vinbresn = Epicrh ODM real ieee ABLiCy + RNB RNT > 163 
Ee Oe Se cae eles oe Vw Bore Pile owl age gales eas FA Wwatsnnincte ss & 12 
Derpencey eo PO GL WN Sas 2 ERE a EP UT nc Meh Siok a Rete 159 
Pediat BELO COTALIN ous, cassia j0)+ «a on aE iel ON TN PUT, RII ACEI BIR. ah 51 
Be OP eh tics, Soha oie nis * GiGi dee” ESE O HTL § ofRT Ra MHRINL,» hee Oia Bie vue 95 
“Lilies bu hele hie-getnects Salty ll eal ies aia ile a LAL AAAI EN CPi gy ge oSE orate weir ic wer ye 432 
RRremmerU ence LSU TENIO,., ASSP. OE Gs Bee STA ee oe ale ta 129 
Sach iia Rake nae. Skee. Noe KER OAM DIM WILT . CRIMI IR. CLS, Pe ht 135 
PS ESR ALES SE eee ee eee Serre Me ee Pies tego ea, 210 


Juvenile employment in the construction industry, unlike that in mining or manufac- 
turing or in mercantile establishments, is not governed directly by any legislation except 
the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. School attendance laws affect the employment of children 
of compulsory school age during school hours in building and construction as they affect 
such employment in all branches of trade and industry but except for the limitations 
imposed by these laws, employment in the construction industry is open to children of any 
age who are able to help in the work. 


1See section on Labourers, under Manufactures, pp. 62-63. 
2Now the Canadian Construction Association. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The total number of persons and the number of juveniles employed, in 1921, in the 
various branches of the transportation industry, including the communication services of 
telephone and telegraph operation, are set out in Table 42. 


TABLE 42.—Number of Persons and of Juveniles Employed in Transportation Industry, 1921 
ee —eeSSes=o0eoeo0eS0.,._—_—_—_—_—_—_—_'00@©(©0€0€—@—O>DS>KYxv“”(w—wyrm=m=s=1 


Local Water Allied 
— All Express trans- Steam Street trans- occupa- 
branches | services | portavion | railways | railways | porvation tions 


ee | GS | SS |S |S | | 


MU ares cs oh pers See any 247,410 5,463 47,923 | 120,560 13,069 225846 37,549 
Weis Veotst se ee ela net 69 6 17 14 2 10 20 
fern cle ONS ea 385 18 110 89 6 33 129 
pS DIRE a See 1,196 35 265 356 13 85 442 
BOA B eater i). si ot Hibhhtets oe 1,650 59 392 459 21 128 591 
TUPAC ANIOAT STN odes sig vm ae parma 7,603 145 1,414 2,426 97 622 2,899 
$0-U Maaracy «bio '%. 21h eee 9, 253 204 1,806 2,885 118 750 3,490 


Neg weeds BS ee eth le a Ss el Ne 

Of the 1,650 juveniles under 16 years of age, the largest group, 591, were employed in 
“occupations allied to transportation.” Of these, 278 were telephone operators. Steam 
railway companies employed 459, and 392 were working in connection with local trans- 
portation, most of them as teamsters or drivers. Telephone and telegraph services employed 
the largest number of the older juveniles. Telephone operators accounted for 2,009, and 
telegraph operators for 156 of the 16 and 17-year-old workers. Together with office 
employees and messengers, the number employed in these services would probably exceed 
the 2,426 juveniles of these ages employed in connection with steam railways. 

Among the 1,650 under 16, only 318 were girls. Of the 7,603 over 16 years of age, 
2,726 were girls. Telephone and telegraph offices employed the great majority of the girls 
of all ages. 

Messengers and office boys included 509 under 16 and 605 over 16 and under 18. Over 
half of these were working in steam railway offices and 483 in occupations allied to trans- 
portation, principally telegraph and telephone offices. There were 140 office employees 
15 years of age and 1,184 who were 16 or 17 years old. Labourers numbered 241 under 16 
and 1,085 over 16 and under 18. 

In all the occupational divisions of this group the proportions of workers who are 
under 18 and of those under 16 are somewhat smaller than in other industries. This con- 
dition is, of course, only to be expected in view of the hazardous nature of the transporta- 
tion industries and of the large number of occupations requiring strong or skilled workers. 
Employment in railway car shops is classified with other iron and steel manufacturing and 
the elaborate apprenticeship system for the training of railroad mechanics was referred to 
in the section of this publication on manufactures. 

The only provincial legislation affecting young persons employed in connection with 
land or water transportation or in telephone or telegraph operation is contained in the 
school attendance laws and statutes governing messengers! and office workers.2 In addition, 
the Canada Shipping Act forbids the employment of children under 14 or of trimmers 
and stokers under 18, except on certain conditions, in ships other than those on inland 
waters. 


TRADE 


Juvenile employment in shops in Canada is fourth in numerical importance to that 
in agriculture, manufacturing, and domestic and personal service. 

Table 43 gives the total number of persons and the number of juveniles returned by 
the census enumerators as employed in “trade” in Canada in 1921. This class includes 
retail and wholesale stores, hawking and peddling, and commercial agencies. 


1For juveniles in street trades, -ee pp. 73-74 and 125-132. 
2¥For juveniles in offices, see p. 72. 
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TABLE 48.—Number of Persons and of Juveniles Pata dat in Trade in Canada and in Each Province, 
92 


— Canada| P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


| | FJ | |X | | |S | 


A eet iy. cs \s. - $10,439} 1,995 | 15,462 | 11,668 | 77,410 |120,475 | 25,892 | 17,091 | 16,559 | 23,887 
10-13 years....... 378 2 11 13 226 82 10 17 5 12 
14 years... ..cksl4: . 1,663 4 57 39 729 583 99 40 12 100 
ED, VEAL. <o eaw gs » 3,896 13 152 145 | 1,149 | 1,674 296 125 79 243 
10-15 years....... 5,937 19 220 197 | 2,104} 2,339 405 182 96 265 
16-17 years....... 14,970 86 822 570 | 3,963 | 6,050] 1,340 607 547 985 
10-17 years....... 20, 907 105 | 1,042 767 | 6,067 | 8,389} 1,745 789 643 1,250 


In 1921, there were 5,937 boys and girls under 16 and 14,970 juveniles 16 and 17 years 
of age working in mercantile establishments in Canada. Of the total number of the 
employees included in this group, 1:9 per cent were under 16 years of age and 6-7 per 
cent under 18. The proportion of juveniles varied considerably from one province to 
another. ‘These figures do not include school children who work about shops before or 
after school hours or on Saturdays but relate only to the juveniles who are employed 
at full-time work. Employment outside school hours is dealt with in a later section of this 
publication1 

Among the juveniles under 16 working in these places, 1,701 were girls. In the older 
age-group, 6,223 were girls. The children under 14 employed about shops numbered 314 
boys and 64 girls. Of those under 14, 226 were employed in Quebec and 82 in Ontario. 
Of those under 16, 2,339 were in Ontario and 2,104 in Quebec. Of the 16- and 17-year- 
old group, 6,050 were working in Ontario and 3,963 in Quebec. 

The census report classifies 174 children under 14 as salesmen and women, 59 of 
whom were employed in grocery stores and 46 in general or department stores. The 1,663 
14-year-old juveniles included 787 salesmen and saleswomen, 189 of whom were in grocery 
stores and 181 in general or department stores. There were 3,896 juveniles 15 years of 
age, of whom 2,124 were classed as salesmen, 524 in grocery stores and 585 in general or 
department stores. Of this group 264 were employed in dry goods stores. Among the 
14,970 juveniles 16 or 17 years of age 9,594 were reported as salesmen, 3,018 in general 
or department stores, 1,921 in stores selling groceries, 1,173 in dry goods, 468 in meat and 
fish and 463 in confectionery stores. 

Deliverymen employed in connection with shops numbered 11,284 of whom 1,347 
were under 18 years of age and 463 under 16. There were 256 office employees who were 
15 years old and 1,694 who were over 16 and under 18. Labourers in this group included 
205 under 16 and 517 over 16 and under 18 years of age. Messengers, bundle and office 
boys in shops included 126 under 14, 583 14 years of age, 737 15 years of age and 786 16 
and 17 years of age. There were 6 girls in this group under 14, 51 who were 14 years 
old, 30, 15 years old and 43 over 16 and under 18. Most of the younger girls were prob- 
ably acting as parcel wrappers or cash girls and with the increasing use of mechanical 
means for carrying change or the decentralization of cash and wrapping activities, the 
number of the youngest and least trained workers is likely to have decreased. 

Another factor tending to reduce the number of younger girls in stores has been the 
establishment of minimum rates of wages for women and girls employed in these places 
in the five provinces, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The total number of persons employed in shops has, of course, increased with the general 
growth of trade and since all the provincial minimum wage orders distinguish only 
between girls under 18 and those over 18 it is impossible to determine how great the 
decrease has been in the number employed under 16 and how great the increase in the 
number of those over 16 and under 18 years of age. In Ontario, the first Order of the 
Minimum Wage Board relating to mercantile employment was issued in 1921, and in 
Alberta in 1923. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia minimum wages of 
female employees were fixed prior to 1921. The report of the Ontario Minimum Wage 
Board for 1928 compares the numbers employed in 1921 and in 1928. The figures show 
a decrease from 363 to 232 in the number of girls under 18 employed in “a number of 


1See pp. 75-76. 
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typical stores, the same stores, on the whole, having been taken throughout the years 
compared.” In Toronto in 1921 there were 42 girls under 18 years of age working in the 
retail stores reported. In 1928, this number had increased to 70. In department stores 
in Toronto having more than 150 employees there were 406 girls under 18 in 1921 and 
415 in 1928. These numbers represent 14:6 per cent and 9-6 per cent of the total number 
of girls and women employed in these stores in these years. Throughout the rest of 
the province, however, both the number and proportion of girls under 18 in retail stores 
show a decrease. In cities of over 30,000 population, in 1921, girls under 18 formed 17-1 
per cent of the female employees of retail stores reported to the Board. In 1928, the per- 
centage was 5-2. In towns from 5,000 to 30,000 population, the decrease in the propor- 
tion of girls under 18 was from 10-1 per cent to 9:2 per cent. How much of this reduc- 
tion is due to the Adolescent School Attendance Act, fixing a school-leaving age of 16 
except with special permit, how much to employers requiring older and more competent 
help in return for higher wages for the youngest workers and how much is due to the 
increasing prosperity during this period it is impossible to determine from the available 
information. 

It is probable that a considerable proportion of the commercial and industrial workers 
in urban communities have been employed in shops at some time during the period 
between leaving school and finding more or less permanent employment. In all occupa- 
tions, the younger the worker, the greater the instability and the more frequent the 
changes from one job to another. The rapid turnover among juvenile workers is due, 
of course, to a variety of causes, some of which arise from the juvenile’s own character- 
istics and some from the nature of the jobs. The child’s or youth’s lack of discipline, his 
dissatisfaction with the position, the chance of a better job or return to school, his inability 
to satisfy the employer, reductions in staff or replacement by a still younger juvenile, all 
these conditions may affect the same worker in different jobs. Running errands and 
carrying parcels from shops is one of the most frequent occupations of school children 
and of the juveniles who leave school at the minimum age. Such work may lead only 
to a blind alley and those who take it up may shift to some other cccupation within the 
same or another store or move into a different industry without having received real 
training for any occupation. Whether it is a blind-alley job or not depends to a large 
extent on both the employer and the juvenile. Some large stores are, however, giving 
special attention to recruiting their staffs from the juveniles who enter as messengers 
or parcel boys and girls. Those who have the capacity and apply themselves to their work 
are successful in passing the tests given them and are then gradually trained for other 
work as they show aptitude. 

There is little legislation directly governing the employment of juveniles in shops in 
Canada. A section in Part III of this publication deals with the statutory regulation of 
juvenile employment in shops.t 


FINANCE 


The census report on Occupations contains a section on Finance which covers banks, 
investment, loan and insurance companies and real estate dealers. Juveniles employed by 
these companies are either clerical workers or messengers and office boys. Banks give 
employment to the largest number in both age-groups. 

Clerks in banks in 1921 included 182 boys and 33 girls 15 years of age and 1,924 boys 
and 433 girls over 16 and under 18. The number of clerks in all places in this group was 
253 boys and 86 girls 15 years of age and 2,040 boys and 1,330 girls 16 or 17 years old, or 
339 under 16 and 3,709 under 18 years of age. 

Messengers and office boys employed by banks numbered 107 under 16 years of age 
and 134 over that age and under 18. Messengers and office boys in all the offices jn this 
group included 11 under 14, 105 at 14 years of age, 110 at 15 and 211 at 16 or 17 years of 
age, making a total of 223 under 16 and 434 under 18. 

Clerical workers employed by financial concerns are given opportunity for promotion in 
accordance with their education and experience and usually remain with the company or 
move into a similar occupation under another employer. Juveniles as messengers or office 
boys, like all persons in this sort of work, are likely to leave their job for some other, better 
or of the same kind, but as they are frequently boys who have left school before receiving 
anything more than education from an elementary school, they are unlikely to advance very 
far unless they are directed to some employment where they can be trained for a higher 
grade of work. ? 


i See pp. 121-125. 
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SERVICE 


The industrial group, Service, in the census report, “includes custom and repair work 
(such as blacksmiths, boot and shoe repairers, garage repairmen, watch repairers and so on); 
domestic and personal service; professional service (actuaries, architects, engineers, edu- 
cationists, dentists, physicians, lawyers, clergymen and religious workers generally) ; employees 
of federal and provincial governments and of muncipalities; recreational service (employees 
in and about theatres, amusement parks, etc.) 


Juveniles employed in professional service in 1921 numbered 127 under 16 and 2,656 
over 16 and under 18 years of age. The younger group was made up mostly of office 
employees and there were a few classed as photographers’ employees, musicians and law 
clerks. The juveniles over 16 included 1,125 teachers, 872 office employees, 183 nurses in 
training, 113 photographers’ employees, 110 musicians or teachers of music, 100 religious 
workers and 62 law clerks. These workers had received or were receiving training for some 
definite occupation and need not be considered further. 


Federal, provincial and municipal authorities were reported by census enumerators as 
employing 18 children under 14, 58 at 14 years of age, 242 at 15 years of age and 1,376 at 
16 or 17 years of age. Most of these were classed as messengers or clerks. Labourers 
numbered 62 under 16 years of age and 257 over 16 and under 18. Included in this group 
were 77 sailors. 


CUSTOM AND REPAIR SERVICE 


Juveniles in custom and repair work may be given an opportunity to learn skilled 
or semi-skilled work. The class covers the repairing of bicycles, boots and shoes, auto- 
mobiles, locks and guns, watches and jewellery and includes dyeing and cleaning, picture 
framing and blacksmithing. There were 26 children under 14 years of age, 107, 14 years old, 
370, 15 years old and 1,481 over 16 and under 18 who were reported by the Census enumer- 
ators as employed in these occupations in 1921. Only 8 were girls under 16, and 17 were 
girls 16 and 17 years of age. 

Of the juveniles under 16 years of age, 271 were classed as apprentices. Of those over 
16, 652 were apprentices. Boot and shoe repairers employed 13 apprentices under 14 
years of age, 32 at 14 years, 78 at 15 years, and 241 over 16 and under 18. Blacksmiths’ 
apprentices included 5 under 14, 30 at 14 years, 70 ait 15 years and 292 at 16 or 17 years of 
age. Watch and jewellery repairers employed 5 apprentices who were 14 years old, 38 who 
were 15 years old and 119 who were 16 or 17 years old. 

Employment in places where custom and repair work is carried on may fall under the 
factory laws of some provinces or under the Shops Acts. In some cases, such work-places 
may not be within the scope of any labour law gince the number of those employed might 
have to be taken into account, but the school attendance Act would limit the number 
employed under the school-leaving age of the particular province. 


DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


Within the domestic and personal service group are included attendants and guards, 
barbers and hairdressers, boot-blacks, charworkers, private chauffeurs, elevator tenders, 
laundry workers, porters, messengers and bell-boys, servants, waiters and waitresses, window 
cleaners, and office employees and labourers employed by concerns furnishing these services. 
It is apparent that a large number of employed juveniles and particularly girls will come 
within this class. The occupations in the group can be followed by young persons of little 
education and require only a brief period of training. The wages are relatively low and the 
turnover is likely to be rapid. But, on the whole, juveniles, though perhaps not the same 
juveniles in the same jobs, may continue to follow these occupations after they have passed 
the age of 18. 

Table 44 shows the total number of persons and the number of juveniles, by sex, 


employed in 1921 in domestic and personal service in Canada. 


1Census, 1921, vol. IV, p. ix. 
2See section on Factory Legislation, p. 110. 
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The number of charwomen, female servants and waitresses far exceeds the number of 
men and boys in all age groups in these occupations. Charwork is frequently bh up by 
older women and the census figures indicate this. Among female servants and waitresses, 
the proportions who are under 18 years of age are 22°3 per cent and 15-2 per cent respect- 
ively. Of the females employed in laundries, 23:4 per cent are under 18. In these occupa- 
tions, as in nearly all in which women are employed, the proportion of girls under 18 is 
higher than the proportion of youths in the same or other occupations. The decline in 
the number of employed women due to marriage is rapid after the ages from 20 to 24 
years. 

Only school attendance laws would restrict employment in all the occupations in this 
group. Certain occupations would fall under other statutes. Laundry workers are within the 
factory laws and they and _ hairdressers’ apprentices and waitresses are included in the 
minimum wage regulations of some provinces. An order of the Manitoba Minimum Wage 
Board of January 18, 1925, forbade the employment of girls under 16 in hotels, restaurants 
or refreshment rooms in any part of the province and another order of June 15, 1925, pro- 
hibited the employment of girls under 16 in hairdressing establishments and beauty parlours. 
The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board has issued a regulation, effective from September 
1, 1928. prohibiting the employment of girls under 16, and of girls under 18 after eight 
o'clock in the evening, in hotels, restaurants or refreshment rooms in the cities of Saskatche- 
wan, A minimum age is fixed for chauffeurs under the Motor Vehicles Acts and for -elevator 
operators under special statutes. 


RECREATIONAL SERVICE 


Employment of juveniles in places of amusement is not extensive according to the 
census report. The enumerators recorded only 9 under 14 years of age, 35 at 14 years, 96 
at 15 years and 305 at 16 or 17 years of age. Theatres employed 7 actors under 16 years 
of age and 23 over 16 and under 18. Other theatre employees numbered 41 under 16 and 
103 over that age. “Pleasure resorts,” including billiard and bowling rooms, dance halls, 
clubs, baths, rinks, amusement parks and other places of the kind, gave employment to 4 
children under 14, 58 other juveniles under 16 and 75 over 16. Various kinds of sport 
furnished work for 20 persons under 18 years of age. Office employees in places of amuse- 
ment numbered 59 under 18. There were 16 labourers under 16 years of age and 37 over 16 
and under 18. 

Of the 140 juveniles under 16 years of age working in amusement places, 48 were 
employed in Quebec and 49 in Ontario. The rest were scattered through the other provinces. 
Of the 305 over 16 and under 18, 119 were in Ontario, 68 in Quebec, 35 in Manitoba, 30 in 
British Columbia, 19 in Alberta, 16 in Nova Scotia, 12 in Saskatchewan, 5 in New Brunswick 
and 1 in Prince Edward Island. 

Employment in public places of amusement is generally regarded as unsuitable for 
young persons, and the census figures may be an understatement of the actual numbers of 
juveniles employed in such places since work of this kind may be for part time only. There 
is, undoubtedly, a considerable number of boys and girls employed after school hours. The 
hours are long or are late at night and the associations are likely to be bad. Added to 
the ill effects of the late hours and undesirable environment may be the effect on school 
attendance and progress. 

There is little legislation governing the employment of juveniles in places of amuse- 
ment and regulation is frequently left to the municipal authorities. Part III of this publi- 
cation contains a section dealing with the provincial laws on the subject.t 


UNSPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 


The report of the census, 1921, shows 2,893 boys and girls under 16 and 8,146, 16 and 17 
years old employed in “ unspecified industries.” Some workers “had to be classed as 
‘unspecified’ because of lack of specific information. There were also instances where the 
enumerator entered an occupational designation without stating the industry in which the 
worker was employed.”2 Among these juveniles were 204 boys and 18 girls from 10 to 13 
years old, 755 boys and 10 girls who were 14 years old, 1,548 boys and 278 girls 15 years 
old and 6,112 boys and 2,034 girls who were 16 or 17 years old. 


1See pp. 125-132. 
2Census, 1921, vol. IV, p. ix. 
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Office clerks included 235 boys and 218 girls under 16 and 1,080 boys and 1,831 girls 
over 16 and under 18 making a total of 453 juveniles under 16 and 3,314 under 18. Messen- 
gers and office boys numbered 1,002 under 18 of whom 110 were girls. There were 84 under 
14 and 699 under 16. Labourers included 135 under 14, 428 at 14 years of age, 1,050 at 15 
and 4,594 over 16 and under 18. That is, the labourers under 16 numbered 1,613 and those 
under 18, 6,207. Other employees not included in these groups were 128 juveniles under 
16 and 383 who were 16 or 17 years of age. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Juveniles recorded by the census enumerators as office employees included 842 boys 
and 766 girls 15 years old and 4,192 boys and 5,660 girls over 16 and under 18 years old 
making a total of 5,034 boys and 6,426 girls under 18. Clerical work requires at least an 
elementary school education and, perhaps, some training in a commercial school. Conse- 
quently there are no juveniles under 15 years of age in this occupation. 

All industries involve a certain amount of office work and these employees are scattered 
through all the industrial divisions of the census. No industry was specified, however, in 
the case of 1,265 boys and 2,049 girls working in offices. Office work in connection with 
manufacturing gave employment to the largest number, 287 boys and 199 girls who were 
15 years of age and 1,271 boys and 1,391 girls 16 or 17 years of age. The transportation and 
allied industries employed 105 boys and 32 girls at 15 and 830 boys and 1,272 girls over 16 
and under 18. Mercantile establishments employed 76 boys and 180 girls 15 years old and 
422 boys and 775 girls who were 16 or 17 years old. 

Legislation in Ontario and Alberta governs employment in office buildings to some 
extent. In the latter province, a minimum age of 15 years applies to workers in offices in 
towns of more than 5,000 population! In Ontario, no minimum age is fixed for employ- 
ment im offices, Orders issued by the Minimum Wage Boards of Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Ontario establish minimum rates of wages for female office workers. 


MESSENGERS AND OFFICE BOYS 
According to the census report there were 6,188 juveniles, of whom 5,818 were boys, 


working as messengers, bundle or office boys in 1921. Table 45 shows the number employed 
in each age-group. 


TABLE 45.—Number of Juveniles of Both Sexes Employed as Messengers, Bundle or Office Boys in 
Canada, 1921 


Ages Boys Girls Total 
TOSUs VeAIR Me ee oe os Cee ce Re eee, oe auc tLe ec rene 297 34 331 
TA Hears oR OS OR TUE Oe MO PE EET 8S ASIN CTE 1,400 188 1,588 
Lolyearaduen iaodee tela Dasolyear slip baa evad-te: adden 1,799 59 1,858 
TOT VCE ce sy Higa es es Cita natty end a ay ea aaa ale eer 3,496 281 3,700 
LOL Heats ste fie pitigs 4.2 cise 9nd d Ne a ie ona 9 IAIN Oh neal ee ae 2,322 89 2,411 
TH Wears eo Ak ee IT, UY PRE Geting SEES Oc eee te 5,818 370 6,188 


The number of messenger boys under 18 represents over 8 per cent of all the boys 
under 18 employed otherwise than in agriculture, logging, trapping and fishing or in mining 
and quarrying. As might be expected, the proportion of the younger boys who were acting 
as messengers is much greater than that of those over 16. There are comparatively few girls 
in this occupation. The 297 boys from 10 to 13 years of age inclusive, who were engaged in 
messenger work formed 23°6 per cent of all the boys of these ages employed in factories, 
shops, offices, or in connection with railroads or construction work. There were 1,400 boy 
messengers 14 years old, representing 25.6 per cent of all the boys of these ages employed 
in the above places. At 15 years of age, the number of messengers increases to 1,799, but 


Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 
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the proportion of employed boys who were messengers declines sharply to 13.7 per cent. 
A further decline in the proportion who are messengers is shown by the figures for those 
employed in these work places at 16 and 17 years of age. Only 4.5 per cent of these boys 
are messengers. Children under 15, perforce, take up work requiring no training or 
experience. Unfortunately, it is frequently work with no real educative value except the 
discipline of obedience and: punctuality. 

Retail and wholesale stores employ the largest number of messengers and office boys 
of all ages. These places gave work to 120 boys from 10 to 13 years inclusive, 532 at 14 
years, 707 at 15 years and 743 at 16 or 17 years of age, making a total of 1,859 under 16 and 
2,102 under 18. Manufacturing establishments employed 58 under 14, 265 at 14, 373 at 15 
and 427 over 16 and under 18, or 696 under 16 and 1,128 under 18. The transportation group 
had 17 messenger boys under 14, 158 at 14, 314 at 15 and 577 at 16 or 17 years of age, 
making 489 under 16 and 1,066 under 18, most of whom were telegraph messengers. Financial 
concerns employed 216 under 16 and 426 under 18. Messengers in “unspecified industries” 
included 609 under 16 and 901 under 18. 

The raising of the minimum age for employment of boys in shops in Ontario from 12 
jto 14 in 1921 and the Adolescent School Attendance Act, which required school attendance 
up to 16 years of age from September 1, 1921, would both tend to reduce the number of 
boys employed as messengers in Ontario. Similarly, the more stringent enforcement since 
1919 of the provision of the Quebec Industrial Establishments Act requiring juveniles under 
16 to be able to read and write before taking up employment in any trade or business 
unless they are attending night school would affect the number employed as messengers 
under 16 years of age. 

In addition to the messengers and office boys employed full time, there must be a very 
large number of children and older juveniles who act as messengers for retail stores and 
other places outside school hours. These workers are not included in the census figures and 
no study of employed school children in Canada appears to have been made.1 

The carrying of parcels or messages from the place of employment to various parts of 
a town or city is not regarded usually as street work and is free from many of the evils 
attached to the selling of newspapers or other articles on the streets. Only the prompt and 
diligent execution of errands will enable boys to retain jobs of this kind in the great 
majority of cases and there is not likely to be much time to loiter on the way. Messenger 
work involves, however, being on the streets and in other public places without supervision 
the greater part of the time and, therefore, partakes to some extent of the nature of street 
trading.2 The hours may be long, as in the case of boys employed by drug stores or by a 
general messenger service. The uneducative nature of the occupation has been referred to. 
Work as a messenger may bring in a small wage and accustom the child or youth to the 
discipline of work for pay but the latter may be of a negative kind and the messenger ig 
no better, if as well, prepared to take up work of a higher grade than when he left school: 
In some small stores, however, the messenger may become a salesman. The very large 
stores do not employ messengers to deliver parcels. 

Apart from school attendance laws, the only legislation affecting juveniles employed as 
messengers is that contained in the statutes governing employment in shops and in the 
Child Welfare Acts of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The provisions regarding 
juveniles in shops are dealt with an the section on Shops® in Part III of this publication. 
The Child Welfare Acts of the prairie provinces empower municipal councils to regulate 
by a licensing system the employment of juveniles as messengers and prohibit the granting 
of licences to children under 12 and the work at night of licensees under a specified age, 17 in 
Saskatchewan and 18 in Manitoba and Alberta. The Department of Labour has no infor- 
mation as to the number of by-laws passed under these statutes nor their enforcement. 


STREET TRADES 


Street trading in Canada is largely confined to newspaper and magazine delivery and 
selling. There are comparatively few juveniles who sell flowers or fruit or other articles 
or who accompany an adult who is disabled in some way and makes a living by selling 
small articles in the streets. Messengers and errand boys have to spend a large part of 


their time about the streets but their work usually requires prompt attention to their duties 


1See section on Employment of School Children, pp. 75-76. 
2See sections on Street Trades, below and pp. 125-132. 
Pp. 121-125 
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and prevents loitering. They are, however, exposed to many of the evil influences of the 
street. The delivery of newspapers along a regular route is another form of street work 
which is to be distinguished from the selling of papers or other articles in the business 
sections of the city. The newspaper carrier delivers his papers within a more or less lim- 
ited period in the residential districts and ‘is not exposed to the same excitement or 
temptations as the newsboys in the busy streets. The heavy loads borne by some news- 
paper carriers, however, are often obviously beyond their strength. 

Most of the juveniles engaged in newspaper delivery and selling are of school age 
and work daily before and after school hours or on certain days when the magazines they 
sell are issued. Such children are recorded in the census report as attending school and 
their gainful occupation is not reported. “News agents” reported at the census included 
33 from 10 to 13 years of age inclusive, 23 at 14 years, 25 at 15 years and 69 who were 16 
or 17 years of age. Of these. 14 under 14, 13 at 14, 12 at 15 and 28 over 16 and under 
18 were in Ontario. These figures are probably far below the number of juveniles who 
work at least for part of their time as newsboys. If the number of messengers and 
errand boys, distributors of handbills and vendors of small articles is added to the number 
of newsboys, the total number of juveniles in street trades will be greatly increased. 

With the growth of our cities, the problem of juveniles in street trades becomes 
greater, the number increases and the dangers increase. 


“ A disproportionate number of street workers are found to have physical defects 
and ailments such as heart, lung, throat, stomach and foot troubles. In many instances 
the defect or ailment is traceable directly to the occupation, while in many more 
it is aggravated thereby. The long hours, the exposure to all kinds of weather, the 
irregular meals, often unwholesome and inadequate, the rush and excitement of the 
streets, all these are factors in undermining physical health and nervous stability. . 
The excitements and temptations of street life, the associates with whom boys are 
thrown, the disreputable places where they are sent late at night—these are some of 
the factors contributing to an extraordinary amount of delinquency among street 
workers. Short of delinquency that gets the child into court are all sorts of practices 
that must be deplored. Newsies early adopt the tricks of their trade— Buy my last 
paper, mister!’ when the pleading youngster has some more ‘last papers’ just around 
the corner. . . . . .Open begging is common. . . . .Short-changing is another trick 
of the trade. These numerous tricks are taught the little fellows by the older boys 
or men by whom they are, in many cases, employed as helpers. Fighting and gamb- 
ling among newsboys while waiting for their papers in alleys or distribution rooms, or 
during lulls in the day’s occupation, are features of newsboy life. . . .Delinquency 
and child labour, especially in street occupations, are closely associated. 

“The strongest argument against street work by children, and the most striking 
illustration of its responsibility for a large proportion of juvenile delinquency, are 
found in a table of this report? which arranges in order the various classes of child 
workers according to the percentage of delinquents they supply. The list is headed 
by newsboys who constitute nearly one-fourth of the entire number; following these 
come the errand boys; then the delivery boys; then children in markets and stores; then 
messenger boys. All of these, except the employees in stores, are street workers. Next 
come two classes of regular inside workers, but these are immediately followed by boot- 
blacks and peddlers. Fifty-four per cent of all these delinquent child labourers were 
engaged in street occupations. Thus it is clearly seen that street work is a prime agency 
of the promotion of juvenile delinquency, and this becomes more impressive when we 
reflect that the forms of street work are few while the variety of inside employment is 
almost without end. The report denounces street work by children because it is 


difficult to supervise and bring boys and girls into continual temptation to dishonesty 
and other offences.’ 


No inquiry appears to have been made into street trading by juveniles in Canada 
but certain cities have taken action to restrict newspaper selling by young boys.4 
The Ontario Legislative ‘Assembly’s- Committee on Child Labour in 1907 heard evidence 
regarding street work by children and referred in their report to the lack of regulation of 
this kind of employment. The comments of the committee and its recommendations, 
together with that of other authorities, are quoted in the section of this publication deal- 
ing with the laws governing juveniles in street trades and places of amusement.5 


1See section of Employment of School Children, pp. 75.76. 
2U.S. Senate Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage-Earners in the United States, 1910. 
8Fuller, Child Labour and the Constitution, New York, 1923, pp. 79-84. 


4A press report published in April, 1930, indicates that newsboys in the city of Toronto are to be licensed by the police 
department in future. 


5See pp. 125-132. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


There is no information as to the number of school children in Canada working for 
wages before or after school hours or on Saturdays and other school holidays. The 
census enumerators do not record such children as having an occupation. 

The gainful occupations most frequently followed by school children in Canada are 
farm work, running errands or carrying parcels from shops, the selling or delivery of 
newspapers and magazines, taking care of small children or some form of domestic service, 
work in place of amusement such as theatres, bowling-alleys and billiard-rooms and help- 
ing in the delivery of milk and bread. In cities and towns newsboys and errand boys 
probably make up a very large proportion of those working outside school hours. 

Work outside school hours is of importance not only from the point of view of pro- 
gress In school but also by reason of the possible danger to growth and health. It is hkely to 
have some influence, too, on the nature of the full-time employment which the juvenile takes up 
when he has reached the statutory school-leaving age. Individual teachers may learn that the 
reason for a pupil’s inattention or lack of progress in his work is due to the chores he does 
about the farm before he goes to school and after he goes home, or to his early rising in 
order to help the milkman, or to his working late at night running errands for a drug 
store or using up his energy working in a store after school and on Saturdays, or to the 
long hours and excitement of selling papers on the streets or working in a bowling-alley. 
No study of such cases in any community in Canada appears to have been made. Whether 
the work ds good or bad for the children is a question that can be determined only after 
investigation. Much depends on the hours of work, lack or otherwise of time and energy 
for recreation, exposure to inclement weather and many other factors. 

“Tn a five years’ study of the effect of health habits upon the efficiency of school 
children, we have observed that work for pay after school hours is frequently associated 
with a decrease in general efficiency. Work of this nature complicates the child’s 
regime—adding responsibility and increasing nervous tensions; it is an extra strain upon 
the body because of the increased energy it demands; and it interferes with natural 
health habits by causing irregular and inadequate sleep.” + 

“A study of 2,000 children in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades of a Brooklyn 
school led Professor Nevine of Columbia University: to conclude that in the case of 
children working outside school hours, ‘School proficiency suffers markedly, absence 
and lateness are frequent, youth is deprived of the few hours of play during the day- 
light and driven to seek recreation in places of doubtful character at night, and the 
health of our next generation is not helped.’ Three and a half hours on school days 
and eight on Saturdays was the average for working children in this school. A consider- 
able number of boys, however, worked from 5 to 7 hours on school days and from 
12 to 14 hours on Saturday. 

“Considering 20 hours a week of employment, in addition to school attendance 
and a minimum of home studying, as equivalent to full-time employment, we find that 
many of these young school children are carrying a schedule as heavy or even heavier 
than that expected of an adult. This is an unintentional and seldom recognized result 
of the laws designed to compel school attendance and to safeguard children who are 
permitted to leave school altogether and go to work. 

“The remedy for such conditions les in limiting the maximum hours for school 
and work combined to 8 a day and 48 a week, with a universal 6-day week. Careful 
physical examination of children receiving permits for work outside school hours should 
be required and power given the proper authority to revoke the permit of any child 
whose health or school work suffers. Two states only—California and Illinois—so limit 
the work of school children at present.” ? 

Another objection to the employment of school children is the freedom from discipline 
which many of the occupations, particularly street trading, involve. School life tends to 
become irksome to such children and they leave school as soon as the law permits or as 
soon as they can get a job. 

“One of the arguments advanced against street trading by young persons by the 
education authorities who look upon it with disfavour is that the casual nature of the 
work unfits boys for other steady and progressive work. Street-traders become slack 
and slip-shod in their methods, and, if they continue in this form of occupation for a 
year or so, it is extremely difficult to place them later on in satisfactory work.”4 


1Max Seham, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, University of Minnesota, in The Doctor Looks at Child Labour, 
New York, 1929. 

ee American ae Nor. 1929. be rpc 195 183 

3 ti treet Trades, pp. 73-74 and 120-lo2. 

‘Great Britain, Home Office, ad Report of the Children’s Branch, July, 1924. 
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A memorandum issued by the Board of Education for England and Wales in 1918, 
gives the results of an inquiry into the employment of children who were attending school. 
The inquiry was confined to an urban district in the suburbs of London and though it was 
“admitted that all the figures obtained are abnormal owing to war conditions,’ yet it was 
“clear from the experience of previous years that circumstances differ only in degree and 
not in kind.” 

“The evidence of head teachers and the experience gained during the inspection of 
these schools proves that this employment out of school hours, especially if in the 
morning, has a serious effect on the children. Many of them are too tired to exert 
their minds or to profit by their lessons and numerous cases have been observed of 
physical retardation concurrently with the employment, and of moral deterioration as 
a result of association with older and undesirable companions.” 


The only legislation in Canada designed to restrict the work of school children outside 
school hours is a section of the Manitoba Shops Regulation Act. In 1916, the Legislature 
of Manitoba enacted a compulsory school attendance Jaw for children up to 14 years of 
age. At the same session, the Shops Regulation Act was amended to fix a minimum age 
of 14 years for employment in shops but children under 14 exempted from school attendance 
and granted a permit by the provincial Bureau of Labour, could be employed for not more 
than 8 hours a day or 48 a week. Boys of 13 and over attending school could be employed 
in shops for not more than 2 hours on school days and 8 hours on school holidays. The 
latter provision was extended in the following year to include premises used in connection 
with a messenger service as well as retail stores, thus limiting the hours of all school 
children working as messengers or errand boys before or after school. No other province 
has legislation of this sort. 

The English Education Act, 1921, empowers the local education authorities to prohibit 
or restrict any employment of a child over 12 years of age which they are satisfied is 
prejudicial to his health or physical development, or which renders him unfit to obtain 
proper benefit from his education. Any employment of a child under 12 is prohibited by 
the statute and a child between 12 and 14 must not be employed on Sundays for more 
than 2 hours or on any school day before the close of school on that day nor on any day 
before 6 a.m. or after 8 p.m. The school medical officer may report on cases of employment 
of school children and the authorities have power to obtain information as to employment 
from the parent or employer. Local by-laws may permit children over. 12 to be employed 
for not more than one hour before 9 a.m., but in such case a child may not be employed 
for more than one hour in the afternoon. The second report on the work of the Children’s 
Branch of the British Home Office! contains the following statement on the operation of 
this part of the Education Act and of the by-laws made under it. 

“Tt would appear from these reports [from local education authorities] that the 
evils formerly associated with the employment of children of tender years have been 
largely removed, and it seems reasonable to assume that little harm is likely to be 
caused to children employed under proper conditions if systematic arrangements are 
made to observe their progress and to prohibit the employment of those who are 
found to be suffering as a result of their employment. The system adopted at 
Plymouth is recommended for the consideration of other local education authorities 
who have not adopted a similar procedure. In the area of that Authority head teachers 
are required to make special reports at the end of each term on the health and educa- 
tion of children holding employment permits. In cases where deterioration is reported, 
the child concerned is brought to the notice of the school medical officer for special 
medical examination, and if the report is adverse, the child’s employment permit is — 
suspended. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing analysis of the figures on juvenile employment from the census, 1921, 
indicates the inadequate nature of the information regarding juveniles in industry. The 
census returns show the gainful occupation, if any, followed by each person and the industry 
concerned as declared by householders but it is beyond the scope of a general census of 
the population, which is, of course, only a count, to obtain the more detailed information 
desirable for a study of the employment of juveniles. Only through local surveys of the 
conditions under which boys and girls are employed can sufficient information be obtained 
to determine how the work in which they are engaged affects their welfare. The 


‘uly, 1924. 
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factors to be determined would include the nature of the labour performed by 
juveniles, the demand it makes on their physical strength and whether or not so much 
energy is consumed that none remains for the growth of the adolescent worker, the hazards 
involved in regard to accidents or diseases peculiar to the occupation or the dangers of 
demoralizing associations. The opportunity the employment offers for mental training or 
acquiring skill in processes likely to be required under changing conditions of industry would 
also have to be considered, together with the mental and physical capacity of the juveniles 
available for such work. Such a study would necessitate an inquiry into the educational 
system, economic and social condition of the families in the community, physical and mental 
examination of employed juveniles and an investigation into local industries and their 
requirements. On the basis of such information, juvenile employment might be regulated 
to the advantage of the individual and of the community. 

A survey of the census figures as set out in the tables in this publication shows the 
number and proportion of children from 10 to 13 years of age at work, the number and 
proportion of boys and girls at 14 years, 15 years and 16 and 17 years of age, the occupa- 
tions followed by these juveniles, the industries employing them and the provinces in which 
they reside. The numerical importance of juveniles in the various occupations has also been 
set forth. At the censuses of 1891 and 1911, the number of children employed at ages from 
10 to 14 years was recorded and at the census of 1901 the number from 10 to 15 years old. 
The increase or decrease in the number and proportion of employed juveniles of these ages 
through the intercennial periods has been shown on pages 14-24 and a summary of these 
changes has been given on pages 24-25. As pointed out in that summary, few general con- 
clusions can be drawn from a comparison of the tables covering the figures for juvenile 
employment in the different census years. Conditions in 1921 can be more profitably 
surveyed. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that general statements as to juvenile employ- 
ment in Canada are of little value except, perhaps, in the case of children under 14 years 
of age. The fact that 8,821 children from 10 to 13 years inclusive were reported to be in 
gainful occupations in Canada in 1921 is of some significance although the number may 
appear relatively small, representing only 1-2 per cent of the children of these ages in 
Canada. Over 6,200 of the employed children from 10 to 13 years were in Ontario and 
Quebec. In Ontario, 1-1 per cent of the boys of these ages were reported as employed and 
in Quebec, 3-8 per cent. There is little doubt that the census figure is, to some extent, an 
under-statement of the number of children employed for full-time work and it does not 
include those who were working for part of the year or those who work outside school 
hours! The employment of children of these ages is generally regarded as socially undesir- 
able whether they were working on farms, as 6,261 of them were, or whether they were among 
the so-called non-academic children who make little or no progress at schools providing 
the ordinary courses of study.2 It represents a problem affecting more than these children, 
for such a problem, like most special problems, is cumulative. An analysis of the census 
figures on illiteracy shows that the illiteracy of one generation tends to illiteracy in the 
next.3 Too early employment. hinders grewth, physical, mental and moral, and this again 
is reflected in the social value of the individual and that of his children. 

A general statement as to the numbers employed at higher ages than 13 years is of 
little service, since it may be desirable that many of these juveniles should be engaged in 
some gainful work. Only the examination of such figures in detail to discover in what 
industries they are employed can reveal any worth-while information and only a knowledge 
of the provinces in which they are employed can enable the regulation of such employment; 
hence, the difficulty of summarizing in a useful way the material compiled in the foregoing 
pages. 

The number of juveniles from 10 to 15 years of age in gainful occupations in 1921 was 
73,208 of whom 58,074 were boys and 15,134 were girls. These numbers represent 10-7 per 
cent and 2:8 per cent of the boys and girls, respectively, of these ages in Canada in 1921. 
That is to say, of every 100 boys from 10 to 15 years inclusive in Canada in 1921, more 
than 10 were working for wages or on their parents’ farms; of every 100 girls, nearly 3 were 
working. Further, the boys under 16 years of age in gainful occupations in Canada made 
up 2-2 per cent of all male persons eainfully occupied and over 3°8 per cent of the females 
in gainful occupations were gitls under 16. Of children from 10 to 13 years of age, 2-1 per 
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2See Appendix, p. she og ie 
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cent of the boys were engaged in gainful occupations and 0-3 per cent of the girls. Of 
those at 14 years, 18-8 per cent of the boys were employed and 4-5 per cent of the girls. 
Of every 100 boys 15 years old, 40-8 were working and of every 100 girls of the same age, 
12-4 were working. Of the juveniles 16 and 17 years of age, 67°8 per cent of the boys were 
employed and 25:9 per cent of the girls. 

The proportions of juveniles of these ages in gainful occupations in the different provinces 
range from 0-7 per cent of boys under 14 in British Columbia to 3°8 per cent in Quebec, 
from 6-9 per cent of the 14-year-old boys in Alberta to 28:5 per cent in Quebec, from 24:5 
per cent of the 15-year-old boys in British Columbia to 49°6 per cent in Quebec. Of the 
employed juveniles under 16 years of age, 41-2 per cent were in Quebec and 29-6 per cent 
in Ontario. In these two provinces there were 60 per cent of all the persons in gainful 
occupations in Canada in 1921 and 70:8 per cent of the employed juveniles under 16 years 
of age. 

Of the 58.074 boys from 10 to 15 years of age inclusive, recorded at the census as 
engaged in full-time work, 36,518 or 62:9 per cent were employed in agriculture. Over 80 
per cent or 6,257 of the employed boys under 14 were on farms; 64:6 per cent or 10,874 of 
the 14-year-old boys and 57-8 per cent or 19,387 of the 15-year-old boys who were employed 
were engaged in agricultural work. There were 5,343 boys from 10 to 13 years of age 
employed on their parents’ farms, of whom the largest numbers were in Quebec, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, 3,014 in Quebec, 722 in Ontario and 650 in Saskatchewan. Of the 29,791 from 
10 to 15 years inclusive who were working on their home farms, 13,841 were in Quebec, 6,014 
in Ontario and 4,059 in Saskatchewan. These figures represent the boys employed at farm 
work for “the major portion of their time” and who were not attending school. Some 
factors in the problem of juvenile employment in rural districts and its effect on school 
attendance and the future of agriculture were pointed out in the section on Agriculture. 

In non-agricultural industries, there were 21,556 boys and 14,995 girls from 10 to 15 
years of age, inclusive. These numbers represent 4 per cent of the boys and 2-8 per cent 
of the girls of these years in the population. The 1920 census of the United States showed 3:3 
per cent of the boys 10 to 15 years of age and 2°6 per cent of the girls of these ages employed 
in non-agricultural industries. 

The numbers of juveniles employed in 1921 in logging, fishing and trapping are com- 
paratively small. Like mining and quarrying, these industries are, however, particularly 
hazardous. The boys from 10 to 13 years inclusive employed in fishing numbered 130, the 
14-year-old boys, 219 and the 15-year-old boys, 306, with 1,190 over 16 and under 18 years. 
In logging, there were 42 under 14, 115 at 14 and 312 at 15 years of age. Most of the 
juveniles in logging and fishing were employed in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario. Mines and quarries employed 516 boys under 16 years of age and 1,690 who were 
16 or 17 years old. There were 33 boys under 14 reported as working about mines or 
quarries. Nova Scotia and Quebec employed two-thirds of those under 16. Since 1921, the 
minimum age for employment in mines in Nova Scotia has been raised to 16. 

In manufacturing industries, there were more juveniles employed under 16 years of age 
than in any other of the non-agricultural industries. Of the 14,628 boys and girls from 10 to 
15 years inclusive who were working in factories in 1921, 6,135 were in Ontario and 6,597 
in Quebec. These figures represent 2.7 per cent and 4.5 per cent of the total numbers of 
persons, not including owners or managers, who were employed in factories in Ontario 
and Quebec respectively. There were 680 children from 10 to 13 years inclusive reported as 
working in factories, 462 in Quebec and 109 in Ontario. The Annual Reports of the Minister 
of Public Works and Labour of Quebec indicate a stricter enforcement of the law on child 
labour since the amendment of 1919.2 Of juveniles over 16 and under 18 years of age, 
there were 34,185 in factories, 15,463 in Ontario and 13,503 in Quebec. Ontario and Quebec 
manufacturing establishments employed 48.2 per cent and 31.1 per cent respectively of all 
the factory employees in Canada, 48 per cent and 46.2 per cent of the juveniles under 16 
and 45.2 per cent and 39.5 per cent of those 16 and 17 years old. 

Over 13 per cent or 1,144 of the boys and 26.8 per cent or 1,571 of the girls under 16 
in factory employment were in textile mills, mostly cotton. The juveniles under 18 formed 
23.3 per cent of all those employed in the textile industry, excluding owners and managers. 
Those from 10 to 15 years old represented 8.3 per cent of the total number. If ‘the 
number of owners and managers be included, the proportion would be slightly lower, 
8.1 per cent. In the United States the similar proportion in 1920 was 5.9 per cent. Saw 


1See pp. 31-36 
2See p. 112. 
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and planing mills gave work to 1,077 or 12.8 per cent of the employed boys of these ages 
and iron and steel industries to 9385 or 11.1 per cent. Among other industries employing 
boys of these ages were printing, pulp and paper, boots and shoes, clothing, non-ferrous 
metals and rubber goods. Girls under 16 were employed ‘principally in textiles, clothing, 
biscuits and confectionery, boots and shoes and book-binding. Of the girls over 16 and 
under 18 years, 3,076 or 21.6 per cent were in textile mills and 3,310 or 23.3 per cent in 
clothing factories. Others were working in the same industries as the younger girls and in 
tobacco factories, iron and steel mills and with non-ferrous metal products and rubber goods. 
A larger proportion of the older boys were in iron and steel plants and in pulp and paper 
mills but, on the whole, the 16 and 17-year old boys were distributed through the same 
industries as those under 16 years. 


The particular hazards of these industries, which are in addition to the general strain 
of employment and which are much greater, of course, for the adolescent worker, are con- 
sidered in the different sections of this publication and need be referred to here only, 
briefly. There is no information to indicate to what extent the boys and girls employed 
are exposed to these hazards or to what extent such hazards exist in different manufacturing 
establishments. The warm, humid atmosphere in which cotton weaving is carried on and 
the dust thrown off in the spinning room may cause an excessive incidence of respiratory 
diseases, particularly of tuberculosis. Workers with non-ferrous metals, of which lead is the 
one most widely used and most harmful, are likely to be exposed to some extent to 
poisonous fumes and dusts. Among these are printers, type-founders and engravers, metal 
polishers and grinders, brass moulders, tool workers and those engaged in the manufacture 
of solder, lead wire and pipe, machine parts, plumbers’ supplies, storage batteries and other 
products involving the use of metallic lead. The use of lead, anilin, benzol and other 
poisonous chemicals in the manufacture of rubber goods makes the rubber industries 
particularly dangerous. The effects of the nicotine and tobacco dust in factories producing 
tobacco and cigarettes and of the vegetable dusts in the biscuit and confectionery industry 
are more or less harmful. Saw-mills and other wood-working places, pulp and paper mills, 
the metal trades and other industries using power-driven machinery have high accident 
rates, and juvenile workers are more liable to accidents than adults.1 Such legislation as 
workmen’s compensation laws, factory laws requiring the guarding of machinery, the 
removal of dust and deleterious fumes and gases, cleanliness and proper ventilation are on 
the statute books of all the provinces except Prince Edward Island. Their enforcement 
promotes the physical welfare and comfort of factory workers of all ages but there is little 
legislation in Canada regulating particularly the employment of juveniles in occupations 
which involve for them peculiar hazards to life and health? 

Of the juveniles under 16 years who were employed in factories, 1,790 were classed as 
apprentices. The apprentices over 16 and under 18 years of age numbered 5,232. Over halt 
the apprentices were working in printing offices or in the metal trades. The juveniles 
classed as labourers included 3,708 under 16 years and 7,857 who were 16 or 17 years of age. 
Wood-working factories employed about one-third of the juvenile labourers, with iron and 
steel, textile and pulp and paper mills employing relatively large numbers of young workers 
at jobs requiring no skill and affording little or no training. In addition to the apprentices 
in factory employment, the census report showed 568 apprentices under 16 and 1,959 over 
16 and under 18 in construction work, other than shipbuilding. There were also 305 
labourers under 16 with 1,019 over 16 and under 18 years in this industry. An additional 
1,613 labourers under 16 and 4,594 who were 16 or 17 years old were recorded among “ unspeci- 
fied industries.’ Custom and repair shops were reported as employing 271 apprentices under 
16 and 652 over 16 years of age. Thus, the total number of apprentices under 16 reported 
from the census was 2,629; those over 16 and under 18 numbered 7,843. These juveniles were, 
presumably, undergoing training for a skilled or semi-skilled job with relatively high wages 
and steadiness of employment. At the other end of the scale were 5,626 labourers from 
10 to 15 years old and 13,470 16 or 17 years of age who were doing odd jobs and acting as 
general helpers, receiving little, if any, training and with only the life of a general labourer 
with comparatively low wages and irregularity of employment to look forward to. How 
many of the juveniles doing such work could be replaced by older or handicapped men 
or by machinery, it is impossible to tell without investigation. 


1See Part II on Industrial Accidents, pp. 81-91. | to oN 
2See section on Health and Safety under Factories Legislation, pp. 119-121. 
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Mercantile businesses provided occupations for 5,937 juveniles under 16 years and 
14,970 boys and girls over 16 and under 18. Children from 10 to 13 years inclusive who were 
working in shops for full time numbered 378.1 Ontario and Quebec stores employed 2,339 
and 2,104 juveniles under 16 respectively. In Ontario, the school law, in force since 
September, 1921, requiring school attendance up to 16 years of age will have reduced the 
number employed in shops under this age and the ‘establishment in 1921 and 1922 of 
minimum rates of wages for girls in shops in Ontario has tended also to cut down the number 
of younger girls notwithstanding the growth in business. The number of juveniles under 
16 employed in Quebec shops must be affected to some extent by the requirement that such 
employees must be able to read and write unless they attend night school. 

Transportation and telephone and telegraph companies employed 1,650 boys and giris 
from 10 to 15 years and 7,603 over 16 and under 18. Telephone and telegraph services 
probably accounted for the largest number of these, with steam railways and local trans- 
portation providing employment for 459 boys and 392 girls under 16 and 2,426 boys and 
1,414 girls over 16 and under 18 years. Juveniles in these industries form a relatively small 
proportion of the working force, probably due to the heavy work involved. 

Domestic servants numbered 5,881 girls and 356 boys from 10 to 15 years inclusive and 
11,542 girls and 601 boys over 16 and under 18. Various forms of personal service such as 
laundry work, messenger services, restaurants and elevator operation, and places of amuse- 
ment and repair shops gave employment to juveniles. The nature of the job varied with 
the occupation, many of them undesirable for persons under 16 years. Girls in laundries 
and restaurants may stay in that work but boys as messengers and in theatres, billiard 
rooms, bowling alleys and such places are not likely to be learning much of value and 
employment in the latter places may be harmful. Messengers formed a large proportion of 
the employed juveniles recorded at the census, the proportion declining as the age increases. 
Of all the boys from 10 to 13 years employed in factories, shops or offices or about railroads 
or construction work, 23.6 per cent were messengers. Of the 14-year old boys employed in 
such work, 1,400 or 25.6 per cent were messengers, 1,799 or 13.7 per cent of the 15-year old 
boys and 2,322 or 4.5 per cent of those 16 or 17 years of age. In addition, there must be 
a large number of young boys acting as messengers or office boys after school hours and on 
holidays. 

There is little information contained in the census report as to the number of 
juveniles engaged in street trading. Much of this work is carried on before or after school 
hours or on school holidays and the young persons concerned would be recorded by the 
census enumerators as attending school and having no occupation. The problem of 
juvenile street work cannot be gauged, therefore, from the census figures. The same state- 
ment may be made regarding other work undertaken by juveniles outside school hours. 
Whether it is good or bad for the children depends on many factors only to be determined 
by investigation. Some of these factors have been considered on pages 73-76 and 125-132. 


1See section on Employment of School Children, pp. 75-76. 
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5 Definite data on the relative accident liability among young persons and among adults 
in Canadian industries are difficult to obtain, but inquiries in other countries show that young 
persons are more susceptible to accidents than those of mature years. 


“There is in early adolescence peculiar liability to industrial accidents, for this is 
the awkward stage when the finer movements and co-ordinations cannot well be 
accomplished. Besides this adolescent awkwardness and lack of muscular control, we 
must count among the causes of industrial accidents to young workers, the general 
irresponsibility and carelessness of childhood and youth, together with the strong 
impulses of play.” 

An investigator for the British Industrial Fatigue Research Board, after a study of the 
human factor in the causation of accidents, arrived at the following conclusion :— 

“There is a tendency for the number of accidents to decrease to some extent with 
age, and apparently also, though to a less extent, with length of service in the factory, 
but when allowance is made for age there is no independent association between 
experience and accidents, while when allowance is made for experience, the association 
between accidents and age remains.’”? 


The Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops in Great Britain shows in his reports 
for 1927 and 1928 that about sixteen per cent of all accidents reported in these years 
happened to persons under eighteen years of age. In the report? of the same officer for 
1907, the following non-fatal accident rates per 10,000 persons employed in factories are 
given. A “young person” was defined in the Factories Act of that date as a person between 
14 and 18 years of age and a child as one between 12 and 14 working half-time+ 


Adults Young Persons Children 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
onan wet ea ION, Eero) UR neh, RIK 1 ey 
TROS rae ee LE ending « 161 22 219 Act 87 31 
Fe Pe ao cuit dated T Parity 227 38 284 58 92 31 
sg oa crs! a aie yr Sn ts + 257 34 308 61 101 30 


The report on Women and Child Wage-Earners in the United States,® published in 
1910, stated that although children in cotton mills were generally employed in the less 
hazardous occupations, the accident rate in eighty-nine southern mills was 48 per cent 
higher for persons 14 and 15 years of age than for those 16 years and over. An investigation 
made into accidents occurring in a textile mill in Connecticut showed that more than 25 
per cent of the total number of accidents were suffered by employees under 20 years of age, 
although this age-group included only 15 per cent of the total number employed.® 

“The number of accidents per hundred employees was 37.1 for workers under 
fifteen years and 42.9 for those between fifteen and twenty years. For all others, 

however, the average was only 21.6.” 


A statistical study of 2,500 accidents in a textile mill in New England during ths 


years of 1918 and 1919 revealed that the 
“high mark of frequency is at eighteen years. This fact is especially valuable as show- 
ing the youth of the injured and placing the greatest emphasis on accident prevention 
on this type of person. Were the figures available, it might be shown that one of the 


Industrial Accidents to Young Wage-Earners, The American Child, November, 1921. 


2Report No. 34, 1926. 

8Cd. 4166, 1908. eek, 

4The half-time system was abolished in 1920. 

51. S. Senate Doc. No. 645, Vol. I, 1910, pp. 383-385. 

®The American Child, November, 1921. 2 
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reasons for this ‘peak age’ was the fact that of all the employees in the plants the 
greater number were of this age. But even if this were the case, it is still of importance 
to know that so young an employee is the bearer of the greater accident risk.’ 


The proportionate extent of industrial accidents to juveniles in Canada cannot be 
determined from the statistics available. Neither the figures as to accidents by ages nor 
the data as to numbers employed are sufficiently complete or detailed to enable the desired 
comparison to be made. The chief sources of information on industrial accidents are the 
reports of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Accidents to railway 
employees in Prince Edward Island are dealt with by the New Brunswick Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. The Quebec Board was appointed only in 1928, and that of Sas- 
katchewan in 1929. Accident statistics have been published for some years by the Quebec 
Department of Public Works and Labour, and the Department of Mines, and by the 
Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Industries, but the ages of those injured are not shown. 
Of the six provincial boards whose reports are available for a period of years, only those 
of Nova Scotia and Alberta publish the number of all accidents by ages. The British 
Columbia Board publishes a table showing the number of temporary disability cases among 
young persons, but no information is given regarding more serious accidents. The industries 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Acts may be indicated, roughly, as mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation and logging and fishing. Casual workers and out- 
workers in the industries covered and all persons employed in agriculture and domestic 
service are outside the scope of the compensation laws. Many juveniles are employed in 
such work and in other occupations also excluded. Among the latter are young persons 
employed in shops, messengers and errand boys, hotel pages, newsboys and ‘other street 
traders, shoe-shiners, caddies, pin boys, boys employed as helpers in the delivery of ice, 
milk and bread, and ticket sellers and ushers in theatres and other places of amusement. 
There is little information regarding accidents to children and young persons in occupations 
not covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


The numbers of juveniles from 10 to 17 years inclusive who are employed in the 
industries which might be regarded, in general, as those within the compensation laws are 
available from the census of 1921 but these figures can hardly be used to show the numbers 
exposed to industrial accidents compensable by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. The 
census figures relate to all those occupied in any capacity in the particular industry on 
June 1, 1921, and include many workers to whom the Workmen’s Compensation Acts do 
not aay. Further, of the two provinces for which accident statistics by ages are avail- 
able for 1921, it is impossible to indicate in the case of Alberta, even as roughly as in that 
of Nova Baetia. the proportion of juveniles employed in inflastties within the jurisdiction 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, since persons employed in connection with the 
operation of railroads in Alberta are not all within the same system of compensation tor 
accidents, and the accident figures published do not relate to accidents outside the scope 
of the collective liability system administered by the provincial Board. In Nova Scotia in 
1921, the census figures show that 5-8 per cent of all persons occupied in mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, logging and fishing, were between 10 and 18 years 
of age. 

Tables 46 to 49 show the number and proportion of compensable accidents to young 
persons reported to the Workmen’s Compensation Boards in Nova Scotia and Alberta 
and in Ontario and Manitoba in certain years. These figures do not include cases where 
medical aid was paid by the Board but the injured workmen were not compelled to stop 
work. The number of accidents by ages is not published in the reports of the Ontario and 
Manitoba Boards. The tables for these two provinces were made up from information com- 
piled by the Boards for the Department of Labour. The figures are not strictly comparable 
as between the different provinces, since exactly the same industries are not covered by the 
provincial laws and greater hazards may be attached to the important industries of some 
provinces than of others. Further, workmen must be incapacitated for a minimum number 
of days before compensation is payable, and this period varies under the different laws from 
three to seven days. Thus, accidents which do not cause a workman to be off work for more 
than three days are not compensable in Manitoba or Alberta, while in Ontario and Nova 
Scotia, compensation is paid only for accidents which disable for more than seven days. 


1Gates: A Statistical Study of Accidents in the Cotton Mills, Printing Works and Worsted Mills of a ‘Textile Com- 
pany, Journal of Industrial Hygiene, December, 1920. 
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TABLE 46.—Number and Proportion of Compensable Accidents to Young Persons R 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia, 1917-1997 eported to the 
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— All ages | Under 18 years 18, 19, 20 years ‘Under 21 years 
No. % No. % No. % 

WOUTH10 27 wide cree an oye op 55, 742 2,709 4-8 6, 138 11-0 8,847 15-9 
POLO. AROS OE... 4,836 391 8-1 462 9-6 853 17-6 
VOIR seinicqacldeae brass vee s - 4,931 358 7:3 508 10-3 866 17-6 
TO sp eee custo weeny * > 4,949 320 6-5 514 10-4 834 16-8 
TOR okie Vives itale ouie esp se 6, 148 335 5-4 703 11-4 1,038 16-9 
POOF it EIR ess d: 4,400 174 3°9 418 9°5 592 13-4 
WOO Sas ai. tuk tad 8. GEG 1: 4,488 151 3-4 486 10-8 637 14-2 
PODS ek coin cu os ac as She does » 5,466 213 3-9 573 10-5 786 14-4 
pp hy Ee ee ee 4,962 181 3°6 579 11-7 760 15-3 
ye Sa ee ot) ere 4,472 166 3°7 533 11-9 699 15-6 
Petes cree ad aie Seg) n%s * 5, 546 223 4-0 688 12-4 911 16-4 
TODTC Ate reel n bie Cee etn ale ine 5,549 197 3°5 674 12-1 871 15-7 


TABLE 47.—Number and Proportion of Compensable Accidents to Young Persons Reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Alberta, 1920-1928 
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— Allages | Under 18 years 18, 19, 20 years Under 21 years 
No. % No. % No. % 

10901028 i ic does ardiaye de i008 78, 863 1,586 2-0 4,665 5-9 G.201 7-9 
TONE okt Peg es Cee eee was 5,502! 202 3°7 417 7-6 619 11-2 
BO Ca SS 0 ee 8, 4662 204 2°4 530 6-3 734 8-7 
TROVE Pin Sicic curks PRICE OR RO 7,518 113 1-5 418 5-6 531 7-1 
OD Fee ee Cem EO GS ciclo. aye 2s 9,160 143 1-6 512 5:6 655 71 
ODE era ree e sieie clout: als foe ene or 7,383 121 1-6 454 6-1 575 7:8 
TORR SSG R ROTI RAIS, oe. 8,355 138 1:6 498 6-0 636 7°6 
1 OE Ree re BOW Dole HIS OAKS DOR On 8,930 176 2:0 509 5-7 685 7-7 
ROD eee Ota trercis evoistorevers suey 216, © 10, 149 209 2-1 595 5:9 804 7-9 
NODS sire Poss Ma eatevaheiets, eet evens 13,400 280 2-1 732 5-5 1,012 7-5 


1Number of accidents disposed of during the year. : ; 
2Number of accidents reported during the year, including those reported prior to 1921 and finally 
disposed of during the year. 


TABLE 48.—Number and Proportion of Compensable Accidents to Young Persons Reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 1926 
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All ages Under 18 years 18, 19, 20 years Under 21 years 
aa Teen 2a BS eae cc ere Pee a 
No. % No. % No. % 
BERT OG yete ech crass casey anes cs ere cece os 1,250 4-2 pa ate 9-1 3,977 13-3 


TABLE 49.—Number and Proportion of Compensable Accidents to Young Persons Reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba, 1927 


All ages _ Under 18 years 18, 19, 20 years Under 21 years 
SS ee i 
No. % No. % No. % 
Me teh yas sins re geek esa eape es 123 3-1 355 8-8 478 11-9 


~The Dominion Department of Labour publishes in The Labour Gazette the number of 
fatal accidents occurring to workmen in the course of their employment. The record is based 
on reports from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Ontario Railway and 
Municipal Board, the Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Industries, the Explosives Division 
of the Dominion Department of Mines and the Dominion Board of Railway Commissioners, 
together with press reports and reports from Labour Gazette correspondents resident in the 
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principal industrial centres throughout Canada. The ages of all the workers in this record’ 
are not shown. This information is lacking most frequently in connection with such disas- 
trous occurrences as explosions in mines or the loss of fishing or other boats. According to 
this record, 28 employees under 18 years of age were killed in the course of their work in 
Canada in 1927. In 1928, the number of fatal accidents to workpeople under 18 was 54. 
Expressed in percentages of the total number of fatal industrial accidents in which the ages of 
the victims were known: in 1927, 3 per cent of the workmen killed in industrial accidents were 
under 18 years of age, and in 1928 4-1 per cent were under this age. Of employees over 18 
and under 21 years of age, 61 were killed in 1927 and 80 in 1928. These numbers represent 
6:5 and 6-1 per cent respectively of the fatal industrial accidents occurring in these vears 
to workmen whose ages were reported. Combining these age-groups, the number of fatalities 
to workmen under 21 years of age was 89 or 9:5 per cent of the total number in 1927, and 
134 or 10-5 per cent of the total in 1928. Again, the Jack of information as to the relative 
numbers employed at these ages detracts from the value of the figures. 


It is difficult to draw any conclusions regarding the trend in the manaben of accidents 
to young workers in Canada. Statistics are available over a period of years only for Nova 
Scotia and Alberta. Moreover, mere numbers are unsatisfactory in showing the position in 
one year as compared with another. The industrial processes involved, the hours of labour 
and the number of persons employed should also be taken into account. The number of 
accidents to persons under 18 years of age in Nova Scotia shows a fairly steady decrease from 
1917 to 1927, with some allowance for years of industrial expansion. On the other hand, the 
accidents among the 18- 19- and 20-year-olds hasbeen increasing. The proportion of the 
accidents which befell these two groups moves in the same direction as the actual numbers— 
decreases, with fluctuations, for the younger group and increases among those over 18 and 
under 21 years of age. The raising of the minimum age for employment in the metal mines of 
Nova Scotia from 12 to 16 in 1927 will tend to contribute further to a reduction not only in the 
number of accidents but more particularly in the number of serious accidents to boys under 
18 years. The minimum age for work in coal mining in this province was raised to 16 in 
1923. The census report, 1921, showed 227 boys under 16 years of age employed in or about 
the mines of Nova Scotia. During the war the proportion of juveniles was probably higher 
than the normal. The enactment in 1921 of a general compulsory school attendance law 
applying to rural districts may also have affected the number of industrial accidents among 
juveniles in Nova Scotia.t 


In Alberta, the trend is not clearly indicated by the figures in Table 47. The number 
and proportion of accidents to workers in both groups fluctuate from year to year. The 
increase in the total number of industrial accidents, due largely to greater industrial activity, 
is reflected in the accidents to young workers. New and young employees are more liable 
to accidents, hence both the number and proportion of accidents to minors is likely to show 
an increase when employment expands. Further, the scope of the Alberta Act has been 
widened from time to time. In 1928, railway employees, with the exception of conductors 
and trainmen, were brought within it. Some of these workers had been provided for for- 
merly under another statute. The Workmen’s Compensation Board of Alberta reported 
47,125 employees under the Act at December 31, 1921. At December 31, 1928, this number 
had increased to 71,854. What change has occurred in the proportion of yous workers 
employed has not been ascertained. 


The better reporting of accidents brought about by the workmen’s compensation laws 
would result in an increase in the number of accidents recorded, particularly in the number of 
slight injuries. On the other hand, the requirements for first-aid equipment and the obliga- 
tion to pay compensation in proportion to time loss has tended to bring about a reduction in 
the number of serious accidents by the prompt treatment of minor injuries. In any compari- 
son between the two provinces it should be borne in mind that in 1921 over one-half the gain- 
fully occupied persons in Alberta were engaged in agriculture. In Nova Scotia only one-quarter 
of the working population were on farms while there were over twice as many employed in 
mining and manufacturing in Nova Scotia as in Alberta. Further, as a whole the population 
of the western province of Alberta is younger than the population of Nova Scotia and while 
there were in 1921 about the same number of boys from 10 to 17 years of age, inclusive, 
in both provinces, the proportion of boys of these ages to the male population was higher 
in Nova Scotia. In Alberta 1-9 per cent of the male population were between 10 and 18; 
in Nova Scotia 2:2 per cent were of these ages. Among the female population, the propor- 
tion of girls between 10 and 18 years of age was slightly higher in Alberta. 
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There is no adequate information in regard to the industries having the highest accident 
rates among young persons in Canada. The following table compiled from the Dominion 
Department of Labour’s record of fatal industrial accidents for the years 1919 to 1928 shows 
the industries in which the recorded accidents to minors occurred :— ; 


TABLE 50.—Number and Percentage Distribution of Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada. by 
industries, 1919-1928 
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The lumbering industry, including in this classification logging and saw and planing mills, 
accounts for the highest number of fatal accidents to juveniles under 18 years of age, as well 
as of those to persons over 18 and under 21. In the transportation and public utilities 
group, however, the same number of accidents occurred among the 18- to 21-year-old workers 
as in the lumber industries. The hazardous nature of the industry appears to be the 
principal factor in giving the lumber industry first place in the number of fatal industrial 
accidents. In 1921, there were about 5,700 employees under 18 years of age in the logging 
industry and among the unskilled saw and planing mill employees reported at the census. 
Since sawyers and other skilled workers are not reported for saw and planing mills alone, 
it is not possible to give the total number employed in these mills and in logging. On the 
other hand, the relatively large number of fatal accidents to agricultural workers under 18 
is due largely, no doubt, to the comparatively numerous agricultural workers of these ages. 
The census shows 93,246 persons under 18 employed on farms in 1921. The manufacturing 
industry is responsible for the second highest number of fatal accidents occurring to those 
under 18. The number of fatal accidents to other minors employed in factories is relatively 
high, but falls below that in mining and is equalled by the number of fatalities in this age- 
eroup in construction work. According to the returns at the census, 1921, a larger proportion 
of persons under 16 years of age is employed in manufacturing than in any other of these 
industrial groups except agriculture. Above this age, there is a wider distribution of young 
workers among the other industries. It will be shown later that fatal accidents form a 
smaller proportion of the total number of accidents to minors than do accidents causing 
some permanent disability. 

The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board has furnished the Department of 
Labour with figures showing the number of industrial accidents in each of the classes into 
which the industries covered by the compensation law are divided for purposes of assess- 
ment under the collective liability system of workmen’s compensation. Table 51 gives an 
analysis of the number of accidents to young persons in certain industries in Nova Scotia in 
1926 and 1927. The proportion of injured workers who were under 18 and the proportion 
of those who were over 18 are shown on a percentage basis. 
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TABLE 51.—Number and Proportion of Accidents in Certain Industries in Nova Scotia by Ages, 
1926 and 1927 
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A table showing the number and proportion of accidents in British Columbia in certain 
industries, by ages, has been prepared from the Reports of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board but the information is confined to accidents resulting in temporary total disability 
only. No figures are available for more serious accidents. 


TABLE 52.—Number and Proportion of Accidents in Certain Industries in British Columbia, by Ages, 
1927 and 1928 


(Temporary total disability cases only) . 
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The accidents in the four classes in the table for Nova Scotia represent over 90 per cent 
of the accidents in each group in 1926 and in the 18 to 20-year-old group in 1927 and over 85 
per cent of the accidents to persons under 18 years in 1927. The classes in the British 
Columbia table cover over 80 per cent of all the industrial accidents to persons under 18 and 
over 76 per cent of the accidents to other minors. 


In both Nova Scotia and British Columbia in 1927, “general manufacturing” was 
responsible for the greatest number of accidents to persons under 18 years of age as compared 
with the number of workmen of all ages in the industrial group. This was also the case in 
Nova Scotia in 1926 but in British Columbia in 1928, employment in Class 5 industries caused 
more accidents to persons under 18 as compared with older workers than in the other indus- 
tries. A large proportion of accidents occurred to workers over 18 but under 21 years of age in 
the “general manufacturing ” industries in both provinces but in the lumber and wood- 
working industries in Nova Scotia and the metal trades in Class 5 in British Columbia, these 
workers suffered a still higher proportion of the accidents in these industrial groups. ‘The 
manufacturing industries in Class 6 in both provinces include factories using power-driven 
machinery in the production of flour and other foods, liquors, cigars, glass, paint, rope and 
twine, rubber and leather goods, furs, textiles, clothing and wood products, as well as the 
operation of elevators, printing offices, canneries, laundries, dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ments, meat-packing plants and butcher shops. 
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Lumbering and woodworking accounted for the largest number of accidents to workers 
under 18 in British Columbia and also the largest number to persons 18, 19 and 20 years of 
age. Over one-third of all the accidents to workers less than 18 years of age in British 
Columbia in 1927 and 1928 occurred in the lumber industries. In Nova Scotia in 1926 over 
28 per cent of such accidents happened in lumbering and woodworking and with the drop in 
the number of mining accidents among young persons in 1927, the proportion of the 
accidents to workmen under 18 occurring in the lumber industries rose to 39 per cent. 


Of the accidents to workers under 18 in Nova Scotia in 1926, over 37 per cent were to 
persons employed in or about mines. This percentage dropped in 1927 to 25. Over 40 
per cent of the accidents to workmen 18, 19 and 20 years of age in Nova Scotia in both 
1926 and 1927 were to mine employees. 


No comparison between the accident rates among young persons in different industries 
is possible since definite information is lacking as to the numbers employed in each class 
of industry. For the same reason a satisfactory comparison cannot be made of the accident 
rate among youthful workers with the accident rate among adults in the same industry 
The high proportion of accidents to minors in the general manufacturing industries is due 
to some extent to the employment in these industries of a comparatively large number 
of young workers. Such establishments as canneries, laundries, and factories producing 
textiles, clothing, boots and shoes and biscuits and confectionery employed a relatively 
large number of young people! Neither are the Nova Scotia and British Columbia figures 
in the above tables comparable except in so far as they indicate in what classes of industry 
in each province accidents to young persons form a large or small proportion of the total 
number of accidents. Since the British Columbia figures cover only accidents causing 
temporary total disability, no definite conclusions can be drawn even on this point. Acci- 
dents of a more serious nature are more frequent in lumbering and woodworking and in 
mining. 

The immediate causes of accidents are not published in the provincial workmen’s com- 
pensation reports with reference to the ages of the injured workers but, bearing in mind the 
occupations in which the largest proportion of juveniles are to be found and reviewing the 
tables published by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards indicating the causes of all com- 
pensable accidents, one is fairly safe in concluding that youthful workers in Canada are 
injured most frequently by machinery. The hazardous nature of the mining industry is 
generally agreed upon and in considering the causes of industrial accidents to juveniles, this 
industry is disregarded. 

A study? of the industrial accidents to juveniles in Massachusetts revealed that the 
chief cause lay in their inability to control perfectly the machinery or tools with which 
they worked :— k 

“The awkwardness of children of the adolescent age, particularly of the boys, proves 
that they have not learned to direct perfectly the activities of their own bodies, so their 
inability to control fully any additional force is not surprising.” 


Added to this peculiar liability of young persons to accidents, are the more general 
causes of accidents in industry which are frequently more potent in the case of young 
workers. Among these general causes are fatigue, speed of production and the psychical 
state of the workers, inexperience, lighting, ventilation and temperature and, finally, such 
special conditions as surround the individual worker at his task including the use of 
machinery or harmful substances, heavy work, etc.? 


A report4 on accidents to minors employed in the manufacturing industries in Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts and New Jersey points out the causative factors in the disablement 
of young workers :— 

“ Machinery—the most frequent cause of injury—was responsible for over one- 
third (36.2 per cent) of the injuries. In Massachusetts and Wisconsin, (the two States 
where comparable statistics were available) it caused twice as high a percentage of the 
accidents to minors as of the accidents to workers twenty-one years of age and over, not- 
withstanding the fact that the employments forbidden to young boys and girls are chiefly 
the operation of dangerous machines.........-+- 


1See pp. 43, 57-58. : ' . 
; 2Baves, One Thousand Industrial Accidents Suffered by Massachusetts Children. The American Child, November, 
920. 
8Vernon, Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency, London, 1921. — 
4U. §. Department of Labour, Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 152, 1926. 
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“The types of power-driven machines on which most of the injuries occurred were 
in each state those used in its chief industries: In Wisconsin, metal-working, wood- 

working and paper and paper-products making, in: Massachusetts, textile, metal-working 
and leather-working and in New Jersey metal working, rubber and composition-working 
and textile machines were the most frequent cause of the machine injuries .... . 

“Handling objects was the second most frequent cause of injury in all three of the 
states covered by the study. The most serious results of handling heavy objects are 
strains, the number of which could be reduced by prohibiting young workers from doing 
work which involves heavy lifting . . . . Another class of objects handled—namely, 
sharp or rough objects—was the cause of many injuries. Probably many of these injuries 
were slight in themselves, but infection developed in a large proportion of them. In 
New Jersey, for example, infection developed in one-half of the compensable injuries 
caused by handling rough or sharp objects. © 

“Infection is an important factor in increasing the disability resulting from slight 
injuries. In Wisconsin infection occurred in 10 per cent of the injuries to minors from 
all causes (being responsible for permanent partial disability in 10 cases); in Massa- 
chusetts it was present in 16-6 per cent of all the cases, and in New Jersey in 8+3 per 
cent of them. It is still necessary to lay stress upon the desirability of maintaining first- 
aid stations, and of educating the workers in regard to the importance of prompt treat- 
ment for even slight injuries. The need of such education for the protection especially 
of the younger workers is to be seen in the fact that in Massachusetts the percentage 
of the injuries to minors followed by infections was twice as high as the corresponding 
percentage of the injuries to all workers.” 


In connection with machine accidents, it is pointed out in this report that:— 

“In each of the three states the great majority of the power-machine accidents to 
minors occurred during the operation (including starting and stopping) of the machine, 
not while the machine was being adjusted, cleaned, or oiled. Furthermore, most of the 
injuries took place at the working point of the machine. Apparently the mechanical 

_safeguards to prevent operators from being caught in gears, fly-wheels, set screws, and 
belts, together with the laws forbidding children to clean or oil machinery in motion, 
have been effective in reducing to a comparatively small proportion the injuries due to 
these causes.” 


All the Canadian factory laws restrict to some extent the cleaning of moving machinery. In 
Alberta no person whatever may be permitted to clean machinery in motion. In Quebec 
regulations require that the cleaning of machinery must be authorized by the foreman. The 
laws of British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba prohibit any girl under 18 years of 
age cleaning machinery while it is in motion. In Ontario no person under 16 and no girl 
or woman may clean such machinery as mill-gearing while it is in motion. In the four 
western provinces and in Nova Scotia, such work is forbidden to girls or women and in 
New Brunswick to any employee. No analysis of machine accidents to young workers in 
Canada appears to have been made. 

The comparative seriousness of the accidents to young workers can be gauged from 
published figures in Nova Scotia and Alberta. The number of fatal accidents and those 
resulting in permanent and temporary disability are given separately in the Reports of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards in these provinces. Table 53 shows the number and 
proportion of fatal accidents and permanent disabilities suffered by workmen in certain age- 
eroups in Nova Scotia during the years 1917 to 1927 and in Alberta from 1920 to 1928, 


inclusive :— 


TABLE 53.—Number and Proportion of Fatal and Permanent Disability Accidents in Nova Scotia, 
1917-27, and Alberta, 1920-28, by ages. 
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The Boards of Ontario and Manitoba have furnished information | | 
1927 respectively :— | , nformation for the years 1926 and 


TABLE 54.—Number and Proportion of Fatal and Permanent Disability Acci : ‘ 
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In these four provinces the proportion of accidents causing death of workmen is seen 
to be higher for the older workers. The fatal accident rate appears to increase, then, with 
years, and this inference is borne out by investigators who attribute the higher detith rate 
in part at least, to the lessened recuperative power of the older workers! The larger on 
portion of permanent disabilities suffered by persons under 18 as compared with adults and 
even with other minors in Nova Scotia and Alberta where statistics cover a period of years 
would seem to indicate that the chief factor in these accidents was the youth of the worker 
This tendency is indicated also by the Ontario and Manitoba figures, but as they cover 
accidents for one year only, no definite conclusion can be drawn from them. When it is 
remembered, however, that the incidence of machine accidents in proportion to exposure is 
reuch higher among juveniles than adults, the relatively large number of permanent injuries 
to young workers may be accounted for. 

Concerning the effects of permanent disabilities on the young worker, the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labour comments in its publication on accidents 
to minors in Wisconsin, Massachusetts and New York as follows:— 

“The handicap placed by these accidents on young workers was disclosed by personal 
interviews with minors who suffered permanent partial disablement before they were 18 
years of age. Although some have been able to follow the same occupation or a more 
promising one, in the three to six years that have elapsed, others have been forced by 
their injuries out of chosen occupations into work with small industrial - opportunities, 
and some have been unable to find any kind of employment. Many of these young, 
people, now in their early twenties, are sensitive over their deformities, discouraged by 


their prolonged economic dependence upon their families, and hopeless over the future.” 1 


Owing to the very inadequate nature of the information concerning accidents to young 
workers in Canada, no definite conclusions can be arrived at. Occupation statistics show, 
however, that a larger number of young persons is employed in manufacturing establishments 
where mechanical power is used than in other non-agricultural industries and that young 
persons form a larger proportion of the total number of workers employed in factories than 
in other workplaces. Further, studies in other countries show that juveniles are more liable 
to accidents than adults and that, if employed about machinery, they are more likely to be 
permanently disabled. The figures for Nova Scotia and Alberta appear to confirm the truth 
of these statements as far as these provinces are concerned. 

The hazards of the mining industry have been recognized by fixing the minimum age for 
employment in mines in most provinces above the minimum age for other industrial employ- 
ment. The minimum ages established by the provincial laws for employment in mines and 
factories are set out in Tables B and D on pages 102 and 105 respectively. A historical 
survey of the legislation governing juvenile employment in these work-places accompanies 
these tables. The age standard in both factories and mines has been raised from me to 
time with the growth of industry. On the other hand, legislation to provide particularly for 
the safety and health of the juveniles admitted to employment in Canada has not advanced 
beyond the provisions of the English factory legislation of the eighties. The authority 
given to the Lieutenant-Governors in Council to regulate dangerous or unwholesome trades 


1Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 34, p. 37. 
2Publication No. 152, 1926. 
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has not been exercised except in Quebec A provision in most of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, however, takes cognizance of the difference between a permanent disability 
suffered by a young worker at low wages and an adult at full wages for his class of 
employment. In Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, the case of a minor may be 
reviewed six months after the accident and compensation based on the probable earnings at 
that date. In New Brunswick, Alberta, and British Columbia, the Board is authorized to 
take the age into consideration in awarding compensation to a minor. In Manitoba, com- 
pensation to a person under 21 may be the same as to one of that age in the same class of 
work. 


1See pp. 119-120 


PART III 
LEGISLATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The distinction in labour law between the employment of children or juveniles and of 
adults is based, obviously, on the physical and mental immaturity of youth. Concern first for 
the individual, then for the family and the state gave rise to a demand for such legislation 
which, in general, has been designed with a view to preventing injury to the health and 
erowth of boys and girls and to afford them an opportunity for elementary education and 
general development sufficient for the demands of citizenship and economic life. That 
legislation falls short of attaining this ideal is to be expected since the enactment of laws 
is dependent on a body of opinion strong enough to prevail over any counter-currents of 
opinion which may arise from opposing interests. Accordingly, laws are made up of com- 
promises and “the bit by bit or gradual system of law-making dear to Parliament ”! brings 
about the passage of laws rarely reflecting the most advanced thought of the time but sup- 
ported by a sufficient body of opinion to ensure their acceptance by Parliament and their 
more or less effectual enforcement. 

The history of child labour legislation in England exemplifies this general rule. The 
distressing condition of the pauper apprentices in the cotton mills aroused public opinion 
so that Parliament enacted the first factory law in 1802. With the growth of industry and 
the factory system, the humanitarian movement of the nineteenth century brought about 
a gradual widening of the field of Parliamentary intervention in the interest of the workers. 
The minimum age at which children could be employed was gradually raised and the 
prohibition of employment under specified ages extended step by step from textile mills 
to all factories as well as to mines, shops, street work, dangerous trades and night work. 
Beginning at a later date but running parallel with the movement to raise the ages under 
which children could not be employed in certain occupations and to keep such children at 
school, was the development of stricter regulation of the work of young persons in these 
occupations. The distinction between children and young persons in industry was first 
drawn in the English Factory Act of 1833 when hours for young persons over 13 and under 
18 were limited but not to the same extent as the working hours for children under 138. From 
1844 on, there were provisions in the Factory Acts for the safety of young workers and in 
1867 a system of general medical inspection of all children and young persons under 16 
at the commencement of their employment, and on every occasion on which they changed 
their employment, was established in all factories and extended to certain workshops, as 
distinguished from factories, in 1906. A committee appointed by the Home Office, re- 
porting in 1924, recommended that the medical examination and certification of young 
persons should be required in all factories and workshops, that the age should be raised 
from 16 to 18 years and that other measures should be taken to make the system more 
effective. These recommendations were incorporated in Bills to consolidate the Factories 
and Workshops Acts, drawn up in 1924 and 1926, but have not been enacted. The 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops of Great Britain for 
1928 shows that out of 334,059 juveniles between 14 and 16 years of age who were examined 
for certificates of fitness for industrial employment in that year, 5,040 were rejected as unfit 
and 9,479 were given certificates with certain conditions attached. 

Legislation regarding juvenile labour in Britain, then, has developed along two lines, 
the limitation of the number of children and young persons who may be employed and the 
regulation of the conditions under which those legally employed may work. The number 
who may be employed is limited by the establishment of minimum standards as to age, 
educational attainments and physical fitness, and the restriction, in certain trades, of 
the proportion of juveniles employed in relation to the number of adults. The imposition 
of conditions on the employment of juveniles is designed (1) to protect health and growth 
by limiting daily and weekly hours of labour, limiting periods of work and requiring time for 


1Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England during the Nineteenth Century, 2nd edition, London, 1914, p. 30. 
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meals, providing for a weekly holiday, and regulating particularly dangerous trades; (2) 
to safeguard moral character by licensing street traders and those employed in places of 
amusement and (3) to enable the continuation of education by requiring attendance at 
part-time classes. The following quotation relates to the history of factory legislation in 
Britain but it is applicable, also, to juvenile labour legislation in that country. 

“The progress of legislation tends continually in the direction of a more complete 
comprehension of the industries and persons affected, greater definiteness and particu- 
larity in the specific regulations laid down, increased co-ordination of parts in the 
organization of administration....The regulation of hours, from being lax and indefinite, 
has become more and more stringent and particular, and the provisions for health and 
safety, which started with a mere injunction of elementary cleanliness, have developed 
into a precise code of special means of prevention of the dangers and insanitary con- 
ditions incidental to certain industrial employments. The administrative organ, from 
being selected merely by the accident of worldly position and local proximity, with 
neither guarantee of fitness nor remuneration for the work, has gradually evolved into 
a body of professional experts, qualified-and graded for this special duty.’ 


Laws regulating juvenile employment in Canada are almost all enactments of the 
provincial legislatures, only a few statutes ot the Dominion Parliament directly affecting 
the employment of juveniles. This arises from the division of legislative authority between 
the Dominion and the provinces laid down by the British North America Act, by which 
the Dominion Parliamenit was given power to enact laws regarding, inter alia, the regula- 
tion of trade and commerce, census and statistics, navigation and shipping, naturalization 
and aliens, and generally, for the peace, order and good government. of Canada in relation 
to all matters not coming within the classes of subjects assigned exclusively ‘to the legis- 
latures of the provinces. In addition, the Dominion Parliament was given jurisdiction over 
criminal matters. Tio the provinces was granted authority ito legislate on certain classes of 
subjects, among which are matters affecting education, property and civil rights, municipal 
institutions, local works and undertakings other than such as are of an interprovincial nature 
and, generally, all matters of a merely local and private nature. It follows, then, that laws 
making provision for education, laws governing mines, factories, shops and employment 
generally and laws conferring power on municipalities to regulate certain matters are enacted 
by the provincial legislatures, but laws regulating employment in undertakings carried on in 
connection with interprovincial transportation and communication services and Dominion 
public works are enacted by the Dominion Parliament as well as criminal law. In 
connection with certain subjects which are within provincial jurisdiction, such as technical 
education and public employment offices, the Dominion Parliament has enacted laws pro- 
viding for financial assistance to the provinces and for the publication of information. 

Early Canadian labour legislation, like other branches of law, naturally followed that 
of England. Statutes governing employment in mines, factories and shops were modelled 
on the contemporary law of England and adopted in one province after another with some 
modifications. The provisions relating to juveniles in these laws have been changed but 
little since their original enactment but the minimum age has been raised from that 
established in each class of employment by the earliest provincial laws. 

The physical examination of juveniles to determine fitness for employment, which is 
necessary in Britain and in most of the American States, has not been required under any 
Canadian law. The Quebec Industrial Establishments Act and the Nova Scotia Education 
Act both provide for a medical examination) of Juveniles in certain cases but in neither 
province is the law on this point enforced? Certificates as to age, education and physical 
fitness, issued by special officers appointed for the purpose, have not been required of 
juveniles entering employment in Canada. In some provinces, educational certificates are 
necessary before exemption from school attendance may be granted and certificates as to age 
must be submitted in some provinces before employment but in none of the Canadian prov- 
inces are certificates, other than age certificates, required of juveniles above the school- 
leaving age and the minimum age for employment. Such certificates as are necessary under 
Canadian laws are required with a view to ensuring that no child of school age or below the 
minimum age for employment shall be permitted to work. No province has adopted a 
certificate system by which special officers are kept in touch with juvenile workers as they 
shift from job to job, and by which a check is kept on their physical condition and some 


‘Hutchins and Harrison, History of Factory Legislation, London, 1903, p. 251. 
2See pp. 120-121. 
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influence exercised in regard to the kind of employment they take up. Such a system! is in 
operation in several of the United States and was considered in ‘1926 in Britain by the 
Committee on Education and Industry appointed by the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Minister of Labour. A modified system applying to juveniles 14° and 
15 years of age was recommended in their report. Juveniles over 16 and under 18 in Britain 
come within the Unemployment Insurance Act and are thus brought into close contact 
with the employment exchanges and the system of juvenile advisory committees. In periods 
of unemployment they are required to attend courses of instruction where such are avail- 
able. 


DOMINION LEGISLATION 


Amendments of 1924 to the Canada Shipping Act gave effect to the conventions of 
the International Labour Conference of 1920 and 1921 regarding the employment of 
children and young persons at sea. These provisions do not apply to ships employed 
exclusively within the limits of the inland waters of Canada. No child under 14 years 
of age may be employed on vessels other than vessels on which only members of the 
same family are employed. No boys under 18 years of age may be employed as trimmers 
or stokers except on vessels mainly propelled by other means than steam. Neither of 
these restrictions applies to work done by children or young persons on training-ships 
provided such work is approved and supervised by public authority. When a trimmer 
or stoker is required in a port where young persons of less than 18 years only are avail- 
able, two boys who are over 16 and under 18 may be engaged instead of one over 18 years. 
Medical examinations of juveniles under 18 are compulsory before they may be employed 
on vessels other than those on which only the members of one family are employed and 
such examinations must be repeated at intervals of not more than a year and certificates 
as to fitness for the work must be produced. 

The criminal law contains a section providing a penalty of two years’ imprisonment 
for the seduction of a girl under 21 years by any person by whom she is employed or 
under whose control or direction her employment or work may be carried on or from 
whom, directly or indirectly, she receives her wages. Other sections of the criminal code 
enacted in the sixties from English criminal law are designed to protect the health and 
welfare of apprentices and servanis. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Laws have been enacted by the legislatures of the nine provinces and by the Council of 
the Yukon for the regulation of juvenile employment in various kinds of workplaces situated 
within their respective borders. The same industries are not found in all the provinces 
and industrial development varies from one to another with the economic history of the 
province. Statutes to regulate employment were accordingly enacted at different times and 
vary in their application. 

Agriculture employs the largest number of persons and was the earliest industry to be 
developed in Canada but agricultural work is unlike other occupations in many respects and 
has not been made the subject of any special labour legislation in Canada. School attendance 
laws and the gradually increasing provision for courses in agricultural instruction restrict 
the number of juveniles on farms and afford certain facilities for training farm workers. 
The mining industry was developed at a comparatively early date and laws for the regulation 
and inspection of mines were the first to establish minimum ages for employment and limit 
working hours for juveniles. Factory legislation followed in the provinces where the 
manufacturing industries had begun to employ considerable numbers. Laws governing 
employment in shops were also enacted in some provinces and the work of juveniles in 
street trades, places of amusement and other places has been dealt with in some manner 
by most of the provincial legislatures. 

The provisions of all these laws, together with those on apprenticeship and school 
attendance, are outlined in the following pages. Tables show in brief form the law in force 
at the present time in regard to minimum ages and maximum hours for juveniles. | These 
are followed by tables indicating the chronological development of this legislation in each 
of the provinces. The information in the tables is supplemented by a short history of the 

1The Employment-Certificate System, a Safeguard for the Working Child. U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 56, 1921. 
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provincial laws, noting the provisions for health and safety as well as those fixing ages 
and hours. The material is arranged in sections according to the subject dealt with in each 
class of legislation. 

The enactment of statutes is of little avail if they are not properly enforced and a 
study of juvenile employment laws can hardly be adequate without inquiry into the 
effectiveness of their enforcement. In this case, no attempt has been made to inquire 
into the enforcement of the provincial laws. Where public comment by some local authority 
is available, however, it has been quoted. 


APPRENTICESHIP AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The earliest legislation having to do with juvenile employment in what is now the 
Dominion of Canada, was copied from the English law of apprenticeship and was designed 
rather to promote the employment of children than to place any limitation on it. Modern 
labour legislation is concerned with prohibiting child labour and permitting the employment 
of young persons only under special restrictions. 

The compulsory employment imposed by the Statute of Labourers in the reign of 
Edward III (1360) made no specific reference to children but it is evident from later 
enactments that children were included in its scope. The transition from feudalism to per- 
sonal freedom was marked by pauperism and vagabondage and it was to do away with these 
conditions that the Statute of Labourers required that all men and women under 60 years 
of age, not craftsmen, landholders, tradesmen or regularly employed should “serve him 
which so shall require.” The apprenticing of children was already a common practice of the 
craft guilds in the reign of Henry IV but we find in one of Henry’s laws the provision that 
“every man or woman of what estate or condition that he be, shall be free to set their son 
or daughter to take learning at any manner of school that pleaseth them within the Realm” 
(1405). A law of Henry VIII gave local authorities power to take into custody all between 
the ages of five and thirteen years who were found begging or in idleness and to apprentice 
them to a master. In Elizabeth’s reign, the Statute of Apprentices (1563) was designed “to 
banish idleness and advance husbandry” and children were to begin work at twelve years 
unless they were gentlemen born or of well-to-do parents and regulations were laid down 
governing the seven years’ period of apprenticeship. In the same reign an Act for the 
Relief of the Poor (1601) consolidated the old Poor Laws and provided for the “setting to 
work the children of all such whose parent shall not be thought able to keep and maintain 
their children,” the boys to be bound as apprentices until the age of 24, (reduced to 21 in 
1777) and the girls until 21 or until marriage. But with the development of the factory 
system in the latter part of the eighteenth century, large numbers of unskilled workmen were 
able to find employment and in 1814 the Act of 1563 requiring seven years’ apprenticeship 
before engaging in any craft was repealed and the system of legal apprenticeship brought 
to an end. Apprentices in decreasing numbers continued to be bound under indenture and 
the laws providing for the binding of poor children continued in force with amendments 
from time to time. It was the condition of the pauper apprentices in the cotton factories 
of the north of England that led to the first demand for a factory law. 

Legal apprenticeship was in force, however, when the provinces of Nova Scotia and 
Upper and Lower Canada obtained the right to their own legislatures and was, therefore, 
nominally in force in these three provinces, but the requiring of seven years’ apprenticeship 
was impractical in a new country. In 1769 (c. 43) Nova Scotia, which included at that 
time the present province of New Brunswick, enacted a law regarding apprentices and in 
1786 (c. 37), after the separation of the two provinces, New Brunswick passed a statute of 
her own. Prince Edward Island followed in 1827 (c. 1) and the Province of Canada for 
Upper Canada in 1851 (c. 11). When the British Columbia statutes were revised in 1897, 
the Imperial statutes in force in British Columbia as well as Acts of the provincial legislature 
were consolidated. The Imperial Act regarding apprentices was accordingly reproduced in 
this volume (c. 8). In 1877 (c. 26), and 1878 (c. 7) Manitoba enacted similar laws. An 
Ordinance of the Northwest Territories in 1893 (No. 6) empowered guardians to bind poor 
children as apprentices, but this enactment has not been reproduced in the Revised 
Statutes of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. The Consolidated Ordinances of 
the Yukon Territory, 1888, (c. 58) gave similar powers. 

In Prince Edward Island, the law provided that a child of any age might be bound by 
his parents or guardian until 21 years of age or less. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
children over 14 were permitted to be apprenticed by their pu. “ts, but only with their own 
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consent and for a period not later than the age of 21 years for boys or 18 for girls, or til! 
marriage in the case of girls. A father, or mother if the father were dead or incompetent, 
could bind children under 14 years of age until they reached that age. In Ontario, British 
Columbia and Manitoba, parents could bind boys over 12 and girls over 14 if the children 
agreed, the period of apprenticeship not to exceed the same ages stipulated in the Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick statutes, but in Manitoba marriage of the minor terminated the 
contract. In these three provinces, a mother alone could bind children if the father had 
deserted them but only with the approval of two justices of the peace. 

Guardians were given powers similar to those of parents in the binding of children in 
Ontario, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Tsland. Children without parents or guardians were allowed to bind themselves in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick with the approval of two justices. In Ontario, British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Prince Edward Island only such children who were over 16 years of age could 
bind themselves. Contracts thus entered into were binding as if the minor were of legal 


age. hy 


Orphan or pauper, children could be bound by specified civic or judicial authorities in 
all these provinces. By other enactments of the various legislatures, including that of 
Quebec, certain charitable institutions were authorized to apprentice immigrant or delin- 
quent children or others committed to their care. In Quebec, the old English civil law was 
of no effect and the only provisions in the law of this province with regard to apprentice- 
ship are in the statutes enabling the apprenticeship of immigrant and delinquent children. 

All these statutes set forth the manner in which indentures of apprenticeship are to be 
executed, the duties of masters towards apprentices and of apprentices towards masters, the 
provisions for redress of grievances in case of neglect of these duties, and for the transfer 
of apprentices from one master to another or in case of death of the master. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, the law provides that the apprentice must be instructed in reading, writing 
and the simple rules of arithmetic. Section 243 of the Criminal Code of Canada makes it 
an offence not to provide food, clothing or lodging for a servant or an apprentice under 16 
years of age in accordance with the contract entered into, and any master neglecting such 
duty is liable to three years’ imprisonment if the health of such apprentice is likely to be 
permanently injured. 


Adopted in England before the evolution of the factory system, providing an all-round 


technical training but involving a close personal relationship between a master who was a 


skilled craftsman and the apprentice to whom the former stood in loco parentis, the appren- 
ticeship system as governed by these statutes is practically obsolete, at the present time agree- 
ments between employers and young persons learning trades being governed for the most 
part by the ordinary rules of law applicable to labour contracts. But under the provisions 
of those statutes relating to the binding of poor or orphan children, charitable organizations 
in certain of the provinces still bind as apprentices children in their care. 

Manitoba repealed the Apprentices and Minors’ Act in 1922 (c. 2) and Ontario took the 
same action in 1927 (c. 28, s. 10). Nova Scotia (R.S. 1923, c. 137), Prince Edward Island 
(1845, c. 14), New Brunswick (RS. 1927, c. 82) and British Columbia (RS. 1924, c. 112) 
have retained these laws in their statute books. 


An interesting attempt to provide for skilled workers by means more in line with modern 
industrial conditions is being made under the authority of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, 
1928 (c. 25). The scheme is based on the co-operation of employers in designated trades 
for the training of minors sixteen years or over under provincial regulation and with provin- 
cial inspection. The plan applied in the first instance to certain of the building trades but 
other trades may take advantage of it, if at least twenty-five employers in the trade petition 
the Minister of Labour to that effect and he so advises the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

“ Owing to the highly organized manner in which many industries are now conducted 
and the specialization of the workers upon particular parts of the factory processes, experi- 

ence of workshops alone is not a sufficient teacher for industrial efficiency.” 2 


So supplementing what survives of training through apprenticeship and relating also to many 
trades in which there is no formal apprenticeship, instruction in technical schools has been 


extended rapidly in Canada within the last decade under the provision made for such 


1For provisions of Act and number of apprentices registered under ats see p. 65. 


2Report of Royal Commission on Technical Education, 1913, p. 272. 
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instruction by the various provinces, aided by the grants from. the Dominion under the 
terms of the Technical Education Act, 1919. In the school year, 1928-29, there were 45,617 
pupils enrolled in day classes conducted in technical schools and 73,877 in evening classes. 
These figures ‘may be compared with similar figures for the year, 1920-21, when there were 
enrolled in technical education classes 11,683 students in day classes and 44,441 in evening 
classes. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Table A shows the age periods covered by the provincial school attendance Acts in 
Canada in 1929, together with the reasons for special exemption from compulsory: attendance. 

The, arguments advanced against the unregulated employment of juveniles are based, 
in the main, on the effect on the health of the immature worker and on his school attend- 
ance and education. The former of these objections was the one put forward by the first 
opponents of child labour in the early days of the factory system. When the worst evils of 
child employment were removed, the educational loss to the young worker and to the nation . 
came to be considered. Compulsory school attendance laws are one of the most effective 
forms of child labour legislation. 

A general compulsory system of elementary education was not in force in England untal 
1880, but the first law (1862) regarding factory children provided that the poor-law apprentices: 
working in the factories should be taught reading, writing and arithmetic and the Factory 
Act, 1833, required that all children between 8 and 13 years of age who were working in a 
factory should attend school part-time. The Education Acts of 1870 and 1876 empowered 
local school authorities to pass by-laws requiring school attendance up to 13 years of age 
but in 1880 the enactment of such by-laws was made compulsory. The age-limit of children 
subject to these by-laws was raised to 14 in 1900. In Scotland from 1872 only those children 
under 14 years of age could be employed who could produce a certificate of elementary 
education. 

The first Canadian law on school attendance was enacted in Ontario in 1871 (c. 33) 
and required all children from 7 to 12 years of age to attend school for at least four months 
in each year. But the English Act of 1870 granting power to local authorities to require 
school attendance within their jurisdiction was the original model for the statutes enacted 
in British Columbia in 1873 (No. 8), in Nova Scotia in 1883 (c. 17) and in New Brunswick 
in 1906 (c. 13). In these provinces, local authorities were empowered to make by-laws for 
the attendance at school of all children of specified ages within their respective districts. 
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In 1876 (No. 2), British Columbia repealed the enactment of 1878, granting local option 
in the matter of education, and passed a compulsory school attendance Act, requiring all 
children between 7 and 12 years of age to attend school for at. least six months of the school 
year. By a statute of 1901 (c. 48) children in cities in this province were to attend through- 
out the school term, and rural districts were empowered in 1912 (c. 38) to require attendance 
for the full term if they desired to do so. The age-limit was raised to the end of the 
iourteenth year in 1905 (c. 44) and attendance required by statute for the full school term in 
both urban and rural districts in 1920 (c. 82). A rewording of the Act in 1921 (c. 56) 
compels attendance up to 15 years of age. / 

A statute making school attendance compulsory throughout the province has now been 
enacted in each of the Canadian provinces, with the exception of Quebec and New Brunswick. 
Quebec has no school attendance law but by an amendment to the Industrial Establishments 
Act in 1919 (c. 50), employment in any trade or business is forbidden to children under 16 
years of age who cannot read and write fluently or who are not attending night school. An 
educational qualification for employment was first laid down in Quebec in 1907 (c. 39), when 
it was prohibited to employ in factories children 14 or 15 years old who could not read or 
write or who were not attending evening classes. In 1910 (c. 27), the clause regarding attend- 
ance at night schools was repealed, but was enacted again in 1919. 

New Brunswick retains with some modifications the system of local option adopted in 
1906. In 1908, a special Act (c. 24) of the Legislature made attendance at school compulsory 
for all children between 6 and 14 years of age in Chatham, Newcastle, Fredericton and St. 
John. In 1923 (R.S., c. 53), the town of Marysville was brought within this provision. Else- 
where in the province, local authorities are empowered under the Act of 1906 to adopt the 
resolution set out in the statute, this resolution to be submitted annually, until adopted, to 
the qualitfied voters in rural districts or to the city or town council. The resolution makes 
provision for compulsory attendance at school in rural districts for at least 60 per cent of 
the term of children between 7 and 12 years of age and in cities and towns between 6 and 16 
years of age for at least 120 days of the school year. 

Before enacting a general compulsory law in 1921 (c. 59), Nova Scotia amended from 

time to time the system of local option in school attendance which was put in force first in 
1883 (c. 17). In the city of Halifax attendance was made compulsory in 1888 (c. 46) for 
children from 8 to 14 for at least six months in the year, but in 1892 (ec. 61) attendance 
was required in that city for 120 days. By an Act of 1895 (c. 1), applying to the rest of 
the province, it was provided that the resolution, which was to ‘be submitted each year 
until adopted by the local authority, should require attendance at school for at least 120 
days instead of attendance for a minimum of 80 days, as in 1883, and that in towns other. 
than Halifax, children from 6 to 16 years of age must attend school. In Halifax the age 
limits were unchanged. The age limits in rural districts remained at 7 and 12 years. Four 
years later (c. 56) Halifax was authorized to require attendance of children 6 to 16 years 
of age for the full term. Other towns obtained similar rights and in 1915 (c. 4), the first 
step was taken towards making attendance compulsory throughout the province by the 
enactment of a statute requiring attendance at school on every school day of all children 
between 6 and 16 years of age in cities and towns. The optional system was retained for 
rural districts, the minimum age for school-leaving, in case the compulsory attendance 
resolution was adopted, being raised to 14 and attendance required for the full term in 
1917 (c. 73). Finally, in 1921 (c. 59) attendance was made compulsory by statute in rural 
districts for children from 7 to 14 years of age and in 1923 (c. 52) such districts were 
empowered to extend the age iimits to 6 and 16 years as in towns. 

Prince Edward Island was the second province to adopt the compulsory system. In 
1877 (c. 1) school attendance was made compulsory throughout the Island for children from 
8 to 13 years of age for at least twelve weeks in each school term, six of which were to be 
consecutive. In 1917 (c. 10) a difference was made in the Prince Edward Island law between 
the minimum school attendance required in the towns of Charlottetown and Summerside and 
in the rest of the province. In these towns a minimum of thirty weeks was laid down and ~ 
attendance was required up to 14 years of age. In other parts of the Island attendance for 
twenty weeks was to be required. In 1920 (c. 6) children of seven years were brought 
within the law and the school-leaving age was lowered to thirteen. Attendance for 60 per 
cent of the term was made the general minimum in 1921 (c. 3) but in 1928 (c. 18) attend- 
ance for the full term was required of children from 7 to 13 years of age in Charlottetown 
and Summerside. 

The Ontario Act of 1871 (c. 33) requiring attendance at school of all children from 7 
to 12 years of age for at least four months in the year was amended in 1881 (c. 30) to 
require children from 7 to 13 years to attend for at least eleven weeks in each term, but 
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only half this period was required of children employed in factories! Four years later 


(c. 49) the minimum attendance required was changed to one. hundred days, factory children 
being exempted as before, but it was now made necessary for them to furnish a certificate 
as to educational standing before being employed. The statute of 1891 (c. 56), which, in the 
main, is the present law, provided for compulsory attendance from 8 to 14 years of age for 
the full term. In 1912 (c. 77) cities and towns were given power to require children over 14 
end under 17 years of age to attend day or evening classes, but in 1919 (c. 78) the Adolescent 
School Attendance Act provided for full-time attendance from 14 to 16 years of age or until 
matriculation. This section of the Act came into operation on September 1, 1921. Part- 
time attendance for at least 320 hours a year was to be required of those between 16 and 18 
years of age who resided in municipalities providing part-time courses of instruction and 


_ who had not obtained matriculation standing or attended school up to the age of 16 years. 


In what are now the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, school attendance’ was 
compulsory under an Ordinance of the Northwest Territories, 1888 (R.O., c. 59), which fixed 
the age limits at 7 and 12 and required attendance for at least twelve weeks, six of which 
were to be consecutive. In 1896 (No. 2) eight consecutive weeks were specified, and two years 
later (No. 29) attendance was required for at least sixteen weeks of all children from 7 up to 
and including 12 years of age. In 1905 the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
formed. 

The Saskatchewan Schools Act of 1909 (c. 28) required attendance in rural districts of 
children from 7 up to and including 13 years of age for at least one hundred days, sixty of 
which must be consecutive. In 1912-13 (c. 35) this wording was changed to read “ over 
seven and under fourteen” years of age. In urban centres, children were to attend for a 
minimum of one hundred and fifty days, one hundred of which must be consecutive, but in 
1917 (c. 19), attendance for the full term was required in both rural and urban districts. A 
further advance was made in 1922 (c. 48) when attendance was made compulsory up to 15 
years of age. 

Alberta repealed the Schools Ordinance of the Northwest Territories in 1910, and enacted 
a statute (2nd session, c. 8) requiring attendance for the full term of all children between 
7 and 14. In 1915 (c. 10), the age limit was raised to 15. 

Following representations to the Manitoba Government in favour of compulsory school 
attendance, it was provided in the Manitoba Children’s Act, 1913-14 (c. 19), that children 
from 7 to 14 years old who were not attending school regularly were to be reported to the 
Minister of Education. In 1916 (c. 97) a school attendance law was passed similar to the 
1910 Act in Alberta, the age limits being 7 and 14 and attendance being made obligatory 
for the full school year. An amendment of 1919 (c. 90) empowered the passing of a by-law 
requiring attendance up to 15 years of age by school boards employing an attendance officer. 
In 1924 (c. 60) it was enacted further that children between 14 and 16 years of age must 
attend school unless they were regularly employed in industry or in household duties or 
in farm work. 

In the Yukon Territory, an Ordinance similar to that oftthe Northwest Territories of 
1898 was passed in 1902 (No. 27). No change has been made since that date and attend- 
ance is compulsory for children from 7 up to and including 12 years of age for a minimum 


of sixteen weeks in the school year, eight of which must be consecutive. 


EXEMPTIONS 


In all the above laws, as they stand at the present time, children are exempt from 
school ‘attendance on account of their physical or mental condition, distance from school or 
education by other means. Poverty is a sufficient reason for non-attendance in the three 
Maritime Provinces. Children who have attained a specified standard of education are not 
required to attend school further. In Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and British Columbia, 
children who have completed the public school course are free from obligation under the 
Acts.. In Saskatchewan, it is not compulsory to go beyond Grade 8 nor in Alberta if there 
is no higher grade in the school district; in Ontario, attendance up to matriculation or its 
equivalent, is required. In Nova Scotia, a child over 12 who has passed Grade 7 or one 
over 13 who satisfies the Board that he needs to work and who attends night school may 
be exempted. In New Brunswick, in an urban district that adopts a compulsory attendance 
by-law, a child is exempt if he is over 12 and has passed Grade 7, or if over 18 and has gone 


1First prohibition of child labour in factories in Ontario in.1884, 
10156—74 ‘ 
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to school for 60 days during 14 consecutive weeks and has to support himself or others, or if 
over 14 and has regularly attended for a “reasonable period” and “is reasonably proficient 
in writing, reading and the performance of simple arithmetical problems.” The exemption 
thus permitted to a child over 14 was provided for by a amendment in 1911 (c. 34). 

In Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario, the laws provide that exemption from attendance 

may be granted to a child of school age ‘whose services are required in husbandry or in house- 
hold duties or for the maintenance of himself or others’ The period of such exemption is 
limited to 6 weeks. In Ontario, the school attendance officer may so exempt children under 
14 years of age. In Manitoba, only children over 12 may be exempted and in this province 
and in Alberta a certificate of exemption from the school principal, justice of the peace or 
other authority is necessary. In Saskatchewan, a child who has to support himelf or others 
ig exempt. The British Columbia law llews no exemption. In Prince Edward Island, 
outside of Charlottetown and Summerside, in the rural districts of New Brunswick that 
adopt the compulsory attendance resolution, and in the Yukon, attendance for the full 
term is not required. 

In Ontario, under the Adolescent School Attendance Act, a child over 14 years of age 
may be granted a home or work permit if his services are required about his home or in 
some gainful occupation. In 1927, 4,188 children between 14 and 16 years of age in urban 
communities were granted employment certificates. The number in rural districts was 381. 
Home permits in Ontario were granted to 885 children in cities, towns and villages, and 501 
to children in the country districts. A child over 14 and under 16 living in a rural district, 
whose services are required in his own home or on his parents’ farm, is not required to 
obtain a certificate of exemption from school attendance (1923, c. 55). All employed children 
of 14 and 15 years of age in towns of 5.000 population and over, however, are required to 
attend part-time classes of instruction during the day for an aggregate of at least 400 hours 
a year if such classes are provided. In 1929 such classes were fully organized in Toronto, 
Hamilton, London and Kitchener. In six other towns, special instruction was given in some 
branch of industry. 

ENFORCEMENT 


All the provincial statutes provide penalties for parents or guardians who fail to see that 
children attend school, but the enforcement of school attendance laws has been found to 
depend largely on the appointment of special officers for this purpose. The early laws were 
not enforced unless truant officers were appointed by the municipality or police constables were 
instructed to act as such. The Commissioners inquiring into labour conditions in 1882 
reported of the Ontario Act that they “were unable to find any place in which this Act is 
enforced.”! In 1889, the Royal Commission on Capital and Labour commented, also, on the 
lack of enforcement of the school attendance law in Ontario. This led to the revision of 
the Ontario law in 1891 and the better enforcement of school attendance through provision 
for truant officers. With the adoption of clauses in the provincial statutes requiring the 
appointment of special school attendance officers, the number of children regularly attending 
schoo] has come nearer to the number of school age, but in both rural and urban areas 
there are difficulties in the way of enforcement through locally appointed officers.? 

“ Rural conditions present a more difficult problem than urban. The urban attendance 
officer is detached from local influence, whereas the rural attendance officer is disinclined 
to jeopardize his neighbourly relations by resort to severe measures. On the other hand, 
in the latter case, there are extenuating circumstances, since the rural dweller has to 
contend against handicaps which do not confront the city resident, and the rural child 
profits by his many-sided contacts with Nature and the diversified activities of the farm 
in which he may participate and which are a very real education in themselves.” 

At the present time, the Alberta law requires urban muncipalities to appoint attendance 
officers. In Manitoba this obligation is imposed on all cities, towns and incorporated 
villages or other school districts where three or more teachers are employed. These two 
provinces provide that the Minister of Education may make similar appointments for rural 
districts. In Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, all school districts are required by the 
law to have attendance officers. In these three provinces, as well as in Alberta and Manitoba, 
the Minister of Education, or Council of Public Instruction in the case of Nova Scotia, is 
authorized to appoint a provincial attendance officer to direct the enforcement of the Act 
throughout the province and to have supervision over the local attendance officers. In Nova 


1 Canada, Sess. Paper, No, 42. 
2 See section on Agriculture, pp. 32-36. 
8 Ontario, Report of Provincial School Attendance Officer, 1928, p. 51. 
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Scotia, the school attendance officers provided for in the Education Act by an amendment 
of 1923 have not been appointed but the Superintendent of Education announced at Pictou 
on December 3, 1928, that it was the intention of the Government to appoint these officers 
to enforce the compulsory school attendance Act in the near future In Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and eG Columbia, the provincial laws do not provide for 
attendance officers, but local authorities may appoint truant officers on their own initiative. 
In Prince Edward Island the statute provides for a reduction in the teacher’s salary if the 
average daily attendance is less than 50 per cent of the children of school age in the district. 

In Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, a fine of not more than $20 may be imposed 
on a parent or guardian who neglects to see that a child in his care attends school. In 
Ontario and Manitoba a parent or guardian may be fined between $5 and $20 or he may be 
required to give a bond of $100. In Saskatchewan not more than $10 may be levied, and 
in Alberta a first offence is punishable by a similar fine, a second offence by a fine of $25 and 
a third by a fine of $50 or a bond of $100 may be required. In British Columbia the amount 
may not exceed $10 for a first offence but the same fine may be imposed for each day the 
law is not obeyed. Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Alberta provide for a sentence of imprison- 
ment if the fine is not paid, one month in the former province and 20 days, or for a second 
offence 30 days, in Manitoba. Alberta fixes the maximum at 10 days. In New Brunswick, 
where rural districts provide for compulsory school attendance, trustees are to collect. 
from the parents or guardians $2 for each child who does not attend school during the year 
and pro rata in case of a child who attends less than 60 per cent of the term. In cities and 
towns where attendance is compulsory,a first offence is punishable by a fine of from $1 to $20. 
For subsequent offences, the fine is $1 and costs for each day up to a maximum of $60 
exclusive of costs. 


PROHIBITION OF EMPLOYMENT 


In addition to the positive requirement of these statutes that children of specified 
ages shall attend school, all the school attendance laws, except those of Prince Edward 
Island’ and British Columbia, prohibit the employment of such children during school 
hours, unless they are exempt from attendance at school under the statute. In Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, employment is prohibited under the school- 
leaving age subject to the exceptions outlined above. In Nova Scotia, the Education Act 
stipulates that every child of school age must furnish a certificate of physical fitness signed 
by a physician before engaging in any occupation, but this provision appears not to be 
enforced. The local boards of school commissioners are required to examine into the con- 
ditions of employed children in Nova Scotia at least twice a year and to see that the 
provisions of the Act are being carried out. In those cities and towns in New Brunswick, 
where attendance is compulsory, no child under 13 years may be legally employed at any time 
in any mechanical, manufacturing or mercantile establishment in the city or town and no 
child under 16 may be employed in school hours unless he has passed Grade 7 or unless he 
has attended school for at least 6 months of the 12 months last preceding such employment 
and in every year in which he is employed, but these restrictions do not apply to a child Oe 
14 if he has attended school for a “ reasonable period” and is “ reasonably proficient ” in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. The New Brunswick law requires boards of school trustees 
to make an examination once a year into the situation of employed children to insure that 
the provisions of the Act are being carried out. 

In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, any contravention of the section of the Aot 
prohibiting the employment of children is punishable with a fine of not less than $10 
and not more than $50 or, in default of payment in the former province, with one 
month’s imprisonment. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the fines for each offence 
are not to exceed $100, $50 and $20 respectively. In Ontario, a fine of not more than 
$20 may be imposed for the employment of a child under 14 years of age during school 
hours. Any person employing a child between 14 and 16 or 16 and 18 years of age in 
contravention of the Adolescent School Attendance Act may be fined $5 for a first offence 


and not more than $25 for a subsequent offence. 


1Halifax Chronicle, December 5th, 1928. No action has yet been taken, February, 1930. 
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2See p. 121. 
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School attendance laws in Canada began, then, with general compulsory laws in 
Ontario and Prince Edward. Island and statutes in British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
leaving to the option. of the local ratepayers or the town council as to whether or not 
children should. be compelled to. attend school and laying down the terms of a model 
resolution or by-law for adoption by these authorities. One after another, the other 
provinces, except Quebec, enacted school attendance laws of one form or another. All the 
present school attendance laws, except that of New Brunswick, are designed to make attend- 
ance compulsory throughout the province. At first, the school-leaving age was fixed as low as 
twelve years in several provinces and attendance was required for only a part of the school 
year. No provision was made at first for seeing that these statutes were enforced although 
penalties were provided for their violation. By amendments from time to time, raising the 
minimum age for leaving school and permitting exemption only in special cases, prohibiting 
the employment of children of school age in school hours, requiring attendance for the entire 
term and providing for the appointment. of local and provincial attendance officers, these 
laws gradually brought about a tremendous increase in. the proportion of children at school. 

There is a growing tendency to provide special classes for retarded children, who form 
a large proportion of the juveniles who leave school for employment at an early age. Those - 
who are retarded because of irregular attendance from one cause or another constitute a 
problem in enforcement of the law but those who are retarded because of physical or mental 
defects constitute a problem involving mental and physical examinations and treatment, 
special teachers and equipment, manual training classes, and vocational guidance of a very 
special kind. 

With the adoption of workmen’s compensation and mothers’ pensions laws and pro- 
vision for soldiers’ pensions and for old age pensions, there are fewer cases where necessity 
seems to require that children leave school for work. Ali these developments in social 
legislation -have helped to increase the number of children at school. . 


MINES 


‘Table  whows the minimum ages established by statute for employment in mines in 
Canada. Table C outlines the chronological development of minimum age legislation in 
connection with mines in Canada. 


TABLE B.—Minimum Ages for Employment in Mines in Canada, 1929 
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Sas- British 
N.S. Quebec Ontario Manitoba | katchewan| Alberta Columbia Yukon 
16....|15, below 18, below Lt.-Gov. inj14; no girls|16, below |(1) coal, 15, |12,. 12-15, 
ground. No} ground; 16, council in workings| ground; 14,| below ground;| only if able 
girls in-work-| above ground.| may fix | of mine. above 14, above to read and 
ings of mine.| No girls ex-| minimum ground!.No} ground. No] write and 
cept in Office] age. No girls except| girls except in| do simple 
or domestic} regulations in office or| office ordomes-| arithmetic. 
work. issued. domestic] tic work. (2) 
work. metal, 12. No 
girls under- 
ground. 


1Age for employment above ground raised to 16 in 1930. 


Mining and manufacturing on an extensive scale did not develop in Canada until after 
the enactment of legislation for the regulation and inspection of mines and factories in 
Great Britain. In this field, as in so many others, Canadian legislation followed, in the 
main, earlier enactments in the Mother Country and working conditions in mines and 
factories in Canada were, therefore, prevented from falling to the depths of misery that 
were revealed by the British commissions of inquiry at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

The employment of children in coal mines in Britain first came under regulation in 1842 
following a report of a commission, appointed by the Government, which revealed dis- 
tressing conditions among the women and children working in the coal mines. The Act of 


TABLE C.-CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF STATUTORY MINIMUM AGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF JUVENILES IN MINES IN CANADA 


Nova Scorra Quesec ONTARIO Manrropa Norrnwest TERRitones British Cobussra Yuron 
1873, c. 10 1892, c. 20 1890, c. 10 1927, ¢. 38 1893, Ordinance No. 5 1877, No. 15 1901 
(Coal and Metal) No girls in work-A. No girls; 15, boys|Lt.Governor in |A. Register of ages of employees to be| (Coal) Ordinance No. 38, 
A. 10, boys above or below ground;| ings of mine. below ground; 15-17] Council may required. |A. No girls below ground; 12, boys below ground;|12, boys above or 
10-12, boys below ground not|15, boys below! boys below ‘ound| issue regula- 12-14, boys below ground only if Minister’ low ground; 12- 
more than 10 hours a day or 60) und; 15-17,| not more than 8) tions re age, oust necessary owing to thinness of seams| 16, boys above or 
hours a week. joys below hours per day or 48) sex and hours and for not more than 6 hours a day or 5 days) below ground not 
‘ound notmore| per week. of labour of @ week. more than 8 hours 
1891, ¢. 9 than 48 hours| persons em- 1898, Ordinance No. 9 14-16, boys below ground not more than 6) a day or 48 a week 
(Coal and Metal) per week. 1912, c. 8 _ | ployed in B. 12, boys in working of a mine; no| hours s day or 30 hours a week; 12, boys or} and only if able to 
B. 12, boys above or below ground) IB. 14, boys or girls in} mines. girls. girls above ground; 12-14, children above] read and write and 
12-18, must be able to read and| R.S. 1025, c. 80] or about a mine; 17,| erolind for not more than 6 hours a day or 5| do simple arith- 
write and do simple srithmetic;|/Re-enacts as boys below ground.| 1930, c. 27 lays a week; 14-16, children above ground not| metic. 
12-16, hours not to exceed 10 a} above. Girls or women only| Re-enacts above | SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA more than 6 hours a day or 30 hours a week.| 
day or 54a week. in offices. C.O. 1914, ©. 65 
1893, c. 2 Re-enacts as above. 
R.S. 1900, c. 19 (coal) 1913, |e. 10 1917, c. 10 1906, c. 25 (Coal) 
c. 20 (Metal, iC. Bight-hour day for IC. 14, boys. No| (Coal) B. 12-14, boys below ground not more than 30) 1929, ¢. 8 
C. Error in wording permitted em- miners below ground] girls in work-|O. 12, boysbelowground;} hours a week. No person in or 


ployment of children under 12, 


1902, ¢. 5 
(Coal and Metal) 
D. Re-enacts B. 


1908, ¢. 8 
(Coal) 
BE. 12-16, must haye completed| 
Grade 7 in school. 
1913, c. 15 
(Metal) 
F. 12-16, must have completed 
Grade 7 in school. 
1923, c. 54 
(Coal) 
G. 16, boys in or about any coal 
mine. 
RS. 1923, c, 23 
(Coal) 
H. Re-enacts G. 
RS. 1923, c. 24 
(Metal) 
J. Re-enacts B as amended F, 
1924, c. 18 
(Coal) 
J. Eight-hour day for all workers) 
below ground. 
1927, c.1 
(Coal) 
K. Re-enacts G, J. 
1927, c. 2 
Metal) 


in parts of province] 
without county or-| 
ganization. 


1919, c. 12 
D. 16, in or about a 
mine; 18, boys_be- 
Jow ground. Girls} 
only in offices. 


RS. 1927, ¢. 45 
Re-enacts 6, D. 


1930, c. 8 
Reenacts C. D. 


ings of mine. 


R.S. 1920, e. 178) 
Re-enacts C. 


no girls below ground; 
12-16, boys (above or| 
below ground) only if| 
able to read and write} 
and do simple arith- 


able to read and write| 
and do simple arith- 
metic. 


1913 (Ist sess.) 0. 4 

E. 16, boys below ground; 
14, boys above ground | 
14:16, boys above 
ground only if able| 
to read and write and 
do simple arithmetic, 
Girls only in office. 
Bight-howr day for all 
underground workers. 


RS, 1922, ¢. 190 
Re-enacts 


1930, c. 24 


(Coal) 
Repeals R.S. 1922, c. 190; 
F. 16, boys below ground 
or in surface working) 
of any mine. No girls) 
except in clerical or} 
domestic work. Hight-} 
hour day underground.| 


1807, ¢. 27 
(Metal) 
IC. No girls below ground; 12, boys below ground} 
12-16. boys below ground for not more than 10| 


metic. hours a day and 54 a week. 
1908, ¢. 20 1899, c. 49 
Coal) (Metal) 
D. 16, boys below|D. Fight-hour day for underground workers. 
ground; 12-16, boys| 
above ground only’ if 1904, ¢. 38 


(Coal) 
E. Eight-hour day for underground workers. 
1911, c. 33 


(Coal) 
F. 15, boys below ground; 14, boys above ground, 
Girls only in office or domestic work. 


1918, c. 54 
(Coal) 
IG. Eight-hour day for workers above ground. 


1918, ¢. 55 
(Metal) 
IH. Eight-hour day for workers above ground. 


R.S. 1924, ¢. 171 
(Coal) 
Re-enacts EB, F, G. 


RS. 1924, c. 172 
(Metal) 
Re-enacts ©, D, H. 
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ing operations for 
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1842 forbade the employment underground of girls or women or boys under 10 years of 
age. In 1860, Parliament took the further step of requiring that boys of ten and eleven 
years working about the mines must attend school for six hours a week unless they could 
produce a certificate that they could read and write and do simple arithmetic. In 1872 
the minimum age for full-time employment underground, in either coal or metal mines, 
was raised to twelve and the hours restricted to ten a day and fifty-four a week. But boys 
of ten and eleven could work in thin coal seams for part-time or above ground for part- 
time of six hours a day for six days or ten hours a day for three days. Attendance at 
school was required of these children for a specified number of hours per week. 

The mining industry in Canada developed at an earlier date than manufacturing on a 
large scale. For more than a century before the Confederation of the Canadian provinces 
in 1867, coal mines in Nova Scotia had been worked more or less regularly and on Van- 
couver Island coal had been mined since about 1836, but the Crowsnest and other districts 
of the British Columbia mainland did not produce coal until 1898. Metals and other non- 
metallic minerals were mined early in the history of both these provinces and in Ontario 
and Quebec. Coal was mined later in New Brunswick and in Alberta. Lignite fields were 
developed, also, in. the latter province and in Saskatchewan.. Other minerai development 
occurred in these provinces and in Manitoba where production became important only at a 
comparatively recent date. In Saskatchewan the mining industry is of relatively slight 
extent and in Prince Edward Island there is practically none. 

Legislation governing working conditions in mines was enacted in each of the provinces 
-except New Brunswick as the mining industry developed. Such statutes were passed in 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia in the seventies and in Ontario and Quebec in the 
nineties. In 1898 an Ordinance was passed for the Northwest Territories covering what is 
now Alberta and Saskatchewan and in 1901 an Ordinance of the Yukon regulated the con- 
ditions under which miners were employed in that territory. Finally, in 1927, the Legis- 
lature of Manitoba empowered the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to issue regulations 
concerning the age, sex and working hours of persons employed in mines. No action has 
been taken under the authority of this clause. All these laws contain sections providing 
for the safety of miners but these apply to all workers and there are no special regulations 
with regard to juveniles. The inspection of mines is provided for and persons who con- 
travene their provisions are liable to penalties. A minimum age is fixed, also, for those 
employed in connection with hoisting machinery but such provisions are made rather with 
a view to insuring the safety of others and are not considered in this article. 

The Legislature of Nova Scotia was the first in Canada to enact a statute regulating the 
employment of children in mines. By an Act of 1873, ten years was fixed as the minimum 
age for the employment of boys above or below ground in coal or metal mines in Nova 
Scotia and the hours of labour below ground of boys under 12 were not to exceed 10 in a day 
or 60 in a week. This statute made no mention of the employment of girls, which was 
prohibited in Britain in 1842, and it is doubtful if any were ever employed below ground 
in Canada. Four years later, the British Columbia Legislature established 12 years as the 
minimum age for employment above or below eround in coal mines and allowed boys under 
14 to work underground only where the thinness of the coal seams led the Minister of 
Mines to give special permission for their employment. The working hours of these bovs 
and all boys under 16 in or about coal mines were limited to 6 in any one day or 30 Ina 
week. In 1883, however, these restrictions were confined to boys under 14 years of age. 
The exception which could be made in the age-limit for work in places where the coal lay in 
thin seams was similar to the practice under the British Mines Act from 1872 to 1887. 

In Ontario and Quebec, the first enactments in 1890 and’ 1892, respectively, fixed fifteen 
years as the minimum age for employment below ground and limited the hours underground 
of boys under 17 to 48 in the week. Twelve years was adopted as the age-standard in the 
Northwest Territories in 1898 and in the Yukon in 1901 but in all the provinces regulating 
child labour in mines, except Quebec, the minimum ages fixed in the early laws have been 
raised. At the present time, the minimum age for boys below ground in coal mines is 16 in 
Nova Scotia and Alberta and 15 in British Columbia. Above ground, boys may work 
about coal mines at 16 years of age in Nova Scotia and Alberta, and at 14 years in British 
Columbia. In other mines, the minimum age for employment below ground is 18 in 
Ontario, 16 in Nova Scotia and Alberta, 15 in Quebec, 14 in Saskatchewan and 12 in British 
Columbia. In the last-named province, no change has been made in the law on this point 
since 1897. For work above ground in connection with metal mines, it is prohibited to 
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employ boys under 16 in Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta and boys under 14 in Saskatche- 
wan. The Metalliferous Mines Act of British Columbia does not fix a minimum age for 
work above ground nor does the Mines Act of Quebec. 

In addition to establishing a minimum age for employment in mines, laws in Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and the Yukon Territory followed a principle laid down in the British 
statute of 1860 and required children below a specified age to be able to furnish a certificate 
of proficiency in “the three R’s.” The Canadian laws stipulated that boys under 16 could 
be employed only if they could read and write and do simple arithmetic. With the 
adoption of a provincial system of compulsory education and the raising of the age for 
employment in Nova Scotia and Alberta to 16, this educational qualification was no longer 
necessary. It is still imposed for boys under this age who are employed above ground 
about the mines in the Yukon Territory. 

Girls are permitted by statute to be employed only in clerical or domestic work in 
connection with mining operations in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. The Quebec 
and Saskatchewan laws prohibit the employment of girls “in the workings of a mine.” 

Under the early mining laws of Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and the 
Yukon, the hours of employment below ground of boys under a specified age were limited. 
Later the age-limit for employment was advanced in Nova Scotia, British Columbia and 
Ontario to the age previously protected as far as hours were concerned. 

The eight-hour movement was another factor in doing away with the special regu- 
lation of the working hours of boys in mines. In the coal mines of Nova Scotia, British 
Columbia and Alberta, all workers below ground, with the exception of those necessary to 
the proper maintenance of the mines, have an eight-hour day by law. Mineral production 
in Alberta is practically confined to coal and other non-metallic minerals such as salt, 
clay products and other structural materials. In British Columbia those employed above 
ground in the coal mining industry, also, have a statutory eight-hour day, and in Alberta 
and Nova Scotia the same class of workers are limited to eight hours a day by agreement 
between the mining companies and the miners’ unions. Under the Metalliferous Mines Act 
of British Columbia, workers above and below ground in such mines have an eight-hour 
day. An Ontario statute of 1913 provided for a day of eight hours for all miners below 
ground in the parts of the province without county organization, and it is in these northern 
districts that the largest mining operations in Ontario are carried on. The statute pro- 
vided, further, that the same limitation might be imposed on the hours of miners in other 
parts of the province by proclamation to that effect by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The revised Mines Act of 1927 re-enacts this provision, under which no action has been 
taken. The sections of the original enactments dealing with hours of labour in Quebec and 
the Yukon have not been changed, the working hours of boys under 17 in Quebec and of 
boys under 16 in the Yukon being limited to 48 a week. A Yukon ordinance was passed in 
1930 to limit the hours of employment in or about placer mining operations to eight in any 
24 except during a change of shifts or by written agreement as to the rate of pav for 
overtime. The Saskatchewan Mines Act establishes a minimum age of 14 for employment 
in mines but does not restrict hours of labour. 

The 1928 amendment to the Ontario Mining Act, designed to prevent silicosis and 
requiring an annual medical examination, affects only those employed underground or engaged 
in ore or rock-crushing operations at the surface of any mine. Since no boy under 18 may work 
below ground in Ontario, this enactment is of interest in connection with juvenile employ- 
ment only in so far as ore or rock-crushing operations are concerned. The Manitoba Mines 
Act contains a similar provision to come into force on proclamation. 


FACTORIES 


Tables D and E show the minimum ages and the maximum hours of labour for juvenile 
employment in factories in Canada in 1929. Table F indicates the chronological develop- 
ment of the legislation in each of the provinces. 

The early manufacturing industry of Canada was carried on in small mills wherever the 
raw material was available or the needs of the neighbouring community justified it. Local 
demands were provided for, but no wider market was reached by the saw-mills, woollen 
mills, flour and grist mills, tanneries, boot and shoe factories, foundries, carriage factories, 
sugar refineries, distilleries and breweries, sash and door factories, tobacco factories, tin 
and sheet-iron working shops, printing offices, tailoring and dress-making shops and others 
which were scattered through the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario and British 
Columbia. But with the development of the country, more and larger manufacturing estab- 
lishments were built and the conditions surrounding factory labour came into prominence. 
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ables for canning and desiccat- 
ing, July-October. 

B. 16, boys; 18, girls if Lt.-Gov. 
in Council declares work dan- 
gerous or unwholesome. 

. No boys under 14 and no girls| 
more than 10 hours a day un- 
less for short Saturday, or 60 a| 
week, except with permit. 

D. Inspector may permit up to] 
12} hours a day and)724 hours| 
‘a week on not more than 36 


days. No work 9 p.m.-6 a.m. 
1909, c. 36 
Repeals C. 


E, No child under 14 in fruit and| 
vegetable industry for more 
than 8 hours a day and 4 hours| 
on Saturday. 

F.No girls or boys under 16} 
in other industries for more 
than § hours a day and 4 on 
Saturday. 

G. Girls over 16 not more than 9 
hours a day. 


1910, ¢. 17 
H. Hours in G. not to apply to| 
women over 18. 


1912, c. 4 
Schedule 1 
Repeals 1909, c. 36. 


1912, c. 56 
I. Birth certificate for 
der 16. 


RS. 1923, c. 160 
Re-enacts A, B, D, I. 


those un- 


neries outside cities and 
towns. 

B, 14, except with permit. 

IC. 16, boys; 18, girls if Lt.-Gov. 
in Council declares work dan- 
gerous or unwholesome. 

D. 14-17, girls not more than 10 
hours a day, unless for short 
Saturday, or 60 a week unless| 
with permit. 

E. Inspector may permit up to} 
13} hours a day and 81 a week) 
on not more than 36 days. 
No work 10.30 p.m.-6 a.m, 


1912, ©. 40 

Repeals B. 

IF. 14, except with permit but! 
birth certificates necessary 
for under 16 in cities and 
towns. 


1920, c. 54 
Repeals 1905, c.7; 1912, c. 40; 
re-enacts D, EB. 
IG. Act excludes all fish and 
fruit canneries. 
IH. 14, boys; 18, girls if Work- 
men’s Compensation Board| 
declares work dangerous or| 
unwholesome. 
iT. Employer individually liable} 
for compensation in case of| 
accident to boy under 14 and 
irl under 16 unless without} 
is knowledge. 
J. Birth certificates under 16. 


RS. 1927, c. 159 
Re-enacts G, D, P, H, J, J. 


1928, ¢. 20 

Ik. Lt.-Gov, in Council may de- 
clare lobster, fish and fruit 
canneries within the scope_of 
the Act. 


IB. Age certificates under 14. 

IC. 12-18, boys; 14-17, girls not more than 10 hours 
a day, unless for short Saturday, or 60 a week, ex-| 

cept With permit. 

D. Inspector may permit up to 12} hours a day and| 

724 alweek for not more than 6 weeks. 


1888, c. 49 
Act applies to all factories 


1890 (Ist sess.) c. 39 
E. 14, boys; 15, girls if Lt.-Gov. in Council decleres 
work dangerous or unwholesome. 


1890 (2nd sess.) ¢. 26 
Repeals B. _Re-enacts A, B, CG, D. 
F. 14 , boys; 15, girls in cigar and tobacco factories. 
IG. 16, boys; 18, girls if Lt.-Goy, in Council declares 
work dangerous or unw;holesome. 
IH. No work in case D between 9 p.m.-6 a.m. 


1894, c. 30 

Repeals F, Re-enacts A, B, G. 

I. No boy under 18 and no girl more than 10 hours a 
day unless for short Saturday, or 60 a week except 
with permit. Inspector may permit up to 12 
hours a day and 72 a week for not more than 6} 
weeks. No work 9 p.m.-6 a.m. 

J. On medical examination, child under 14 or girl 
under 18 may be discharged as unfit. 


1903, c. 30 
IK. 13, boya; 14, girls. 


1907, c. 39 

IL. 14, boys and girls. 

M, 14-15, must attend night school 
read and write. 


if unable to! 


1910, ¢, 27 

Repeajs M. 
N. 16, unless able to read and write fluently. 
(0. 18, boys and no girls in cotton or woollen factor- 
jes, more than 10 hours a day, or 10} with short 
Saturday or 58 a week. No work 6.30 p.m.-6.30) 
a.m. 

1912 (1st sess.) c. 36 
lp. Amends O to reduce weekly hours to 55. No} 
work 6.30 p.m.-7 am. 


i 1912 (2nd sess.) ©, 37 

Revision of certain sections to conform to L. 
Q. Age certificates under 16. On medical exami 
tion may discharge as unfit boys under 16, girls| 
under 18. 


1919, c. 50 


Repeals N. 
IR. 16, boys and girls if unable to read and write 
fluently but inspector may permit if attending 
night school. 


R.S. 1925, c. 182 
Re-enacts G, H, I, L, 0, P, Q, R. 


1930, c. 80 
IS. No boys under 18 or girls for more than 55 hours 
a week. 


IB, Age certificates under 14. 

IC. 12-13, boys; 14-17 girls, not more than 10} 
hoursia day, unless for short Saturday, or| 
60 a week except with permit. 

ID. Inspector may permit up to 12} hours al 
‘day ond 72} a week for not more than 6} 
weeks, No work 9 p.m.-6 a.m. 


1887, c. 35 
IE. Boys under 12; girls under 14 may gather 
‘and prepare fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning, July-September. 


1889, ©. 43 
Act includes factories employing 5 or 


more 
F. October added to months in B. 


f _ 1895, c. 50 
ypeals A, B. 
G. 14, boys and girls except in canneries, 
IH. 16 boys; ‘M, girls if Lt.-Goy. in Council de- 


clares work dangerous or unwholesome. 


1904, ¢. 26 

I. June added to months in E, F, and ex- 
emption includes desiccating. 

J. Normal hours not later 6.30 p.m. 

KX. Permit as in D for not more than 36 days. 


1908, c. 57 

IL. Child under 12 in canning industry only, 
out-doors. 

IM. 12-14, in canneries not more than 10) 
hours a day and not from 6.30 p.m.-7 a.m. 

IN. 14-15, boys for hours in C, D, J, I 


1914, c. 40 
(0. Hours in M reduced to 8. 


1918, ¢. 44 
‘Act includes all factories. 
Repeals exemption for canning industry, 
E, FG, 1, L,M. 
P. 14, boys and girls in any factory. 
R.S, 1927, c. 275 
Does not re-enact P. 
Re-enacts C, D, H, J, K, N- 


1929, c. 72 


Re-enacts P. 


IF. 14, boys; 15 gi 
IG. 15-17, 


(Law in force, 


|B. 16, boys; 18, girls if Lt.-Gov. 


in Council declares work dan- 
gerous or unwholesome. 


IC. 16-17, girls not more than §} 


hours a day, unless for short 
Saturday or 48 a week, except] 
with permit. 


D, Inspector may permit up to 12 


hours a day and 60 a week on| 
not more than 36 days. 


IE. No work 9 p.m.-6 a.m. 


1904, ¢.16 
Repeals A, C, D, E. 


fi 1s not more than 9) 
hours a day and 54a week ex- 
cept with permit (!). 


_ Inspector may permit up to 
12h h 


ours a day and 724 hours| 
a week on not more than 36| 


days, 
I. No work, 10 p.m.-7 a.m. 


RS. 1918, c. 70 
Re-enacts B, I, G, H, I. 


1915, c. 24 
JJ. 14-16, boys for hours in G. 


1916, c. 41 
Act includes factories employ- 
ing 3 or more. 


IX. Hours under inspector’s per- 


mit not more than 12 a day and| 
60 a week on maximum of 36} 
days. 


1917, c. 32 


L. Birth certificates under 16. 
IM. Amends D, H, J, K. No per- 


Son under 17 to come within 
Inspector's permit. of hours up 
to 12 a day and 60 a week on 
not more than 36 days. 
Consolidated Amend. 1924, c. 70 
Re-enacts L, M. 

RS. 1913, ¢. 70; 


C.A. 1924, c. 70—B, F, G, I, L, 
M.) 


iModified by order of Minimum| 
Wage Board governing female em- 
ployees: 


more 
A. 14, boys and girls. 


cept with permit. 
co tn 


1919-20, c. 10 
E. 


not more than 48 
mit. 
RS. 1920, c. 176. 


1920, c. 66 
IG. 14, boys; 15, girls. 


IB, 14-15, boys; 14-17, girls 

not more than 8 hours a| 
day or’45 a week and no| 
work after 6.30 p.m., ex 


‘nspector may permit 
up to 12} hours a day| 
and’72} hours|a week on| 
not more than 36 days, 


not more than 9 hours a| 
day and 64 hours a week| 
and no work after 6.30 
p.m., except with permit. 


Repeals E. 
IP. 14-15, boys; 14-17, girls 
\ours| 
‘a week except with per- 


Re-enacts A, ©, D, F. 


A. 15, boys and girls, 

IB. No work betes 

6 p.m-7 am. for| 

those on day work. 

iC. Not more than §) 
hours at night. 

'D. Inspector may 
grant exemption re] 
hours. 


no work 10 p.m.-7 a.m. 1918, c. 32 
D. 16, boys; 18, girlaif Lt.-| Act includes all 
Gov. in Council declares| factories 
work dangerous or un-|E. No girls 11 p.m. 7 
wholesome. ‘a.m. except with per- 
mit. 
1910-11, c. 41 
Act includes factories em- 1026, c. 52 
ploying over 3 Repeals A, B, C, Dj 
Repeals B. IB. Re-enacts A. 
IE. 14-15, boys; 14-17, girls|P. All persons have 9-| 


hour day and 54-| 
hour week except 
with permit! Em- 
ployees in repair 

shops, dairy factor-| 
jes, grain elevators) 
and saw-mills in 

towns of less than| 
5,000 are excluded. 


\Modified by Order} 


except in 
fish-canning and fruit pack- 


ing. 

B. 16, boys; 18, girls, if Lt- 
Gov. in Council ‘declares 
work dangerous or unwhole- 


some. 

IC. No girls more than 8 hours 
a day or 48 a week unless for 
short Saturday, except with 
permit or in fish and fruit in- 

Pee 
. Inspector may permit up to 
9 hours a day and 54 a ee 
on not more than 36 days. 
No work 8 p.m.-7 a.m. 


___ 1915,,¢.25 
Act includes factories employ- 
ing 3 or more 


1923, ¢. 12 
Repeals A. 

IB. 15, boys and girls except in 
fishtcanning and fruit pack- 
ing. 


R.S: 1924, o. 8: 
Re-enacts B, B, C, D. 


1926-7, 0. 22 

IF, Pxemptions in B, C, D, for 
fish and fruit industries re- 
moved but inspector may 
permit work under 15 in any 
jactory, specifying the hours 
which must not ex 6 an 
the hours of girls under 18 in 
the fish and fruit industries 
during the busy season may 
be extended if they or parents 
or guardians give written 
consent to overtime work. 


‘Hours of Work Act, 1923, 
provides S-hour day in all in- 
dustrial undertakings except 
those connected with agri- 
culture, horticulture or dairy- 
ing and except continuous in- 
dustries or in case of urgent 
requirements. 


lof Minimum Wage} 
Board governing fe- 
male employees. 
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PROPOSED DOMINION LEGISLATION 


. As early as 1873, the newly-formed Canadian Labour Union passed a resolution in 
favour of a law to prevent the employment of children under ten years of age in’ factories 
where machinery was used. No action was taken in any of the Legislatures, however, until 
1879. In that year, Dr. Darby Bergin, member of Parliament for Cornwall, Ontario, which 
was already a manufacturing town of some consequence, introduced in the Dominion House 
of Commons, the first of a number of Bills, which he was to sponsor during the succeeding 
seven years, to regulate the employment of children, young persons and women in factories. 
This first attempt in Canada to legislate on behalf of children in factories was based on the 
English factory system as regulated by the various Acts from 1819 to 1878. In addition 
to a minimum age of ten years for employment in a factory, the principal features of the 
Bill were the provision for the employment of children under 13 on the part-time system as 
in England, the clauses requiring school attendance of these children, the regulations regard- 
ing hours of labour for children, young persons and women and the provisions for the 
health and safety of the workers. 


COMMISSION OF 1882 


In the two following sessions of Parliament, a similar Bill was introduced and on the 
third occasion a motion was made for second reading but withdrawn on the promise of 
the Hon. Hector Langevin, Minister of Public Works, that the Government was prepared, 
to appoint a commission of inquiry into working conditions in the mills and factories of the 
Dominion and to draft a Bill to meet the conditions revealed. Messrs. William Lukes and 
A. H. Blackeby were commissioned to make such an inquiry in 1881. After an inspection 
of 465 factories in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, 
they submitted a report in January 1882, from which the following abstract is quoted:— 


“The employment of children and young persons in mills and factories is extensive, 
and largely on the increase, the supply being unequal to the demand, particularly in some 
localities, which may partially explain why those of such tender years are engaged. 
As to obtaining with accuracy the ages of the children employed, we found some 
difficulty, inasmuch as the employer has no record thereof, having no interest or 
obligation in so doing; consequently, in order to ascertain their ages, they were 
interrogated either by one of the Commissioners or some one in the factory. We are 
sorry to report that in very many instances the children, having no education whatever, 
could not tell their ages; this applies more particularly to those from twelve years 
downwards—some being found as young as eight and nine years. On making our 
inquiries of these children as to their age, a reluctance to answer was shown by some, 
who could not understand the reason for the question being asked by strangers, and in 
other cases the answers were SO obviously exaggerated as to lead us to believe that 

‘ they were not truthfully given; occasionally when we could gain the confidence of the 
very young children, we took the opportunity of ascertaining, as far as possible, why 
they were at work so young, with answers as follows: ‘Having no father, had to help 
mother to get a living’-—‘Would rather work than go to school. Some are there from 
the cupidity of their parents who have good positions as mechanics; others from the 
idle habits of the parents, who live on the earnings of the children, this being con- 
firmed in one instance where three children were at work having a father as above 
described. Your Commissioners found this too often the case in cities and factory 
districts. It must be borne in mind that the children invariably work as many hours as 
adults, and if not compelled, are requested, to work overtime when circumstances so 

not been unusual of late in most lines of manufactures. The 


witnessed in the months of July and August, was anything but inviting or desirable. 
They have to be at the mills or factories at 6.30 a.m. necessitating their being up at 
from 5.30 to 6 o’clock for their morning meal, some having to walk a distance of half a 
mile or more to their work. T his undeniably is too heavy a strain on children of tender 
years, and is utterly condemned by all except those who are being directly benefitted 
by such labour, and which they attempt to justify on the grounds, 

“1st. That labour is light. 

“ond. That it is not practicable for those more advanced in years. 

“2rd. That their competitors in the trade use this kind of labour. 

“4th. As there is no law or restriction on the question, some use it, and others 
who might be more liberally inclined have to follow.” 


In the statistics appended to the Report, it is set out that 173 boys and girls under ten 
years of age were employed in the factories visited, of whom 89 were working in cotton 
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mills. The number of children between ten and 15 years was 2,086, of whom the largest 
numbers were employed in factories producing cotton, cigars and tobacco, iron manu- 
factures, wood products and woollen goods in the order named. Of the 43,511 persons 
employed in these industrial establishments, 2,259 or 5:2 per cent were children under 15 
years of age. 

No action was taken by the Government on this report during the session of 1882 but 
the Hon. James C. Aikins introduced a Bill in the Senate to establish ten as the minimum 
age for employment in a factory and to prohibit children under 14 working more than 
eight hours a day or 30 in a week, and persons under 18 more than ten hours per day or 
60 per week. Following a second reading, the Bill was withdrawn. 

In the following year, Sir Leonard Tilley, Minister of Finance, brought in a Bill to, 
define certain offences against persons employed in factories. It was proposed to prohibit 
children wnder. twelve working in factories, to require thcse up to 15 to produce a certificate 
of age and to forbid children under 15 being employed more than ten hours a day or 60 a 
week. This Bill, too, was withdrawn and one introduced by the Government in the following 
year, 1884, came to the same end. 

In the meantime, however, the Legislature of Ontario had taken up the subject which 
was being pressed on its attention, as on that of the Dominion, through resolutions from 
labour organizations urging the enactment of a factory law. An Ontario Factories Act was 
passed in 1884 to come into force on proclamation to that effect. The question of juris- 
diction as between the Dominion and the provinces was under discussion and it would appear 
from the title of Sir Leonard Tilley’s Bill to define certain offences against persons employed 
in factories that it was hoped to bring the subject within the field of criminal law and so 
within the scope of the Dominion Parliament. Pending the decision as to jurisdiction in the 
matter, the Ontario statute was not put in force. 

Dr. Bergin, thereupon, came forward during the session of 1885 with another Bill which 
contained clauses requiring school attendance similar to those in his earlier Bills. The objec- 
tions raised on the ground that education was a subject specifically reserved to the provinces 
caused the Bill to be withdrawn and redrafted. The new Bill proposed to fix 13 as the 
minimum age for employment in order not to conflict with the Ontario law requiring school 
attendance up to that age. Dr. Bergin based his objections to child labour and a long working 
day for young persons on knowledge acquired as a physician in an industrial town with 
large cotton mills and on information as to the results ofthe factory legislation in Britain. 
He remarked during the course of his speech on the second reading of the Bill in 1885 that 
since the introduction of his Bill in 1880, 

“the working hours were confined to sixty hours per week in all the large mills in this 

country. . . . Children from ten years up to 13 and 14 and 15 are working in our 

mills from half-past six in the morning until half-past six in the evening, with an hour’s 
intermission at noon for dinner. . . . I regret that I do not see my way to ask the 

House to prohibit, as I said before, the employment of children under 16 years of age.” 


The debate on the Bill was not resumed and nothing further was done during the session, 
the Minister of Justice having expressed the opinion that the matter did not come within 
the Dominion’s powers. Early in the next session, ey however, the Government stated 
that no decision with regard to jurisdiction had been reached and Dr. Bergin again brought in 
his Bill. No action was taken on it and later in the year the Ontario Factories Act, 1884, 
was proclaimed. In the meantime a similar Act was passed in Quebec in 1885 but in neither 
province were these laws enforced to any extent until after the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour and Capital in 1889. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR AND CAPITAL 


In December, 1886, the Dominion Government appointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into and report on the relations between labour and capital and other matters connected with 
the labour problem. The Commissioners, after hearing evidence in the principal towns in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, submitted two reports in 1889. In both 
reports comment is made on the child labour employed in these provinces:— 

“Ag will be seen from the evidence, in many of the factories and workshops the 
employment of children of tender years prevails extensively. It would be a waste of 
time to point out the injurious effects likely to arise from this evil. So long as it is 
allowed to continue the amount of education necessary to fit these children to become 
useful members of society cannot possibly be acquired. 
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“Tn addition to their mental injury, there are also the physical ills which naturally 
follow upon a too early application to continuous work in the close-confined atmosphere 
of badly ventilated work-rooms. 

“To remedy this evil it is demanded that the employment of children, of cither 
sex, under 14 years of age, be strictly forbidden; that factories in which women and 
children are employed shall not commence work before 7 o’clock a.m., that the hours of 
child and female labour shall not exceed 54 in one week or more than ten in any one 
day, and that night work be prohibited in all cases for children under 16 years of age. 

Laws regulating the employment of women and children in factories and work- 
shops are on the statute books of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. So far as could 
be learned by the commission, they are largely inoperative and as long as any doubt 
exists with reference to the constitutionality of these measures they are likely to remain 
so. Masters and workmen agreed that it would be desirable to have a general Act upon 
this important subject. It is earnestly recommended that a test case be made and the 
jurisdiction settled once for all. If it were found that the power to legislate is vested 
in the provinces, existing Acts could be more efficiently enforced, and workingmen in 
the other provinces could bring pressure to bear upon their local governments to enact 
similar measures.” 1 


Special mention was made of the injurious effect on children of work in cigar and 
icbacco factories, of the long hours in cotton mills particularly and of night work in glass 
factories. 


“While we cannot undertake to say where the responsibility for these evils rests, 
whether the duty of wholly removing them falls upon the Dominion or upon the 
provincial legislature, we think the laws should be uniform throughout the Dominion; 
and we are firmly persuaded that the continuous employment of children under 14 years 
of age should be forbidden. Such prohibition we believe essential to proper physical 
development and the securing of an ordinary education. Further, medical testimony 
proves conclusively that girls, when approaching womanhood cannot be employed at 
severe or long-continued work without serious danger to their health, and the evil effects 
may follow them throughout their lives. 

“The employment of children is one of the most important subjects which can 
commend themselves to the attention of legislative bodies.” 2 


The commissioners were impressed with the difficulty confronting any one province in 
attempting to set higher standards in such matters than were maintained in the neighbour- 
ing provinces:— 

“The utter uselessness of a provincial law on a matter like this, where all the 
provinces are alike interested, has been made clearly apparent. Where a law has been 
passed by one province, imposing restrictions upon the number of hours to be worked, 
or the ages of children who may be employed, and the adjoining province refuses or 
neglects to do so, there is a great temptation on the part of the former not to put the 
law in motion for fear of embarrassing the manufacturers. It is apt to be considered, 
that no restrictions should be placed upon one industry that do not apply equally to all 
who are in the same business. The protection which is given to manufacturers against 
outside competition proceeds from the Federal Government, and is enjoyed by all in 
common, and equally all should be placed on the same footing in the matter of restric- 
tions. There is too, a keen competition between different localities for the securing of 
these industrial establishments, and as the capitalist will naturally locate his mill at a 
point where there are no restrictions as to the hours of labour or class of help to be 
employed in preference to another place, where these laws are in force, an unfair 
advantage is enjoyed by the province which refuses to pass a fair, Just, and reasonable 
measure of protection to the factory workers.’? 


Following the publication of the report of the commission, the Dominion Parliament 
passed an Act providing for a Bureau of Labour Statistics? to compile and publish informa- 


tion. The regulation of working conditions was agreed, however, to be within the provincial 


legislative powers. 
PROVINCIAL LAWS 


Laws in Canada, then, governing the employment of juveniles in factories date from 
the enactment in Ontario in 1884 of a statute based largely on the British Factory Acts. 
Quebec followed with a similar enactment in 1885, Manitoba in 1900, Nova Scotia in 1901, 
New Brunswick in 1905, British Columbia in 1908, Saskatchewan in 1909 and Alberta in 


. bid, p. 36. 
‘Ibid, p. 89. 
41890, c. 15. 


1Report, Royal Commission on Labour and Capital, 1889, p. 79. 
3 ' 
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1917. Prince Edward Island has no manufacturing industry of any extent and there is no 
Factory Act in that province. Neither is there an ordinance governing factories in the 
Yukon Territory. In the main, the provincial factory laws embodied the same set of 
principles, one province after another as its industrial conditions demanded enacting a 
statute based largely on the contemporary law in the other provinces.’ ash 

Sections of these laws provide for the health and safety of the workers and are of 
special interest in connection with the employment of young persons as being more 
susceptible to the injurious effects of poisons, dusts, fumes, gases, humidity and extreme 
temperatures, and more liable to accidents, through unguarded machinery and dangerous 
occupations. No attempt is made, however, in this bulletin to deal with the particular 
requirements of the provincial laws on these points except in so far as provision is made for 
young persons only. . 

All the provinces, except Nova Scotia, restricted their first law regulating factories to 
establishments employing not less than a certain number of persons. In Ontario. and 
Quebec, the earliest statutes covered only factories having more than 20 employees. The 
law in Quebee was extended to include all factories in 1888. In Ontario, establishments 
with five or more employees were included in 1889, and in 1918 all factories employing 
mechanical power and other manufacturing establishments having more than five workmen 
were brought within the scope of the Act. The original enactments in Manitoba and 
British Columbia covered only establishments employing five or more workers but both laws 
were amended to include all factories using mechanical power and other manufacturing 
establishments with more than three employees. The Saskatchewan Act of 1909 applied only 
to those factories that had six or more persons employed but those employing more than 
three were brought later within its scope. The New Brunswick statute of 1905 was confined 
to factories with over ten employees and the law has not been changed in this respect. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The provisions of the provincial factory laws are enforced by inspectors appointed 
specially for the purpose. These officials are given the right of entry into any establish- 
ments covered by the Acts; they have wide discretionary power with regard to conditions 
they deem dangerous to the health, safety or morals of the employees, and are given 
authority to institute prosecutions, to call for the production of papers, to summon witnesses 
and to take other measures for the proper carrying out of the law. Notices of certain 
provisions of the statutes are required to be posted where they can be seen by the 
employees; registers of the boys and girls employed have to be kept except in New Brunswick 
and Quebec. But in these two provinces, as in others, birth certificates are required for 
children under 16. Three inspectors were appointed to enforce the Ontario statute in 
July, 1887, and three were appointed in Quebec in May, 1888. In each of the other 
provinces one inspector was appointed shortly after the enactment of the law. With the 
erowth of the manufacturing industry and the extension of the various Acts to cover 
additional establishments more inspectors had to be appointed. In some of the provinces, 
factory inspectors have been assigned duties under legislation dealing with minimum wages, 
shops, elevator and boiler inspection, fire prevention and other laws of the kind. At the 
present time, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have each one factory inspector; Saskatche- 
wan has two male and one female inspector and British Columbia has three male inspectors 
and two women inspectors. Alberta employs thirteen inspectors, one being a woman; 
Manitoba fifteen, of whom two are women; Quebec, sixteen, of whom three are women: and 
Ontario, nineteen of whom five are women. In these four provinces, the same staff inspects 
factories, shops, theatres and other places required to be inspected for the protection of the 
labour. employed. therein. | 

Parents of children or young persons who are illegally employed with their consent or 
connivance are liable to a fine not exceeding $50, or to imprisonment for not more than three 
months under the laws of all the provinces except Alberta and New Brunswick. In the 
latter province the maximum penalty is a fine of $25, or imprisonment for not longer than 
two’ months. In Alberta, the only penalty for this offence is a fine of not more than: $50. 
False entries in documents are punishable by a fine not exceeding $100 in all but New 
Brunswick, where the maximum fine is $75. An alternative of. imprisonment for ‘this 
offence is provided in all eight provinces, the term of imprisonment not to be more-than- 
six months in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, and. not 
exceeding three months in Alberta and New Brunswick. 
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Ontario and Saskatchewan provide a maximum. fine of $500 or imprisonment for 12 
months for an employer who keeps a factory so that the health of any person in it is likely to 
be injured. For a similar offence Alberta imposes not more than $100 or three months’ 
imprisonment. A factory in Saskatchewan kept so that the health of a young person or 
woman is likely to be permanently injured renders the owner liable to not more than 
$100, or to imprisonment for six months. The same penalty is provided for the employ- 
ment of children contrary to the Act. A contravention of the Quebec law in regard to 
sanitation and safety is punishable by a fine of not more than $200 or imprisonment for 
twelve months. In Nova Scotia and Manitoba the employer is liable for offences under the 
Act to a fine not exceeding $50, or to three months’ imprisonment. In British Columbia 
the fine for a first offence must be between $50 and $100, for a second offence from $100 
to $200 or, in either case, there may be a sentence of imprisonment for from one to three 
months. In New Brunswick, a fine of not less than $25, and not more than $50, or three 
months’ imprisonment, may be imposed on any employer contravening such provisions of the 


Act. 
MINIMUM AGES AND Hours OF LABOUR 


The first Ontario and Quebec statutes fixed a lower minimum age for employment 
than that established by the provinces enacting factory leglislation at a later date, but 
these two provinces had raised the age standard above that originally fixed before Mani- 
toba, the third province to enact a factory law, had passed her first statute regulating 
industrial establishments. . On the whole, the legislatures of the four western provinces 
fixed higher minimum ages and shorter hours of labour than those of the eastern provinces. 

The Ontario and Quebec Factory Acts of 1884 and 1885, respectively, placed similar 
restrictions on child labour. No boys under 12 and no girls under 14 could be employed 
in a factory. The employer was required to have a certificate of age for each child under 
14 years who was working in his establishment. This certificate was to be signed by the 
parent or guardian or by a registered physician to the effect that in his opinion the child 
was not less than 12 years of age. In adopting this method of enforcing the law regarding 
the ages of employed children, Canadian legislation followed the British Factory Act 
enacted before the registration of births was made compulsory. Such a certificate is stall 
required under the Quebec Industrial Establishments Act, ag the statute is now called, for 
boys and girls under 16 years of age who are employed in the factories of that province. 
The services of the “sanitary physicians,” appointed to issue these certificates, were to be 
utilized, also, in connection with the provisions of the Act for ensuring the health and 
safety of the factory workers. No such officers have been appointed, however, since the 
original appointees died or left the service. 
~The hours of labour for boys under 14 and girls under 18, under the first Ontario and 
Quebec statutes, were limited to ten in the day, unless a different arrangement were made 
to provide for a short working-day on Saturday, and to 60 in the week. The factory 
inspector was empowered to permit longer hours in case of an accident or occurrence 
beyond the control of the employer which interfered with the regular operation of the 
factory or where any custom or exigency of the trade required it, if, in his judgment, such 
exemption would “fairly and equitably to the employers and to the children, young 
persons and women in such factories make up for any loss of labour from such accident or 
occurrence, or meet the requirements of such custom or exigency of trade. In case this 
exemption was granted by the inspector, it was stipulated that the working hours of those 
employed should fall between six in the morning and nine in the evening and should not 
exceed 124 hours a day or 724 hours a week, the period of such exemption not to be longer 
than six weeks. One hour was to be allowed for the noon-day meal and, if work were 
prolonged beyond 7 p.m., forty-five minutes were to be granted for the evening meal, I 

‘The limitations on working hours have not been changed+ since the original ist 
ments except that, in Ontario, under normal conditions, hours of labour may ge hi ; 
beyond 6.30 pm. and the time for which the inspector could permit longer hours on c 
normal was amended to 36 days instead of six weeks and, in Quebec, the extra half-hour 
to which work-might be prolonged .was dropped in 1894, the maximum number of hours, 
for which exemption may be granted in that province being twelve in the day and 72 a 
the week. But, while the original statutes limited the working hours of boys under 


1Survey, Public Health Activities, Montreal, October, 1928, p. 126. 


2A ct passed in 1930 in Quebec reduces maximum weekly hours for young persons and women in all factories to 55. 
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and girls under 18, amendments have raised the ages of boys thus protected to 18 in 
Quebec and to 16 in Ontario. Greater restrictions have been placed, too, on the working 
hours of employees in the cotton and woollen factories in Quebec, 55 hours being the 
maximum number permitted to young persons and women in these mills under a statute 
f 1910.1 

: Working hours for girls and women may be limited in British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, by orders of the Minimum Wage Boards. In 
Ontario, the Minimum Wage Board may specify the hours for which the minimum rate 1s 
payable and a wage rate may be established for any time in excess of the specified number 
of hours2 An amendment of 1929 to the Factory Act enables the Board to fix a wage for 
any time worked beyond the number of hours established by the factory law. The orders 
covering factories in Ontario, however, have made no reference to hours of labour. Under 
the Minimum Wage Acts of these seven provinces? lower wage-rates are usually specified 
for inexperienced employees or employees under 18 years of age, and the proportion of young 
girls among female employees is fixed. 

Amendments to the original statutes in Ontario and Quebec raised the minimum age 
for factory employment, the Ontario Legislature in 1895 establishing 14 as the lowest age 
at which either boys or girls were to be allowed to work in factories, and Quebec adopting 
the same standard in 1907. This change in the Ontario factory law brought it into line 
with the School Attendance Act and followed the recommendations in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Capital and Labour in 1889. The evidence given before the Com- 
mission on conditions in the cigar and tobacco factories in Quebec led the Legislature of 
that province at its first session in 1890 to empower the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to prohibit the employment of boys under 14 or girls under 15 in occupations deemed 
dangerous or unwholesome. At a second session in the same year, however, a statute was 
enacted directly forbidding the employment of children of these ages in such factories and 
raising the ages of juveniles who could be prohibited from harmful employment, by order 
in council under the Act of the previous session, to 16 in the case of boys and 18 in the 
case of girls. Subsequently, all the other provinces but Alberta gave similar powers to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Legislation regarding juveniles in occupations likely to 
endanger their health or safety is more fully dealt with in the section of this publication 
under that heading. 

While the Quebec law in 1907 fixed 14 as the minimum age for employment in factories, 
an additional requirement imposed at the same time raised the age, at which many could 
be lawfully employed, to 16. Young persons under 16, according to this statute, could 
be employed only if they could read and write or were attending night school. Three years 
later, the law on this point was amended to permit the employment of children under 16 
if they could read and write fluently. Finally, in 1919 in order to ensure better enforcement 
of the educational standard, it was provided that children under 16 who were working in 
industrial establishments must be able to read and write fluently and to produce a certificate 
of study in proper form but the inspector may permit boys and girls under this age 
to be employed if they attend night school. Parents and guardians are required to have 
the certificates of study, and also the certificates of age, verified by the factory inspector, 
wherever it is possible to do so, before any child under 16 enters factory employment. 

In Ontario, from 1895 to 1921, 14 years was the school-leaving age and also the minimum 
age for employment in factories. A provision of the Adolescent School Attendance Act 
of 1919, which came imto force in September, 1921, required attendance at school up to 
16 years of age unless matriculation or similar standing had been attained but the attendance 
officer was given power to issue work permits to any between 14 and 16 years of age who 
had to provide for their own maintenance or that of others. The employment of a 
juvenile under 16 in a factory during school hours was prohibited by an amendment to the 
Factory Act, unless he furnished an employment certificate from the school attendance 
officer. 

When the statutes of Ontario were revised in 1927, the section of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act which prohibited the employment in factories of children under 14 
years of age was omitted, inadvertently, but this was remedied in 1929 and the provision 


1 Pp. 117-118. 

2 Minimum Wage Commission of Quebec was given this authority by statute of 1930. 

8 Board was appointed in Nova Scotia in March, 1930, and no crders have yet been issued. The New 
Brunswick Minimum Wage Act, 1930, is to come into force on proclamation. 

4See pp. 119-121. 
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re-inserted. In 1895 when 14 was adopted as the minimum age for both boys and girls, 
employment in canneries was specifically exempted from this restriction and those sections 
of the Act which limited the hours of labour of young persons in factories and safeguarded 
them in the operation of machinery included children among the persons so protected, a 
“child” being defined as a person under 14 and, in accordance with the statute prior to 
1913, only to be employed in connection with the fruit and vegetable industry. A “child” 
was not within the scope of the section enabling the factory inspector to grant exemption 
from the normal hours. In 1913, the Shops Regulation Act, which permitted children of 12 
years and over to work in shops, was consolidated with the Factory Act to form the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. The exemption accorded to canneries was removed 
in 1918 and from that time until 1921, the word “ child” in the sections referred to applied 
only to children between 12 and 14 who were employed in retail shops or in office buildings. 
A statute of 1921 prohibited the employment of children under 14 in shops. 

The Manitoba Act of 1901 prohibited factory employment under 16 years of age but 
this advance over the standard set in the Ontario and Quebec laws appears not to have been 
well considered for the same statute gave authority to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to forbid employment in occupations deemed dangerous or unwholesome to boys under 16 
and girls under 18. Thus in one clause employment under 16 was directly prohibited and in 
another regulations prohibiting such employment were authorized. In 1904, this anomaly was 
removed and the ages at which children could be employed were fixed at 14 for boys and 15 
for girls. The statute of 1901 was amended, also, to increase the number of hours allowed 
to young persons. At the present time, the Factory Act of Manitoba limits to nine hours 
a day and 54 hours a week the working time for girls under 18 and boys under 17. The 
clause empowering the Provincial Bureau of Labour to permit longer hours on not more 
than 36 days does not apply to boys and girls under 17. The Minimum Wage Board, how- 
ever, has issued orders governing the hours of labour of female employees in certain classes 
of factories in the cities of Manitoba. In accordance with these regulations, girls and women 
cannot be employed in the factories covered by the orders for longer than nine hours a day 
or 48, or in some cases, 50, hours a week, except with the permission of the Bureau of 
Labour. No overtime is permitted for girls under 17 and no girl under 17 may be employed 
in rag factories, brick yards or in casual or seasonal employment. 

In 1908, British Columbia followed the example of Manitoba in prohibiting factory 
employment of boys under 14 and girls under 15, but the British Columbia law did not 
apply to the fish-canning, fish-curing and fruit-packing industries. In 1915, the age of boys 
eligible for employment in industrial establishments of this province was raised to 15 and 
at the legislative session of 1926-27 the specific exemption granted to the fish and fruit 
industries was removed, but the factory inspector was empowered to permit children under 
15 to be employed for not more than six hours in the day. No industries likely to require 
such help are specified in the Act, but permits have been granted only for fruit-picking, 
Working hours of all girls employed in factories, outside of the fish and fruit industries during 
the busy season, were limited under the 1908 Act to eight a day and 48 a week, unless the 
inspector permitted the nine-hour day and 54-hour week, the statute empowered him to 
allow on not more than 36 days. The amendment of 1926-27, however, provides that the 
limitations imposed by the Act of 1908 on the hours of labour of girls under 18 in factories 
in British Columbia shall not be binding on employers in the fish and’ fruit industries at the 
height of the season if such girls or their parents or guardians give written consent to 
overtime work. Working hours in factories in British Columbia are affected by the Hours 
of Work Act, 1923, which came into force on January 1, 1925, and which provides for an 
eight-hour day and 48-hour week for all employees in the mines, factories and other industrial 
undertakings of British Columbia with certain exceptions in the case of continuous indus- 
tries, or in the event of urgent requirements or accidents, and excluding all branches of the 
agricultural, horticultural and dairying industries. A somewhat similar statute had been 
enacted in 1921 as a step towards the ratification of the convention on the eight-hour dav 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at Washington in 1919 but it was stipulated 
that the Act was not to come into force until such time as similar legislation should be 
passed by the legislatures of the other provinces. ' ; 

In 1909, the Saskatchewan Legislature prohibited the employment in factories of children 
under 14, but the minimum age for girls was raised in 1920 to 15. The first factory law pro- 
vided for an eight-hour day and 45-hour week for boys under 16 and girls under 18. These 
hours were increased to nine in the day and 54 in the week at the session of 1910-11. The 
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Legislature of 1919-20 amended this provision. No restriction was placed on the hours per 
day of these young workers, but weekly hours of labour under normal conditions were 
limited to 48. No change was made in the section of the original Act empowering the 
inspector to permit the normal working hours of these employees to be extended up to a 
maximum of 124 hours a day and 724 hours a week on not more than 36 days under the 
same circumstances as are specified in all the provincial laws, but that of Alberta. The orders 
of the Minimum Wage Board covering the factory employment of girls and women in the 
cities of Saskatchewan specify the same number of hours of labour as the Factories Act. 
The Legislature of Alberta established 15 years as the minimum age for work in 
factories in the first factory law of that province in 1917. The working hours of all factory 
employees, under the revised Act of 1926, are restricted to nine in the day and 54 in the 
week but the inspector may allow these to be exceeded “for reasons of occupation, trade, 
accident or other necessity.” ‘These limitations on hours do not apply to employment in 
repair shops, dairy factories, grain elevators, or saw-mills in towns of less than 5,0001 Under 
the authority of this statute, a commission was appointed to consider the advisability of 
establishing a 48-hour week for factories, shops and offices in the province. The majority 
of the commissioners reported in February, 1927, against the adoption of a statutory eight- 
hour day or 48-hour week in Alberta, partly; on account of the seasonal nature of many of 
the more important industries which are closely connected with agriculture and, partly, 
on account of the absence of such legislation in other provinces. The minority report in 
favour of an eight-hour law made special mention of the exemption from certain provisions 
of the Factories Act accorded to repair shops, dairy factories, saw-mills and grain elevators 
in small towns. The working hours of girls and women in factories in the towns in Alberta 
to which the Minimum Wage Act applies are limited further, however, by an order of the 
Minimum Wage Board of that province which became effective in August, 1925, and which 
applies to 12 towns in the province. The hours per:day, under this order, may not exceed 
nine nor the weekly hours 48, but the board is empowered to permit longer hours 
temporarily. 


Before factory legislation had been enacted in the three western provinces of British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, however, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had statutes 
regulating employment in factories. In 1901, the Nova Scotia Legislature prohibited children 
under 14 being employed in industrial establishments, but work in connection with the 
canning or desiccating of fruits and vegetables from July to October was exempted from 
this restriction as it was in Ontario at that time. The history of the law regarding child 
labour in the canning industry is outlined in the section of this publication on that industry 
but an attempt to bring employment in connection with the canning and desiccating of fruits 
and vegetables within the scope of the Nova Scotia Factory Act resulted in a curious anomaly 
in the present law of that province with regard to the Mmitations on hours of labour. 
An Act of 1909 repealed the clause of the Factory Act of 1901 limiting to ten a day and 60 
a week the working hours of children under 14, who could be employed only in connection 
with canneries, and of girls under 18 in other factories: The new statute restricted the hours 
of labour of children under 14 in the fruit and vegetable industry and of juveniles under 16 
in other manufacturing industries to eight on five days a week and to four on Saturday. 
Girls over 16 and women were not to be employed in factories under normal conditions for 
more than nine hours a day, but the inspector could permit the longer hours specified in the 
Act of 1901, the section of that statute providing for such exemption not being repealed. 
In 1910, the clause in the 1909 Act limiting the hours of women in factories was repealed. 
When the Children’s Protection Act of 1912 was passed, it re-enacted section one of the 
statute of 1909 which regulated the hours of children in shops. A note at the end of the 
statute of 1912 reads:— 


“For the provisions as to hours of labour of children in factories, see the Nova Scotia 
Factories Act, 1901, Acts of 1909 (c. 86), Acts of 1910 (c. 17).” 


But Schedule 1 of the Act of 1912 repeals the whole of chapter 36 of the statuies of 1909, 
thus repealing the section dealing with the hours of children under 16 in the canning industry 
and of girls under 18 in other factories. The section of the 1901 Act limiting hours of girls 
under 18 which was repealed by the 1909 Act was not re-enacted. As a result cf these changes, 
the Factories Act places no specific limitation on the working hours of children in canneries 
or of young girls or women in any factories under normal conditions, but the statute pro- 


1Yowns in Alberta with population exceeding 5,000 are Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 
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vides that in case of accident or occurrence beyond the control of the employer or where the 
custom or exigency of the trade requires it, the factory inspector may permit the employ- 
ment of young girls or women up to 123 hours a day and 723 a week on not more than 36 
days, the hours of labour to fall between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. as in the criginal statute of 1901. 
This anomaly was not removed by the Revised Statutes, 1923, Schedule, Part I, of which 
lists the Act of 1909 among the enactments repealed by the Revised Statutes. 


A minimum wage law was enacted by the Nova Scotia Legislature in 1920 and. pro- 
elaimed in force in May, 1924. The Act was amended at the same time to provide for the 
establishment of maximum hours of labour for girls and women employed in any trade or 
occupation in Nova Scotia. A Board to administer the Act was appointed in March, 1930. 

_ A factory Bill was introduced in the New Brunswick Legislature in 1904. There was con- 
siderable opposition to it and the Government appointed a commission to report on the 
need for factory legislation. The Bill drafted by this commission followed the lines of the 
Nova Scotia Act of 1901 and the contemporary law in Ontario but gave no preferential 
treatment to the canning industry. The minimum age for employment was to be 14. Hours 
of labour of young persons were to be limited to ten a day and 60 a week, the inspector 
being empowered to permit exemption under the same circumstances as in Nova Scotia and 
Ontario on not more than 36 days. Objections raised to the proposed measure caused the 
Bill to be revised by the legislature. As the Act was finally passed, lobster, fish and fruit 
canneries outside cities and towns were excluded from its provisions. The factory inspector 
was authorized to permit the employment of children under 14 in factories at his discretion 
and to grant exemption from the ten-hour day and 60-hour week established for girls under 
18 under normal conditions up to 133 hours a day and 81 hours a week for not more than 
36 days. No change has been made in the sections of the New Brunswick statute limiting 
hours of labour and boys are not within their scope as in the factory laws of the other 
provinces with the exception of Nova Scotia and British Columbia The revised New 
Brunswick Factory Act, 1919, declared the Act not to apply to fish and fruit-canning establish- 
ments in the province. The section prohibiting the employment of children under 14 years 
of age was omitted although the definition of the word “ child” as a person under 14 years 
of age was retained. In a section enabling the Workmen’s Compensation Board, instead of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council as in the earlier statute, to prohibit the employment 
of boys and girls in occupations deemed dangerous or unwholesome, the age of boys was 
lowered from 16, as in the 1905 Act and as in the laws of the other provinces, to 14. A new 
provision makes the employer individually liable for compensation in case of an accident 


to a boy under 14 or a girl under 16. Under the system of workmen’s compensation in opera- 


tion in New Brunswick, compensation for accidents is ordinarily payable from a provincial 
fund made up by assessments at a uniform rate on all employers within the same class of 
industry, rates being adjusted among classes according to the hazard. There is, then, no 


prohibition of child labour in the factories of New Brunswick under the factory law but 


certain restrictions may be imposed on such employment under the school attendance law. 


CANNING INDUSTRY 


In 1887, Ontario permitted children below the minimum ages laid down in the Act of 
1884 to be employed in the gathering and preparation of fruits and vegetables for canning 
during the three months, July to September. The dessicating of these products was brought 


- within the scope of this section in 1889. Later, by amendments to the Act, October and June 


; 


n 


were added to the months during which there was no restriction on the ages of the children 


‘employed or on the hours of labour, except for the stipulation that work was not to extend 


beyond 9 p.m. on more than 20 days. 

The claim of this industry to special exemption from the regulations regarding child 
and female labour was based on the perishable nature of the materials and the consequent 
urgency of the work, with some stress on the fact that part of the operations were carried 


on out-of-doors. Employment conditions in the canning industry were considered by a 


‘committee of the Ontario Legislative Assembly on Child Labour in 1907. The report of 
the committee states :— 


“The regulation of child labour in connection with this occupation is difficult. The 
character of the industry invites such labour which must, during the canning season, often 
be performed under great stress and at irregular hours. Its exigencies as to time 


1Hours of boys in factories in British Columbia are limited by Hours of Work Act. See p. 113. 
2See p. 101. 
10156—83 
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practically exhaust the physical endurance of those employed. This condition is recog- 
nized under the law as it stands, provision being made for the employment of children 
without any age limit and for almost any number of hours for five months from June 
1 to November 1. The inspectors report that they have seen mothers with whole 
families from five up, at work; and that it is urgently necessary to bring this industry 
within the general regulation of the Factories Act, especially as to age limit and restric- 
tion of working hours. We have had before us some of the proprietors of canning 
factories, who are anxious that these special privileges should in the main be continued, 
and who represent that their business would be seriously handicapped if any change 
of importance were made in the law. We are of the opinion, however, that their 
necessities would be fully cared for by forbidding the employment indoors cf children 
under twelve years of age,. by restraining children under 14 years from working between 
the hours of 6.30 p.m. and 6.30 a.m and by restricting the period during which children 
may be employed from June 15 to October 1.” 


Following this report certain restrictions were imposed on the use of child labour in this 
industry in Ontario. Children under twelve could no longer be employed except out-of- 
doors and children between 12 and 14 were not permitted to work in canneries for more 
than ten hours a day, and not before seven in the morning, or after 6.30 in the evening. 
in 1914, the maximum working hours per day were reduced to eight and finally, in 1918 
the special exemption granted to the canning industry in the matter of child labour was 
withdrawn and no children under 14 were allowed to be employed. 


In the meantime, however, other provinces had enacted factory legislation. In Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia, where the fish and fruit and vegetable 
industries were more extensive than in other provinces, the statutory regulations fixing 
a minimum age for the employment of children and limiting working hours of young 
persons and women were declared not to apply to some or all of these industries. 


In Nova Scotia, under the Factory Act of 1901, children of any age could be 
employed during the months from July tc October inclusive in the gathering and pre- 
paration of fruits and vegetables for canning or desiccating, and there was no statutory 
limitation of working hours. In 1909, following the enactment of the Ontario statute 
applying the Factory Act of that province in some measure to the canning industry, Nova 
Scotia limited the hours of labour of boys and girls under 14 in this industry to eight on 
five days of the week and to four on Saturday. The Act of 1909 was repealed, however, 
by Schedule 1 of the Children’s Protection Act, 1912, and henceforward there was no 
restriction on the employment of children in canneries during these four months. 


Similar exemption from the requirements of the factory law, as applied to other 
industries, is enjoyed by the canning industry in New Brunswick. The first Factory Act 
in that province in 1905 declared no part of the Act to apply to lobster, fish or fruit- 
canning establishments outside cities or towns and the revised Act of 1919 extended this 
exemption to all such establishments within the province. In 1928, however, the Governor 
in Council was empowered to declare lobster, fish and fruit-canneries to be within the 
scope of the Act, but no proclamation to this effect has been isssued up to the present 
time. 


In British Columbia, under the first factory law of 1908, special privileges were 
accorded the fish-curing, fish-canning and fruit-packing industries during the time of the 
runs of the various kinds of fish and during the respective fruit seasons. The minimum 
age laid down by the statute for employment in other factories did not apply to these 
establishments at such times, nor was there any restriction on the hours of labour. No 
change was made in the law on this point until the legislative session of 1926-27 when the 
specific exemption of these industries was done away with, but the inspector was 
empowered to allow the employment of children under 15, the maximum number of 
hours for which they could be employed not to exceed six and to be stated in the permit. 
Although the amendment of 1926-27 does not specifically confine the inspector’s authority 
in granting permits to the fish and fruit industries, this appears to have been the inten- 
tion and the few permits that have been granted were for fruit-picking during the 
school vacation.” The amended law provides further that the limitations imposed by the 
original Act on the working hours of girls under 18 in factories other than canneries 
shall apply to the fish and fruit industries during the busy season unless written consent 
to work beyond eight hours a day is given by the girls or their parents or guardians. 


1Pp. 9-10. 
2Letter from Deputy Minister of Labour of British Columbia. 
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Corton AND WOOLLEN FACTORIES 


The factory system had begun to develop in the north of England when the mechanical 
inventions of the latter part of the eighteenth century enabled for the first time the 
employment of large numbers of women and children in factories for long hours and, fre- 
quently, in unhealthy surroundings. It was the conditions under which women and children 
were employed in the cotton mills that first induced the British Parliament to enact fac- 
tory legislation. So it was in Canada. Woollen mills were small with comparatively few 
employees but the cotton factories afforded plentiful employment to very young children, 
as well as to young girls and women, and it was the women and children employed in these 
mills that first impressed Dr. Bergin, member of Parliament for Cornwall, with the need 
for a law in Canada to prohibit factory work for children below a certain age and to limit 
the hours of labour for young persons and women.! 

The report of the commissioners on factory labour appointed by the Dominion Govy- 
ernment in 1881, which was referred to on page 107, states that of the 173 children under 
ten years of age employed in the mills visited in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario, 89 were working in cotton factories. Of the 2,259 children under 15, 486 were in 
cotton factories, and 146 in woollen mills. The Royal Commission on Labour and Capital 
reported in 1889 :— 


“In the cotton factories the ordinary hours of labour were from 6.30 am. till noon, 
and from 12.45 till 6.15 pm —this for five days in the week. On Saturday the mills 
close at nocn. Sometimes, the afternoon work is continued till 7.15, without stopping 
for supper, and less frequently the machinery is in continuous operation from 12.45 till 
9 p.m., making eight and a quarter hours of uninterrupted work though it is in evidence 
that operatives are permitted to take a little lunch while the machinery is in motion.”2 


The putting into operation of the Quebec Factory Act of 1885 and the better enforce- 
ment of the Ontario factory and school attendance laws did away with some of these evils. 
But in 1908, it was again brought out that the conditions under which women and children 
were employed in cotton manufacture in Quebec called for amelioration. In that year, the 
frequent disputes resulting in strikes and loss of time in the cotton industry of that prov- 
ince were brought to the attention of the Dominion Government and the Deputy Minister 
of Labour. now the Right Hon. Mr. Mackenzie King, was appointed a commissioner under 
the Inquiries Act to investigate conditions in the industry with a view to determining the 
nature and cause of the disputes. A section of the Commissioner’s Report? deals with the 
evidence regarding the employment of children and the long hours worked by both women 
and children in the cctton factories. 


Of the “ operatives employed in the Quebec cotton mills, 42:3 per cent are females 
and 26-6 per cent are persons under 18 years of age.. As to the hours of labour of all 
these two classes it was asserted that in normal times under normal conditions work 
should begin on week days at 6.15 o’clock in the morning and continue to 12 noon, 
resume at a quarter to 1, and continue till 6, with the exception of Saturday, when 
there was work only in the morning. It was stated by many of the witnesses, and the 
accuracy of the statement was not challenged, that operatives were obliged to be at 
their places of work a little before the time fixed, though a like practice did not exist 
in regard to leaving it. This is a work-week of 60 hours and over. . . . A reduction 
of hours to this maximum (56, or in some cases, 58 in Massachusetts) for simular 
classes of operatives in Canada would appear to be desirable on both economic and 
humanitarian grounds, and in this connection it would seem important that the law 
should leave no doubt as to the total number of hours to be worked in any one day.” 


It was maintained by the companies, and their opinion was shared by the factory inspector, 
that a company had the legal right to adjust the working hours on each day so long ag the 
total working time in a week did not exceed 60 hours. 


“The maximum working hours in any one day should be definitely stated and the 
statute should be so worded as to leave no doubt as to its intention. 

“Tn determining what the maximum number of working hours should be, economic 
considerations alone demand that a full regard should be had for the effects of long 
and continuous empioyment whatever its nature upon the constitution of women, and 
their place in the social economy of a nation. Excessive work bequeaths a legacy of 
weakness or disability to those who directly or indirectly are affected by it. In the up- 


1See pp. 107-108. 
2P. 36. 
8Sessional Paper No. 39, 1909. 
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building of a nation this is a factor which cannot be too constantly kept in mind. Sim- 
ilarly, the employment of children and young persons, whether male or female, cannot 
be surrounded by too many safeguards. It is distressing to be obliged to record that, 
though the minimum age at which children can be employed is fixed by the Quebec 
law at 14 years, several children were brought before the commission from among those 
working in the mills who admitted that they entered upon employment under the legal 
age. Some of these children were so immature and ignorant that they were unable to 
tell the year of their birth or their age. One little girl did not know the meaning of the 
word ‘holiday’, and when it had been explained to her, stated that the only holidays 
she had known were Christmas and Epiphany She had never received a week’s vacation. 
One or two of the children admitted that they knew their parents had made false declara- 
tions as to age, and that they had been told by their parents to ‘say what was untrue, 
when questioned on the point. There can be no two views as to the attitude which 
should be assumed towards such a condition nor as to the kind of legislation which it 
demands. The employment in factories of children under 14 years of age should be made 
absolutely impossible, and a law no less imperative requiring their attendance at school 

between the ages of 10 and 14 years should be enacted. . . . If Canada is to have a 

hardy and intelligent body of producers on which primarily her industrial position among 

the nations of the world will depend, she cannot view with too much caution all those 

factors which go to the making of a nation’s manhood, and of these none are of like 

importance to the health and well-being of the mother and child. Opportunity for rest 

and recreation is the least that society can secure to those who are helping to carry the 

industrial burden, and this demands a limitation of the total hours of labour by day or 

week, an absolute prohibition of overtime, and a period of vacation in every year.” 
Following the publication of this report, the Quebec Legislature adopted in 1910 its recom- 
mendations concerning the working hours of young persons and women in textile factories. 
No boys under 18 and no girls were to be employed in cotton or woollen mills for more than 
ten hours a day unless to provide for a shorter work-day on Saturday, in which case the 
hours of labour on five days could be extended to not more than 103. Weekly hours were 
reduced to 58 per week. Two years later, a maximum of 55 hours a week was established 
for these employees. 

None of the other legislatures has made special provision for the employees in textile 
factories. In 1902, the factory inspector for the central Ontario district referred to the 
employment of girls of fourteen years of age and over in the textile mills of Ontario in 
his annual report: 

“Tt appears to me the lives and health of the future women of this country, whom 
present conditions compel to adopt factory life, would be greatly improved by raising 
the limit to which they could be employed in factories to sixteen years of ages 2oe 
This appears to me all the more necessary when we consider the condition of factories 
in which most of our young girls are employed. For instance, take the cotton and woollen 
mills throughout the province. They have one uniform condition, whereby all employees 
go to work at 6.30 a.m., working until 630 p.m., with an intermission of one hour at 
noon for meals2 This is continued for five days in the week, and on Saturdays a half 
day is worked, so that on the whole the law in its present form is complied with, but 
at the same time we find these girls of tender years working not only ten, but eleven 
hours per day, in a land where stalwart men are clamoring for eight hours per day. I 
have been told this was done to give the poor girls a half-holiday on Saturday. I have 
also been told it was done so as to give the manufacturer an opportunity to make 
necessary weekly repairs on machinery; but, from whatever cause, it appeals to me as 
not being in the best interest of future womanhood.” 

_ BAKERIES AND BAKE-SHOPS 

The Factory Acts of Ontario, Alberta and Saskatchewan specifically include bakeries 
among the establishments covered by the statute and the restrictions imposed on the 
employment of children in bake-shops are identical with those governing their work in 
factories. 

In Manitoba, bakeries appear to be within the scope of the Factory Act but there is, 
also, a Bake-Shop Act (C.A, 1924, c. 15) which prohibits the employment of children under 
14 in bake-shops except with the permission of the inspector. The hours of labour of all 
employees are limited to 12 in one day or 60 in a week. 

The Shops Regulation Act of British Columbia prohibits the employment of children 
under 14 in bake-shops and limits the working hours of all employees to 12 in a day or 60 


1See section on textile manufactures, pp. 42-46. 
2For hours in textile factories at present time, see pp. 44-45. 
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in a week unless the inspector gives permission for longer hours. Sunday work is forbidden 
and young persons under 18 years of age may not be employed between nine o’clock in the 
evening and five in the morning. 

In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, employment in bake-shops is not governed by 
statute, but large bakeries would come within the Factory Acts in all provinces. 


; HEALTH AND SAFETY 


In the Ontario and Quebec statutes of 1884 and 1885, general regulations were laid down 
for the keeping of factories in a cleanly state, free from effluvia, fumes, gases and dusts and 
with no overcrowding. Dangerous machinery and openings were to have guards. Similar 
regulations were embodied in the factory legislation of the other provinces and such pro- 
visions have been elaborated fnom time to time. The provincial Public Health Acts give 
authority to the Lieutenant-Governors in Council to issue any regulations deemed necessary 
for the keeping of factories in a proper sanitary condition. 

Certain special provisions have been made in all the provincial factory laws for the health 
and safety of young workers. In the Ontario law it was provided that no child under 14 
was to clean any part of the machinery while it was in motion, nor was a young girl or 
woman to be permitted to clean such part of the machinery as 1s mill-gearing, wlule it was 
in motion. No child or young girl was to work between the fixed and traversing part of any 


- gelf-acting machine. These sections of the Ontario law, copied from the British Factory Act, 


were reproduced in the laws of all the provinces and, except in the province of Quebec, 
are still in operation with some modifications and amendments raising the protected 
ages of boys and girls. In~ Alberta, the Act prohibits any person cleaning machinery 
while it is in motion and in Quebec, under the regulations issued under the Industrial 
Establishments Act, this work can be done only when authorized by the foreman. In British 
Jolumbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, no cirl under 18 years of age may clean any part 
of the machinery in a factory while it is in motion. Such part of the machinery as is mill- 
gearing may not be cleaned while in motion by any employee in New Brunswick or by any 
girl or woman in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia or Saskatchewan, or by 
any child under 16 or by any girl or woman in Ontario. In British Columbia, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, no girl under 18 may work between 
the fixed and traversing parts of any self-acting machine. 

In factories in which certain processes are carried on there is a special danger to young 
persons either through their greater liability to accident or their weaker resistance to 
noxious substances. The effect of their employment on the boys and girls working in the 
cigar and tobacco factories in the province of Quebec was stressed in the report of the 
Commission on Labour and Capital in 1889:— 

“The testimony respecting children employed in the cigar and tobacco factories was 
of a very painful nature. The evil in these instances was accentuated by the evident fact 
that the tobacco had stunted the growth of the witnesses and poisoned their blood.” 


The Quebec Legislature took immediate action. At the first session in 1890, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council was empowered to prohibit the employment of boys under 14 and girls 
under 15 in occupations deemed dangerous or unwholesome. Later in the same year, the Act 
was again amended to prohibit directly the employment of children under these ages in 
factories producing cigars and tobacco and to permit the Lieutenart-Governor in Council 
to forbid boys under 16 and girls under 18 working in dangerous or unwholesome occupations. 
Under the authority of this section, a list of occupations was issued in which employment was 
prohibited to boys and girls under 16 and 18 respectively, on the eround of danger from 
accidents or fire or from injurious fumes, gases, odors, or dusts.2. In 1894, the clause for- 


1Page 36. 

2List in force in 1929 follows:— : : ; : 

““Abattoirs; Acid muriatic; Acid nitric; Acid sulphuric; Acid oxalic; Asphalt (preparati 
powder (boxing of); Bakeries (rolling of dough); Biscuits (rolling of dough); Benzine (storage 
of carpets on a large scale; Beating and cleaning of -wools; Cartridges (working at loading mac 
turning of stones); Caps and detonators; Canning works (soldering of boxes); Can manufacturing (so 


i i : i ime, plaster and stone; Cleaning of iron, brass or zinc wit ( L 
ferushing and bee of), Crushing 1 ee of iron, brass or horn; Drugs (mechanical pounding of); 


Oxide of iron (handling and barrelling); Paint (boxing and canning of); Paris green (boxing of); 
lating); Rags (sorting and manipulation of); Rags (cutting and grinding, 1 He i 
ment); Sand papering wood (by machinery); Shoe factories (polishing, sand papering on mac ines); 


the presses); Tallow (boiling); Tar (dipping of iron pipes and wooden blocks); Tinning o 
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bidding the employment of boys and girls in cigar and tobacco factories was repealed and 
such occupations were not added to the list issued under the dangerous trades clause- 
Authority to declare certain occupations unlawful for boys under 16 and girls under 18 
was given to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council in Ontario in 1895. The factory Acts of 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia give similar powers to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council with regard to boys and girls of these ages. In New 
Brunswick, a change made by the revised Factory Act, 1919, reduced the age of the boys 
to whom such protection may be granted from 16 to 14 years. In none of these provinces 
has action been taken under the authority of this section, and it was probably on this 
account that the Legislature of Alberta, enacting the first factory law in 1917, did not give 
this power to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The report of the Committee on Child 
Labour of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario in 1907 contains the following paragraph:— 
“The Factories Act permits the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to specify occupa- 
tions dangerous to children. This authority has never been exercised. The factory 
inspectors have placed in our hands a list of these occupations upon which they desire 
that action should be taken. Dangerous occupations may be divided into two classes, 
those dangerous to life and limb, and those involving processes dangerous to health. 
Statistics show that boys in factories have a probability of accident twice that of the 
adult and this is borne out by the factory inspectors’ records. In connection with high- 
speed automatic machines, including metal stamping and wood-working machines, acci- 
dents to boys such as loss of fingers and thumbs, are very frequent. Other occupations 
coming within this category include the manufacture of explosives, work in mines, etc.” 


The Ontario Act of 1884 contained the following section:— 
“6. To employ in a factory any child or young girl or woman shall be deemed to 
be not lawful and so that the health of such child, young girl or woman is likely to be 


permanently injured if in that factory there is a contravention of the following provisions 
of this section . a Pe oe 


Then followed four subsections forbidding the employment of boys under 12 and girls 
under 14 years of age, requiring certificates of age for children under 14, fixing the maximum 
hours of labour for children, young girls and women and stipulating that not less than one 
hour be allowed these workers for the noon meal. There was a similar provision in the 
Quebec statute of 1885, followed by the first two subsections of the Ontario Act. 

From this provision, the different provinces have developed a broader requirement. The 
Saskatchewan Act stipulates that it shall not be lawful to employ any youth; young girl or 
woman, so that the health of such employee is likely to be permanently injured. The 
application of this section is stated not to be restricted to regulations laid down in other 
sections of this Act. A similar provision is contained in the statutes of Nova Scotia, British 
Columbia and Manitoba, but its general application is not expressly stated. In New Bruns- 
wick the same provision is definitely restricted to the clauses limiting hours of labour of 
girls and women and providing for time for a noon meal for these employees. The factory 
laws of British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan provide further that no 
person shall keep a factory so that the safety of any person shall be endangered or the health 
of any person likely to be permanently injured. The word “permanently” is omitted from 
a similar section in the Alberta and Ontario statutes. 

The general stipulation, enacted first in the factory legislation of the eighties, that no 
person shall be employed so that his health is likely to be injured appears to give wide 
powers to the factory inspectors to restrict the employment of juveniles to occupations 
involving no particular risk to youthful workers. With the development of new industries, 
many of which involve the use of poisonous substances and the processes of which permit 
the employment of young workers, the enforcement of a provision that no young person 
shall be employed so that his health is likely to be injured becomes difficult to carry out 
without scientific knowledge of the materials used and medical examination of the workers- 
concerned. 

The first Ontario and Quebec factory laws required that childron under 14 must have 
certificates of age before they could be employed in a factory and provision was made in 
Quebec for the appointment of “sanitary physicians” to furnish written opinions, in the 
ease of children without parents or legal guardians, that such children were not less than 
12 years of age. This scheme was adopted from the British Factory Act, owing to the 
absence at that time of a law compelling the registration of births. The sanitary physicians 
were to sign the age-certificates required and were to be assigned duties in connection with 
the inspection of factories. The Quebec law of 1894 contained a clause providing that the 
factory inspector might request one of the sanitary physicians appointed under the Act, or 
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any other physician, to examine any child under 14 or any girl under 18 at work in a factory 
Upon the advice of such physician, the employee might be discharged as unfit. This ae 
has been made applicable to boys under 16 and girls under 18, but since the first physicians 
appointed under the Act died or left the service no others have been appointed und this 
section of the statute appears to be inoperative.t 


In none of the other provinces, with the exception of Nova Scotia, has any provision 
been made for the physical examination of juvenile or other employees, but in all but New 
Brunswick the law authorizes the factory inspector to take with him through any factory a 
qualified medical practitioner. This section, however, is merely permissive. In the Nova 
Scotia school attendance law of 1915, it was stipulated that every child of school age who 
was exempted from school attendance must obtain from a physician, before entering any 
employment, a certificate of physical fitness for the particular work to be taken up. In 
1895 the same province had required loca! boards of school commissioners to examine into 
the conditions of employed children at least once a year and to see that the provisions of 
the Act were being carried out. Both these sections have been retained in the Nova Scotia 
Education Act, the investigations by school boards now being required at least twice a year. 
The enforcement of the medical examination before employment is in the hands of local 
school boards and appears not to be carried out? 


Of recent years, there has been a tendency in some of the provinces to consolidate legis- 
lation relating to particular classes of children and to place its administration in the hands 
of persons especially qualified for such work. Only a small part of such legislation deals with 
children in employment but occupations of children outside mines, factories, and shops are 
governed by laws that have been made part of such consolidations in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. In addition to the provisions relating to child labour in public 
places and on the streets, which are taken up elsewhere in this bulletin, the Child Welfare 
Acts of Manitoba and Alberta prohibit the employment of children under 16 in any occupa- 
tion likely to be injurious to life, limbs, health, education or morals. The Manitoba statute 
was enacted first in 1922 and came into force on September 1, 1924. The Alberta Act of 
1925 has not been brought into operation. 


SHOPS 


Tables G and H show the minimum ages and maximum hours of labour for the employ- 
ment of juveniles in shops in Canada. Table I outlines the chronological development of 
the legislation establishing these standards. 


TABLE G.—Minimum Ages for Employment in Shops in Canada, 1929 


Oem 


New Brunswick Quebec Ontario Mani.oba Alberta 


School Attendance Act|16, unless able toj14; 16 in school|14, except for boys|15, in towns of over 


provides for local op- read and write| hours unless over 13 for 2 hours| 5,000 population. 
tion in compulsory fluently or at-| with permit. on school days or 8 

school attendance. tending night hours on holidays or 

Where adopted, no per-| school. for children under 14 

son under 16 may be with school certific- 

employed in city or ate and permit from 

town unless has passed Bureau of Labour. 


Grade 7 or attends 
school 6 months, and 
no child under 13 may 
be employed.’ 


Wal anys fo Vie WON bose) bogie Ty ould) ol) er a 


igurvey, Public Health Activities, Montreal, October, 1928, p. 126. Among the subjects to be studied by the Quehee 
Social Insurance Commission appointed in 1930 are the medical examination of factory workers and the inspection 0 
hazardous occupations. ’ 
Rept ja he yi received from local boards in several cities and towns of Nova Scotia. 
ee pp. 101. 
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TABLE H.—Maximum Hours of Labour for Juveniles in Shops in Canada, 1929 


Nova Scotia 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Girls under 16,/Girls .over 14,|Boys or girls under 


boys under 14, 


8-hr. day, 4- 
hr. day on 
Saturday. — 


boys over 14 
and under 16, 
10-hr. day, 60- 
hr. week. - 


unless with 
permit. On 
Saturday be- 
fore holiday 


and Dec. 14- 
24, 7 a.m.-10 
p.m. 


14 exempt from 
school attendance, 
for 8-hr. day and 
48 hr.-week. Boys 
over 13 and under 
14, 2 hrs. school 
days, 8 hrs. holi- 
days, 48-hr. week. 


Up to 6 p.m.,|Girls over 14 and 


under 18, boys 
over 14 and under 
17, 14-hr. day, 60- 
hr. week; out-of- 


doors for 66-hr. 
week. 

Under 18, before 
holiday and Dec. 
14-24, 8 a.m.-10 
p.m. 

Emergencies, in- 


spector may per- 
mit child over 16, 
70-hr. week. 


Minimum Wage Or- 


ders, applying to 
girls only, fix 84- 
hr. day, 11} hr. 
Saturday, 49-hr. 
week with weekly 
half-holiday ex- 
cept in December. 
In department and 
5-and-10-cent 
stores 9-hr. day, 


Saskatchewan 


Order, apply- 
ing to. girls 


only, fixes 

49-hr. week in 
three largest 
Civies; 51-hr. 


week in small 
cities. Over- 
time on per- 
mit to 56 hrs. 


Alberta 


9-hr. day, 54- 
hr. week, ex- 
cept with per- 
mit from in- 
spector, in 
towns over 
5,000 popula- 
tion. 


Order, apply- 
ing to. girls 


only, fixes a 
9-hr. day, 
103-hr. Satur- 
day, 52-hr. 


week. Temp- 
orary increase 
on permit. 


British 
Columbia 


2 ee ee aS 


All employees,|Under 16, 11-hr. 


day unless for 
shorter day on 
one day of 
week, 13-hr. 
Saturday, 663- 
hr. week. 


Minimum Wage}/Minimum Wage|Minimum Wage 


Order, apply- 
ing to. girls 
only, fixes 48- 
hr. week. 


and 48-hr. week. 


Shops open in eve-| -31 when 59 
nings and Sundays} hours is al- 
50-hr. week with} lowe 


weekly holiday. 
Weekly _half-holi- 
day for 5-and -10- 
cent except in Dec. 
and for depart- 
ment stores June- 
August. 


The employment of juveniles in shops is affected in Canada by three classes of provincial 
legislation: permissive laws enabling municipalities to pass by-laws providing for the closing 
of shops within their jurisdiction at a specified hour, mandatory laws regulating the condi- 
tions of employment and, finally, laws conferring on a provincial board power to establish 
minimum rates of wages, maximum hours of labour and certain other standard conditions 
for female employees. Only in the second of these classes, is the employment of juveniles 
specifically regulated but early closing by-laws and orders of Minimum Wage Boards have 
modified the provisions of the Shops Regulation Acts affecting juveniles. 

Laws have been enacted by all the provincial legislatures giving to municipal councils 
power to pass by-laws requiring the closing of shops at a specified hour on any or every day 
of the week and, also, by-laws providing for a weekly half-holiday. Under all of these statutes, 
the municipal council is required to adopt such by-laws on the petition of at !east three- 
fourths or two-thirds of the number of shopkeepers concerned. In New Brunswick a by-law 
may be passed only after such a petition has been presented. Such shops as those selling 
refreshments, tobacco, fruit, confectionery and newspapers are excluded from the early closing 
laws and druggists or others are permitted to sell drugs or necessaries for sick persons. No 
definite information is available regarding the extent to which such by-laws have been adopted 
but, in general, retail stores in cities and towns in Canada are closed not later than six o’clock 
in the evening, grocers’ stores frequently remaining open for an hour or so later. In villages, 


TABLE I—CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF STATUTORY MINIMUM AGES AND MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOUR OF JUVE! 


NILES IN SHOPS IN CANADA 


Nova Scoria New Brunswick Qurnec Ontario Maniropa SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA Brirso Corus 
1919, c. 50 
1895, c. 17 1906, c. 13 (Industrial 1888, ¢. 33 1888, c. 32 1925 1917, c. 20 1900, ¢. 34 
(Shops) (School) Establishments) (Shops) (Shops) (Factories) (Shops) 


No boy under 14 or 
girl under 16 for more| 
than 72 hours a week 
14 hours on Saturday; 
or 12 on any other day, 
unless for shorter Sat-| 
urday. Drivers exclu- 
ded. 


1909, c. 36 
(Shops) 

No boy under 14 or} 
girl under 16 for more| 
than 8 hours a day or| 
4 hours on Saturday,| 
Drivers excluded. 


1912, c. 4 

Children’s 

rotection) 
Repeals 1909, o. 36, 


but re-enacts as|‘reasonably profic- 
above. ent” in reading, 
writing and arith-| 
R.S. 1923, c. 166/metic. 
(Children’s Protec 
tion) Re-enacts as | R.S. 1927, ¢. 53 
above. (School) 


lbaving compulsory| 
school attendance| 
by-law — no 
junder 13 in any mer-| 
icantile establish-| 
iment; no child under] 
16 in any business in} 
school hours unless 
with school certifi-| 
icate. 


14 and 16 in cities| 
land towns with com- 
pulsory school at-| 
tendance by-law 

imay be employed} 
lin school hours  if| 


13; 1911, c. 34, as| 
jabove. 


Tn cities and towns 


child 


1911, c. 34 
(School) 
Children between| 


Re-enacts 1906, c, 


business unless can 
read and write flu- 
lently or attends 
night school, 


RS. 1925, 0. 182 
(Industrial Estab- 


Re-enacts as above. 


16, in any trade or| 
No boy under 14 or girl under 16| 
for more than 74 hours a week, 14 
hours on Saturday or 12 on any| 
other day, unless for shorter Sat- 
larday:=tBrivers excluded: 


1897, c. 51 


(Shops) 

10, boys and girls. No boy un- 
der 14, no girl, 6 p.m.-7 a.m. on 
any day but Saturday or preced-| 
ing holiday or Dec. 14-24. On| 
such day, not after 10 p.m. In- 
lspection provided for. 


oe, c. $8 
10) 
12, boys and gals. No children 


in school hours except with per- 
mit. 


lishments) 


1913, c. 60 
(Factory, Shop and Office Build- 


ing 

No boy under 16 or girls under| 

18 for more than 10 hours a day, 

lunless for short, Saturday, or 60 al 

week or after 6 p.m. Wxceptions| 
jas in 1897, ¢. 51. 


(i see nd Of 

Factory, Shop and Office 
Building) 

14, boys and girls} 16, in school 

hours except under exemptions 

allowed by Adolescent School 

Attendance Act. 


RS. 1927, c. 275 
(Factory, Shop and Office 
Building) 
Re-enacts as in 1913, ©, 60; 1921, 
le. 76, 


\74 hours a week, 14 hours on Saturday or 12 on any| 
other day, unless for shorter Saturday. Drivers| 
excluded. 


no girl more than 14 hours a day or 60 a week ex-| 
cept with permit in case of emergency or on day 


66, except in above cases. 
for. 


with messenger service. Permits for longer hours) 
than 14 a day or 60 a week only to those over 16 


84 hour day 
in June, July and August! x 
stores, a 0-hour day except on Saturday when maxi-| 
mum 11} hours and 48-hour week except in Dec- 
ember when maximum 53 hours. Weekly half- 


stores, Sj-hour day except Saturday when maxi- 
when maximum 54 hours. 


except in December. Shops or stores commonly 
Jopen in evenings or on Sundays or both 50 hours 


partments, Q-hour day, 48-hour week. Saturday 


No boy under 14 or girl under 16 for more than| 


1916, c. 100 

(Shops) 
14, boys and girls, except with permit for not! 
more than 8 hours a day or 48week. Boys of 13 


for not more than 2 hours on school days and § 
hours on school holidays. No boy under 17 and 


before a holiday or from Dec. 14-24, when hours| 
could be extended to not more than 70 a week, 
No work, 10 p.m.-8 a.m. Drivers’ hours limited to| 

Inspection provided| 


1917, c. 84 
(Shops) ‘ 
“Shop’’ includes premises used in connection! 


1918 
Minimum Wage Order 
All girls and women in department stores: an| 
50-hour week, Saturday half-holiday| 
Tn 5-10-and-15 cent! 


holiday except in December. Standard retail 
mum 114 hours, 49-hour week except December| 
Weekly half-holiday 
per week. One free day per week. 

C, A. 1924, c. 180 

(Shops) 
Consolidates 1916, c. 100 and 1917, c. 84. 
1924 
Minimum Wage Order 


All girls and women in departmental stores and 
mail order houses, including manufacturing de-| 


Order. 


51-hr. week. 
1926 


Minimum 
Order, 


1928 


alf-holiday in June, July and August. 


Minimum Wage 
All girls and! 
women in shops inj 
three largest cities a 


applies 
above, 50-hr. week. 


Minimum Wage} 
Order. All girls and] 
ivormen in shops in| 
three largest cities, 
la 49-hr. week; in 5] 
other towns, a 51-hr| 
week with possible} 
extension to 56 hours 
jor 59, Dec. 15-31. 


No child'under 16 
more than 664 hours 
la week or 13 hours 
on Saturday or 11 
jon any other day 
unless for shorter 
day once a week. 


1912, c. 40 
(Shops) 
Inspection provid- 
led for. 


1916, c. 75 
(eckly Half-holi- 
a 


LY, 
Weekly half-holi- 
day for all shop em- 
ployees. 


R.S. 1924, cc. 232, 
(Sh Wi ly. 
ho} eel 
Hall-holiday) 
Re-enact as above. 


1928, Minimum 
Wage Order. 

Girls and women 
shops, 48-hour 


15, boys and girls} 
in towns of over| 
5,000 Inspection pro-| 
vided for. 


1918, c. 32 

(Factories) 

No girls 11 pm. 

7 a.m. except with] 
permit. 


Wage| 
as) 


1925 
Minimum Wage 
Order 

Girls and women| 
in shops, 52-hour] 
week, and 9-hour| 
day except on Satur- 
day when, maxiraum| 
is 104 hours. 


1926, c. 52 

(Hactories) 
Repeals 1917, c. 20) 
land 1918, c. 32. 
15, boys and girls| 
in towns over 5,000, 
|All employees 9-hr.|¥' 
day em 54-hr. week} 
in towns over 5,000] 
lexcept with permit, 


in 
by 
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the closing hour may be as late as seven o’clock and shops are usually open till a later hour 
on Saturday evenings. A weekly half-holiday is common during the summer months through 
agreement among the shopkeepers rather than by by-law. 

Not all the provincial legislatures have enacted mandatory laws respecting employment 
in shops. There is no law directly governing labour conditions in shops in Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick or Quebec or in the Yukon Territory. The employ- 
ment of juveniles in shops in New Brunswick is affected by a clause in the school attendance 
law and in Quebec by a provision of the Industrial Establishments Act. The section of the 
New Brunswick School Attendance Act prohibiting the employment of children in cities and 
towns where attendance at school is compulsory applies equally to shops and factories and is 
discussed in the section of this publication on school attendance. The Quebec Industrial 
Establishments Act has prohibited since 1919 the employment in any trade or business of any 
child under 16 who cannot read and write fluently unless he is attending night school. Gurls 
working in retail stores in cities in Saskatchewan are within the scope of the Minimum Wage 
Act of that province. In Ontario and Manitoba, employment in mercantile establishments 
was first regulated by statute in 1888, in Nova Scotia in 1895 and in British Columbia in 1900. 

In Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan,? regulations issued by 
the respective Minimum Wage Boards fix minimum wages for all girls and women employed 
in the retail stores within the scope of the Act. Lower rates are usually established for 
inexperienced workers or girls under 18.3 The limitations on hours of labour under the Mini- 
mum Wage Board Orders are outlined below in connection with the provisions of the various 
Shops Acts regarding working hours. 

Attention was drawn to the long hours worked by employees in retail shops in the 
evidence submitted to the Royal Commission on Capital and Labour during the years 1887- 
1889. The report of the Commissioners contains the following comment :— 

“The best retail shops of dry goods merchants in all cities are open only from 8 
o’clock a.m. till 6 o’clock p.m.; but in many others the hours are very long, both for 
clerks and for other employees. At some shops in Montreal the clerks are employed from 
5.30 a.m. till 10 or even 11 o’clock at night. Dressmakers and milliners are kept, during 
busy seasons, till even later hours. In October, November and December they are, in 
some places, kept at work from 8 in the morning till midnight, and on Saturday nights till 
far into the hours of Sunday morning. Children in the millinery rooms are at work from 
6 in the morning till 9 at night, with brief intervals for meals.. While it is very much 
to be regretted that attention must be called to these discreditable facts, there are many 
instances in which the hours of labour have been shortened. In a number of trades nine 
hours constitute a working day; and such change as can be observed is in the direction 
of shorter hours.. Many employers give their hands an hour or two on Saturday, and 
not a few close on Saturday at noon.”4 


Before the report was published, however, the legislatures of both Ontario and Manitoba 
had taken the first step to regulate employment in mercantile businesses. By statutes of 1888 
the hours of labour in shops of boys under 14 and girls under 16 were not tc exceed 74, 
including meal times, the hours on Saturdays not to be more than 14, and on each of the 
other five days not to exceed 12, unless another arrangement were made to provide for a short 
working-day on Saturday. Persons employed as drivers delivering parcels from shops were 
excluded from this provision. No minimum age was fixed by either of these statutes. 

The first law in Canada establishing a minimum age for employment in shops was an 
Ontario enactment of 1897 which prohibited such employment for children under ten years 
of age. The same statute forbade the employment of boys under 14 and of girls or women 
in or about a shop before seven in the morning or after six in the evening, except on 
Saturday or one other week-day and on the day before a holiday.. In these cases, work was 
not to continue after 10 pm. But none of these limitations was applicable during the 
Christmas shopping season, from December 14 to December 24 inclusive. The Committee 
on Child Labour, appointed by the Ontario Legislative Assembly, reported in 1907 that much 


1See p. 101. , ; 
2 In adsbes and Nova Scotia, no orders have been issued governing retail shops. 


Legislature in 1930 enacted a Minimum Wage Act to come into force on proclamation, 
3 Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1920 to 1929. Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


“P. 37. 


The New Brunswick 
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confusion had arisen from the fact that the Shops Act permitted children as young as ten 
years of age to be employed in shops, whereas the Factories Act placed the age limit at 
14 years. The further comment was made:— 
“ Apart from the fact that conditions in shops are frequently more injurious thar in 
factories, ten years is far too low an age at which to send a child into the world to fight 

the battles of life; the child is unprepared mentally, morally or physically for such a 

contest.” 1 

Following this report employment of children under 12 years of age in shops was pro- 
hibited in Ontario.. In addition, the new statute specifically forbade the employment of 
children under 14 in school hours unless they were exempted from school attendance by the 
truancy officer. It was not until 1921 that 14 years was made the minimum age for employ- 
ment in shops as it had been for factory work since 1895. In the same year children under 
16 who were required by the Adolescent School Attendance Act of 1919 to attend school 
were prohibited from working in shops during school hours except with a permit in aceord- 
ance with that Act. When the Ontario Shops Regulation Act and the Factories Act were 
consolidated in 1913 as the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, the hours of all girls 
and of boys under 16 in shops were limited, as in factories, to ten a day, unless to arrange 
for a shorter Saturday, and to 60 a week, the same exemptions being permitted as under 
the Act of 1897. 

In Manitoba, no amendment was made to the law of 1888 regarding children in shops 
until 1916 when it was prohibited to employ children under 14 in or about shops during 
school hours except with the permission of the school authorities and of the provincial 
Bureau of Labour, the officials of which were to satisfy themselves that such employment 
would not be harmful and was necessary under the circumstances. Such children were not 
to work more than eight hours a day or 48 a week. Boys of 13 years of age who were 
attending school could be employed for not more than two hours on school days and eight 
hours on school holidays. No boys under 17, except drivers of delivery vans, and no girls 
could be permitted to work in a shop for more than 14 hours in a day or 60 in a week, but, 
in case of emergency, the inspector could permit hours to be extended to not more than 
70 a week. Exemption from the normal hours of labour was permitted, also, on the day 
before a statutory holiday and during the period from December 14 to December 24 inclusive. 
By an amendment of 1917, however, only young persons 16 years or over were to be given 
permission by the inspector to work longer hours than the norma!. No further changes 
have been made in the Shops Regulation Act of Manitoba regarding the ages or hours of 
young persons but orders have been issued by the Minimum Wage Board fixing minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of labour of female employees in retail stores in the 
cites of the province. Hours of girls and women in department stores and 5-and-10-cent 
stores in these cities are limited to nine a day and 48 a week. In the latter establishments, 
girls have a weekly half-holiday except in December, and in department stores a weekly 
half-holiday during June, July and August. In other retail stores in cities, working-hours 
for girls and women are limited to eight and a half a day, eleven and a half on Saturday 
and 49 in the week, with a weekly half-holiday except during December: Shops that are 
open in the evening or on Sunday are allowed a 50-hour week with weekly holiday. An 
order relating to beauty parlours and hair-dressing establishments in 1919 forbade the 
employment of girls under 18 in these places except with permits, and of girls under 15 in 
any case. A revised order of 1925 prohibits such employment of girls under 16. 

The Nova Scotia statute of 1895 placed the same limitations on the daily working hours 
in shops of boys under 14 and girls under 16 as the Manitoba and Ontario Acts of 1888 but 
weekly hours in Nova Scotia were not to exceed 72, except for drivers, instead of 74 as in 
the other two provinces. Hours of labour of such children were further restricted in 1909 
to eight on five days of the week and four on Saturday. These provisions were embodied 
in the Children’s Protection Act of 1912 and no change has been made in them since that 
time. There is no statutory minimum age for the employment of children in shops in 
Nova Scotia. 

Neither has a minimum age been established for the employment of children in shops 
in British Columbia and the limitations imposed on the hours of labour of juveniles under 
16 employed in these places by the statute of 1900 have not been changed, but under the 
powers conferred on the Minimum Wage Board by an Act of 1919, an order of the Board 
issued in 1928, grants to all girls and women employed in the shops of this province a 
forty-eight hour week. In addition, the Weckly Half-Holiday Act, first enacted in 1916, 
provides for a weekly half-holiday for all persons employed in retail or wholesale shops in 
British Columbia. 


1p. 6. 
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In Alberta, the minimum age of 15 years established by the Factories Act, 1917, for 
employment in shops in towns of more than 5.000 people! has not been changed. The 
revised statute of 1926 provided for a nine-hour day and 54-hour week for all persons 
employed in shops in towns of this size but empowered the inspector to permit longer hours 
“for reason of occupation, trade, accident or other necessity.” By the Minimum Wage 
Orders of 1925, issued under the Minimum Wage Act of 1925, hours for females employed 
in shops are limited to 52 a week with a maximum of nine hours a day, except on Saturdays 
when working hours may be prolonged to not more than 103 hours. Temporary exemptions 
from these limitations may be granted by the Board.. 

The order of the Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan governing employment of girls 
and women in shops in the cities of that province was revised as from September 1, 1928. In 
the three largest cities, Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon, the hcurs of employment are 
limited to 49 in any one week and in North Battleford, Prince Albert, Swift Current, Weyburn. 
and Yorkton, to 51 hours in a week. .An extension of hours may be granted up to 56 in 
a week or to 59 between December 15 and 31. 

The earlier statutes regulating employment in shops made no provision for ensuring that 
the law was carried out, the enforcement being left to the municipalities concerned. The 
Ontario statute, however, was amended in 1897 to provide for the inspection of shops, and 
since that date provincial inspectors have inspected shops as well as factories. Similar pre- 
vision was made for enforcing the British Columbia Shops Regulation Act in 1912 and in 
Manitoba by the revised Shops Regulation Act of 1916. The Nova Scotia Act makes no 
provision for the inspection of shops with a view to enforcing the terms of the statutes. The 
Legislature of Alberta provided in 1917 for the regulation and inspection of shops in towns of 
over 5,000 population in the same statute as required factory inspection throughout the province. 

In these five provinces penalties are provided for contraventions of the law. In Aiberta 
and Ontario, the penalties for illegal employment in shops are the same as for illegal employ- 
ment in factories, and these are set out in the section of this publication dealing with 
factories. In Manitoba and Nova Scotia, any person who employs a child contrary to the 
provision of the Shops Regulations Act is liable to a fine not exceeding $20 for each person 
so employed or to imprisonment for one month. A parent whose child is employed in con- 
travention of the Act is liable to the same penalty, unless such empioyment is without his 
consent or wilful default. In British Columbia, similar offences are punishable by fines not 
exceeding $50 and not less than $20 for each person employed in contravention of the Act. 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


Under the powers conferred by the Minimum Wage Acts, the Minimum Wage Boards 
of Manitoba and Saskatchewan have limited the employment of girls in hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms to that of girls over 16 years of age. In Manitoba, the order applies 
to all parts of the province, in Saskatchewan it applies only to cities. This restriction was 
imposed in Manitoba first in 1926. An order of 1919 limited working hours of girls and 
women in these places to 52 1 week with one day or two half-days off a week. The revised 
order of 1926 reduced the maximum hours to 48. Overtime can be permitted by the Board, 
but no girl under 17 may work overtime. The Saskatchewan order, issued in September, 1928, 
prohibits not only the employment of girls under 16 in hotels and restaurants at any time 
but also forbids girls under 18 working after 8 pm. Hours are limited in Saskatchewan to 
a maximum of 50 a week for a six-day week or 56 for a seven-day week with overtime only 
with the Board’s permission: In Quebec no children under 16 may be employed in hotels 
and restaurants unless they can read and write easily or unless they attend night school. 
In no case may they be so employed after 8 p.m. 


STREET TRADES AND PLACES OF AMUSEMENT 


Tables J and K set out in chronological order the provisions of the various provincial 
enactments dealings with juveniles in streets trades and their employment in places of 
amusement to which the public are admitted on payment of a fee. These forms of juvenile 
employment have frequently been regulated by the same statute. It might be noted here 
that while under the Factories Acts a “child” is a person under 14 or 15 years of age, a 
“child” under the Children’s Protection Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, is a person under the age of 16 years. Under the Child Welfare Acts of 
Manitoba and Alberta a “child” is one under 18 years. 


1Towns with population exceeding 5,000 in Alberta are Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 
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Street work has been one of the last forms of juvenile labour to be given attention 
by those interested in social welfare and by legislators. The school attendance laws were 
supposed to take care of children of school age during school hours and the occupation of 
children outside school was of little concern as long as their education was not being 
obviously interfered with by non-attendance at school. The employment of children in 
mines, factories and shops presented a more concrete problem and one more readily dealt 
with, confined as it is to certain definite establishments. Children as newspaper carriers aad 
sellers, peddlers of flowers and small wares, distributors of hand bills, and boot blacks are 
scattered through the streets, first in one place, then in another, making an appeal to the 
passers-by, most of whom are likely to see only the presumable need of the child and 
approve the “independent” spirit urging him or her to take up such work. “There seems 
to be an appeal in the sight of a small child selling papers, that causes the public to turn 
its back upon the provisions of the law.’! This feature of street trading by children is 
consciously or unconsciously exploited by publishers and news agents and is closely akin 
to begging. The “tips” received, particularly by the smallest boys, accustom them to 
receiving something for nothing. 

The statutory regulation of juveniles in street trades in Canada has been based on four 
or five different principles, some legislatures adopting one method of regulation after 
another as the earlier laws proved ineffective or inadquate. In several provinces all these 
principles are embodied in ‘the present law; in other provinces only one or two different 
methods have been adopted. Types of Canadian legislation applicable to children in street- 
trades may be indicated as (1) laws enabling muncipal by-laws for the purpose of regulating 
child labour in street or places of amusement; (2) laws rendering liable to penalty any 
person who “causes or procures” a child of specified age to engage in work for profit on 
the streets, in public places or places of amusement; (3) laws for the apprehension and 
custody of “neglected” children among whom may be children in street trades; (4) laws 
prohibiting generally the employment of children in occupations likely to be harmful and 
(5) laws directly prohibiting children engaging in street trades. . 

Street work by children is carried on chiefly in cities and the harmful effect of such 
work, apart from the effect on school attendance, arises largely from the city environment. 
For this reason, the earliest legislation in Canada affecting street trades applied only to 
cities and enabled civic authorities to make by-laws preventing children being on the streets 
at night or restricting street work by children. In leaving the matter of juvenile labour in 
streets and other public places to municipal regulation, the Canadian legislatures followed 
the example of the British Parliament. When this method of regulation proved inadequate 
to cope with the problem in the Old Country, other means were devised and after adoption 
in Britain were copied by several of provincial legislatures in Canada. 

During the eighties, attempts were made by some civic authorities in England to deal 
with the problem of children in street trades under the authority of the local Acts pro- 
viding for the incorporation of these cities. In other towns, the authorities tried to 
regulate street trading by means of by-laws made under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
which conferred on municipalities general powers to “make such by-laws as to them seem 
meet for the good rule and government of the borough,” but the courts decided that the 
power to regulate street trading was not within these powers. The attention of those 
interested in regulating the work of children in city streets was then devoted to promoting 
legislation which would be applicable throughout the country. The Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act, 1889, prescribed penalties for any person who should “cause or procure ” 
any boy under 14 or girl under 16 to be in any street for the purpose of begging whether 
under the pretence of singing or playing or performing for profit or offering anything for 
sale or otherwise: or to be in any street or any premises licensed to sell intoxicating liquor 
other than premises licensed for public entertainment, for the purpose of singing or per- 
forming for profit or offering anything for sale between the hours of 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., or 
any person who should “ cause or procure” any child under ten years of age to be at any 
time in any street or in any premises, licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquor or licensed 
for public entertainments, or in any circus or other place of public amusement rvn for 
profit, for the purpose of singing or performing or offering anything for sale. oral 
authorities were empowered to vary the hours specified and to grant licences for chidren 
over seven to take part in public entertainments. Amendments in 1894 raised the minimum 
age to eleven years, extended the prohibited hours to 9 p.m. and 6 am. and made it an 
offence to “allow” as well as to “cause or procure” a child to infringe against the restric- 
tions of the law. 1 


1Clapp and Strong, The School and the Working Child. Massachusetts Child Labour Committee, Boston, 1918, p. 41. 


TABLE J.—CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF STATUTORY MINIMUM AGES OF JUVENILES IN STREET TRADES IN CANADA 


Noya Scorra PBI. New Brenswick Quenec Onranio Manrrona Semcon REN PEERS TERTIN 
1897, c, 36 1910, ¢. 15 1913, ¢. 29 1003, c. 38 1888, c. 28 1890, ¢. 51 1908, c. 31 1909, ¢. 12 1897, c. 30 
(Towns) : (Children) (Cities and Towns) (Municipal) = (Municipal) ; (Children’s Protection) (Children’s Protection) (Municipal) 
A. Councils may pass by-laws to|Municipal councils|A. Municipal coun-|A. Councils may pass by-|A. Boards. of police commissioners in cities|A. Municipal councils may pass by-laws to license boys as\A. Child under 16 onstreets|A. Penalty for causing child|A. City councils may 


prevent children being on 
streets at night. 


1915, c. 4 
(Schools) 

B, No child under 16 to be em- 
ployed or to accompany any} 
person engaged in any business| 
or street trade during school 
hours, unless he has passed| 
Grade 7. 


1920, ¢. 6 
(Towns) 
_ Repeals A. 
©. Councils may pass by-laws to] 
prevent child under 15 being} 
on streets after 9 p.m, 


1922, c. 39 
(Education) 
Repeals B. 
No child under 16 to be per- 
mitted in any business  or| 
street trade or to accompany, 
person in such business or| 
street trade during school 
hours unless he has passed| 
Grade 7. 


R.S. 1923, c.F8 
(Educatio™ 
Re-enacts D. 


R. 93, cc. 83, 84 
(Munic#P3! and Towns) 


Re-enact! ©- 


1930, ¢. 41 

whildren’s Protection) 

. City and town councils may| 
pass by-laws regulating em 
ployment of children as mes- 
Sengers, vendors of newspa- 
pers and stoall wares if op- 
proved by Lieut.-Governor in| 
Council. 


may pass by-laws| 
fixing time after 
which child under] 
16 may not be in 
public place at} 
night, 


cils may. pass by-| 


laws fixing hours| 
after which child| 
of specified age| 
may not be in 
public place at 
night. 

1919, ¢. 6 

(Children) 


Re-enacts A. 
B. Commissioners of| 
Juvenile — Courts| 
may issue regula 
tions re children in 
street trades, sub-) 
ject to approval of 
municipality. 


RS. 1927, c. 63 
(Children’s Protec- 
tion) 
Te-enacts A, B. 


1930, 0. 13 

(evindien’s Protec 
tion Act to come} 
into force on pro-| 
clamation)= 

Repeals A, B. Re- 
enacts A. 

C. No girl under 12, 
no boy under 10) 
to engage in street 
trade without li- 
cence. — 

D. No child under 14 
in street trade in| 
school hours. 

IE. No boy under 16} 
in street trade, 10} 
p.mn.-6 a.m. 


laws re employment of| 
minors in streets or pub-| 
lic places. May regulate] 
and license newsboys. 


1919, ¢. 50 
(Industrial Establish- 
ments) 

B. No child under 16 un- 
able to read and write! 
fluently to be employed as| 
messenger or newsboy or 
vendor of articles in| 
streets or public places,| 
Exception up to 8 p.m, 
for those attending night 
school. 


RS. 1926, c. 102 
(Cities and Towns) 
Reenacts A. 


RS. 1925, c. 182 
(Industrial Wstablish- 
ments) 

Re-enacts B. 


C. Municipal councils may 


ot 


may issue regulations re children as mes- 
sengers, newsboys, boot-blacks and vend- 
ors of smnall wares. 


1803, ©. 45 
(Children’s Protection) 


B, Penalty for causing boy under 14 or girl 


under 16 to be in street to perform or cell 
articles, 10 p.m.-6 a.m. 

; ass by-laws fix- 
ing hour after which child of specified age| 
may not be on streets at night. 


1908, c, 59 
(Children's Protection) 


D. Amends B. Penalty for causing child| 


under 16 to be in public place to perform 
or sell articles, 10 p.m.-6 a.m. 


1913, 0. 62 
(Children’s Protection) 
Repeals D. 


E. No boy under 10 and no girl under 16 in| 


street trades at any time. 


'F. Penalty for causing child under 16 to be in 


public place to perform or sell articles, 
9 p.m.-7 a.m. 


1919, c. 65 
(Children’s Protection) 


G. Amends B. No boy under 12 and no girl 


under 16 in street trades at any time. 


1922, 0. 92 
(Children’s Protection) 


H. No child under 16 in street trades, 10 p.m. 


6am. 


1927, c. 78 
(Children’s Protection) 
Re-enacts F, G. 
Amends H in line with G: no boy under 16) 
in street trades, 10 p.m.-6 a.m. 


. Child in street trades contrary to Act may 


be taken into custody as neglected. 


RS, 1927, o. 233, 
(Municipal) 


RS. 1927, c. 279 
(Children’s Protection) 
Re-enacts I’, G, I, J. 


s. 431 
Re-cnacts A. 


fimtérce Sept. 1, 1924. Re-enacts B, G. Repeals all others| 


newsboys and boot-blacks and to prevent girls in such 
work. 
1901, c. 23 
7 (Municipal) 
B. Urban, councils may pass by-laws fixing hour after which 
child of specified age may not be on streets. 


1907, c. 6 
(Children's Protection) 
IC. Child under 16 on streets in school hours without lawful! 
‘occupation may be apprehended. 


1909, ¢. 8 
; (Children’s Protection) 
D. Child under 16 selling articles in streets or public places 
in school hours may be apprehended. 


1910, c. 13 
(Children’s Protection) 

IE. Following may be apprehended: child under 16 without 
licence and badge selling articles in public places in school 
hours, child under 16 selling in public places after 9 p.m. 
child under 12'selling in public places at any time. 


1911, c. 
(Children’s Protection) 

If. No child under 12 to be employed habitually in any 
business 9 p.m.-6 a.m, ete nes 
G. No child under 16 in occupation likely to injure, life, 

limbs, health, education or morals, 


1913-14, c. 19 

(Children’s Protection) 

IH. No child under 14 in any employment in school hours ex-| 
cept with permit. 


1916, c. 18 
(Children’s Protection) 
Repeals H, re-enacted in School Attendance Act, 1916. 


1917, c. 84 
Shops) ‘ 

I. No child under 14 to be employed in messenger service} 

or shop except with permit and then not more than §| 

hours a day or 48 a week. Boy of 13 not more than 2) 

hours on school days and 8 hours on school holidays. 

No boy under 17 and no girl more than 14 hours in day| 

or 60 in week except with permit if over 16. 


1922, c. 2 
(Child Welfare) 


but I. 

\J. No, child under 14 to be employed habitually in any 
business 9 p.m.-6 a.m. : 

IK. Following may be apprehended: (1) child under 12 
selling in streets or public places; (2) child under 14| 
selling in such places in s:hool hours or after 9 p.m. or 
child under 16 employed 10 p.m=B nn. 2 : 

IL. Penalty for causing (1) child under 16 to be in public 
place to perform or sell articles or (2) to be employed| 
Forihixalerpime tat’ s 

IM. Councils may pass by-laws to license boys as newsboys, 
shoe-shiners, messengers. No licence to girl or to boy| 
under 12 or boy under 14 without parents’ consent. No 
licensee under 18 to work after 8 p.m. from Dec.-Feb, 
or after 9 p.m., Mar.-Nov. or in school hours, 


1924, c. 7 
(Child Welfare) : 

IN, Amends L (2). Penalty for causing child under 18 to 
be employed for hire 9 p.m.-8 a.m. : 
0. Amends J. No child under 18 to be employed habit- 

ually 9 p.m.-6 a.m. 


IC._A., 1924, c. 30 (Child Welfare) Re-enacts B, G, IG 
L 


(i), M, N, 0: 
GC. A. 1924, ¢. 180 
(Shops) 
Re-enacts I. 
1929, c. 6 
(Child Welfare) ; 
Amends L (1). Penalty for causing child under 18 to be in 


in school hours without 
lawful Gccupation may 
be apprehended. 


1917 (2nd sess.) ¢. 13 
(Children’s Protection) 
B, Child under 16 employed 
10 p.m-6 a.m. may bel 

apprehended. 

C. Municipal councils may 
pass by-laws fixing hour| 
after which child under| 
16 may not be in public 
place and regulating and 

icensing messengers, 
boot-blacks, —_newsboys| 
and vendors of small 
wares, No licence tol 
girl or to boy under 12, 
to boy under 14 only 
with parents’ consent. 
No licensee under 16 to 
work after 8 p.m. Dec-| 
Feb. orafter 9 p.m, Mar- 
Nov. or in school hours, 

ID. Penalty for  causing| 
child under 16 to be in 

public place to perform| 

or sell articles or em- 

ployed 10 p.m.-6 a.m. 


R.S. 1920, c. 192 
(Children’s Protection) 
Re-enacts B, C, D. 


1924, ce. 13, 14 
(City, Town) 
Re-enacts C. 


1927, 0. 60 
(Child Welfare) 
Re-enacts B, D. 


public place to perform or sell articles. 


under 16 to be in public place 
to) perform or’ cell” articles 
10 p.m.-6 a.m. 

B./Municipalicouncils may pass 
by-laws fixing hour after 
which child of specified age 
may not be\on'street: 


1910 (2nd sess.) ¢. 2, 8. 23 
(Statute Law Amendment) 
Amends A. Penalty for} 
causing child under 17 to be| 
in public place to perform or| 
sell articles or to be employ: 
ed 10/p.m.-6 a.m. 
D. Child under 17 employed 10) 
in.-68 a.m. may be appre 
ended. 


1911-1912, ¢. 4, 8. 34 
(Statute Law Amendment) 

- Municipal councils may pass} 
by-laws regulating newsboys, 
boot-blacks, messengers and| 
vendors of small wares. (1) 
No licence to girl or to boy| 
under 12 and to boy under 14 
only with parents’ consent, 
(2) No child under 17 after| 
§ p.m. Dec.-Feb. or after 9 
p.n. Mar.-Noy., or in school] 
ours. 


IC. 


1916, ¢. 3 
(Statute Law Amendment) 
‘Amends E (2). No child 
under 18 licensed to work| 
after 8 p.m. Dec.-Feb. or after| 
9 p.m. Mar-Nov. 


RS. 1922, cc. 108, 109 
(Town and Village) 
Re-enacts B. 


RS. 1922, c. 217 
(Children’s Protection) 
Re-enacts B, C, D, B (1) and| 
F, C being amended to in 

clude child under 18. 


Loe 


1925, c. 4 
(Child Welfare, not pro- 
claimed in force) 
Re-enacts B, E, F. Enacts as} 
in Manitoba, G, J, K, L. 


pass by-laws fix- 
ing hour after 
which ‘child of 
specified! age may 
not be on streets. 


- Municipal coun- 
cils may pass by- 


laws fixing hour 
after which child 
of specified age 


may not be on 
streets. 


RS. 1924, c. 179 
(Municipal) 
Re-enacts B. 
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TABLE K.—CHKONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF LEGISLATION ON JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN PLACES OF AMUSEMENT IN CANADA 


New Brunswick 


QueREc Ontarto 


MAnitoBa 


SASKATCHEWAN 


ALBERTA 


Britis Covussra 


1930, c. 13 

(Children’s Protection| 

4 Act to come into] 

jevforee on proclama- 
tion). 

A. No child under 14) 
to be employed in| 
bowling-alley,| 
billiard or pool room. 

B. No child under 16) 
to be employed in 
such places’ after 
10.30 p.m. 


ity. 


(Industrial Establish- 


|A. No child under 15 to} 
perform in theatre} 
or similar place ex-| 
cept in aid of cbar- 


1919, c. 50 
(Industrial Establish- 


Repeals A, 

B. No child under 16} 
unable to read and! 
write fluently to be| 
employed in theatre| 
or similar place. 
Exception up to 8} 
p.m. for those at-| 
tending night school.|C. 


RS. 1925, c. 182 
(Industrial establish- 


Re-enacts B, 


1910, 0. 27 1893, ¢. 45 
(Children’s Protection) 
|A. Penalty for causing child under 10] 
to be employed to perform in circus} 
or other place of amusement but 


child over 7 may be licensed for| 
public entertainments. 


ments) 


— 1807,¢.15 
‘Children's Protection) 

Repeals A 

B. Penalty for causing boy under 14, 
or irl under 16 to be employed to} 
perform in circus or other place of 
amusement but child over 10 may 
be licensed for public entertain- 
ments. 


ments) 


1908, 0. 59 
(Children’s Protection) ; 
Amends B. Penalty for causing} 
child under 16 to be employed to] 
perform in circus or other place of 
amusement, but cbild over 10 may| 
be licensed for public entertain- 
ments under proper safeguards. 


ments) 


1919, 0.65 _ 
(Children’s Protection) —__ 
D. Amends C. Penalty for causing| 
child under 16 to be employed tol 
perform in circus, theatre or other 
place of amusement but child over| 
10 may be licensed for public enter-| 
tainments under proper safeguards. 


1927, ¢. 78 
(Children’s Protection) 
Re-enacts D. 


RS, 1927, c. 279 
(Children’s Protection) 
Re-enacts D. 


1911, 0. 6 
(Children’s Protection) 
A. No child under 12 to be employed habitually 9 p.m.-| 


6 a.m. 
'B. No child under 16 in any occupation likely to injure| 
life, limbs, health, education or morals. 


1919 
Minimum Wage Order 
C. No girls under 18 as ticket sellers, ushers or clean- 
ers in places of amusement in cities of Winnipeg, St, 
Boniface or St. James. 


1922, ¢. 2 
(Child Welfare, in force Sept. 1, 1924) 
Re-enacts B 
D. No child under 14 to be employed habitually 9 p.m.- 


6 a.m. 

B. Penalty for causing child under 16 to be in circus| 
or other place of amusement to perform or sell arti- 
cles, but child over 10 may be licensed for public| 
entertainments under proper safeguards, 

F. Penalty for causing child under 16 to be employed| 
for hire 9 p.m.-8 a.m. E 
IG. Municipal councils may pass by-laws re boys in| 
bowling-alleys. No licence to boy under 12 or to 
boy under 14 without parents! consent _and_no| 
licensee under 18 to work after 8 pm., Deceb, 

or after 9 p.m. Mar-Nov. 


1924, ¢.7 
(Child Welfare) 
IH. Amends I. Penalty for causing child under 18 to| 
be employed for hire 9 p.m.-8 a.m. 
I. Amends D. No child under 18 to be employed| 
habitually 9 p.m-6 a.m. 


Consolidated Amendments, 1924, ¢. 30 
a (Child Welfare) 
Re-enacts B, B, G, H, I. 
1929, ¢. 6 = 
J. Amends E to raise age to 18 years. Permit required| 
for child over 10 years in entertainment and owner| 
must haye licence for such employee. 


1917 (2nd sess. c. 13) 
(Children’s Protec- 
tion) 


A. Penalty for causing} 
child under 16 (1) to 
be employed 10 p.m.- 
6a.m, or (2) to be at| 
any time in place of| 
amusement to per- 
form or sell articles, 
Exception for child] 
over 10 for public 
entertainments. 


1927, c. 60 
(Child Welfare) 
Re-enacts A (1). 
Amends (2). Penalty! 
for causing _child| 
under 16 to be in| 
circus or other place 
of amusement to per- 
form or sell articles) 
but licence may be! 
ranted for such| 
jours as are deemed| 
proper, not to ex- 
ceed 7, if there is in-| 
spection. 


1909, c. 12 
(Children’s Protection) 

|A. Penalty for causing child under 16 to be in 
circus or other place of amusement to perform| 


or sell articles. Exception for child over 10 
for public entertainments. 


1910, (2nd sess.), c. 2, 8. 23, 
(Statute Law Amendment) 

IB. Amends A. Penalty for causing child under, 
17 to be in circus or other place of amusement} 
to perform or sell articles. Exemption for| 
child over 10 for public entertainments for| 
not more than 7 hours, Inspection re- 


aired. 

IC. Penalty for causing child under 17 to be em- 
ployed 10 p.m.-6 am. Child so employed 
may be apprehended. 


1916, c. 3, 8. 17 
_ (Statute Law Amendment) 
ID. Age in B, C, raised to 18. 


1919, c. 24 
(Billiard Room) 

1. No child under 18 to be employed in billiard 
room or bowling alley. 


RS. 1922, ¢. 217 
(Children's Protection) 
Fr. Re-enacts B, G, as amended |in-1916. 


R.S. 1922, c, 229 
(Billiard Room) 
Te-enacts BP. 


1923 
Minimum Wage Order 
G. No girl under 18 to be employed in theatre, 
moving-picture house, music or dance-halls 
or cabarets except by permission of Minimum 
Wage'Board. Applies to cities andi towns of| 
province: 


1924 
Minimum Wage Order 
Reyised order omits G. 


2: 


1925, c. 4 
(Child Welfare, not yet in force) 
Re-enacts B, C, as amended D: 


H. Enacts as in Manitoba, D, I, G. 


1912, 0. 28 
(Pool-room) 


A. No child under 18 
to be employed in 
pool or billiard room. 

Act applies only 
to parts of province 
outside municipali- 
ties. 


1917, 0. 45 


(Muniei 

B. ane pa els 
may pass by-laws to 
regulate or prohibit 
employment of girls 
or of boys under 1S 
in Sbowling-alleys, 
billiard and pool- 
rooms. 


RS. 1924, c. 179 
(here) 
Re-enucts B. 


R.S. 1924, c. 196 
(Pool-Room) 
Re-enacts A. 
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LEGISLATION 127 


The first Canadian statute dealing with children in street trades was an amendment 
to the Ontario Municipal Act in 1888 which conferred on boards of police commissioners in 
cities authority to regulate and control children engaged as express or despatch messengers, 
vendors of newspapers and small wares, and bootblacks. An Act for the prevention of 
cruelty to and better protection of children was enacted by the Ontario Legislative 
Assembly in 1893. This statute was borrowed almost entirely from Australian legislation 
and provided for the protection of neglected and delinquent children by societies organized 
for the purpose but children in street trades were not included at this time in the definition 
of “neglected” children. The Act contained, however, certain sections dealing with children 
performing for profit or selling articles in streets and places of amusement similar to those 
in the British statute of 1889, the only difference being that the prohibited hours under 
the Ontario Act were from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. In addition, power was given to municipal 
councils in cities, towns and incorporated villages to make by-laws fixing the hour after 
which children should not be in the streets at. night without proper guardianship and pro- 
viding for a curfew bell. 

During the nineties, the Legislatures of Manitoba, Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
empowered town councils to issue curfew regulations and the same action was taken 
subsequently by the Legislatures of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta specific authority 
has been given to municipal councils to regulate the street work of children by by-law. In 
New Brunswick, an Act of 1919 authorized commissioners of juvenile courts to issue regu- 
Jations on street trading by children if approved by the municipality. The only juvenile 
court in New Brunswick was established in 1930 in Moncton. 

In 1907, the committee, appointed by the Legislative Assembly of Ontario to enquire 
into the child labour employed in that province, reported :— 

“Under the Municipal Act, municipalities are permitted to pass by-laws relative 

[to street trades]. No municipality has acted on this authority, save the city of 

Toronto, which permits, contrary to the provisions of the Truancy Act, the employ- 

ment of children in this way at as tender an age as eight years.” 

A by-law of the city of Montreal in 1909 prohibited children selling newspapers or 
carrying on any other business in the streets or in public places without a heence. No 
licences were to be granted to girls of any age nor to boys under ten. Other cities may have 
availed themselves of the power to regulate the street work of children, but, on the whole, 
little use appears to have been made of this provision and local by-laws were generally 
poorly enforced. With the further development. of child welfare legislation and the estab- 
lishment of juvenile courts with probation officers, the enforcement of municipal by-laws as 
well as of provincial statutes, has been rendered much more effective in the provinces and 
cities having such organizations. In the three prairie provinces, municipal regulation under 
a licensing system has been provided for, definite limitations being imposed by the. pro- 
vincial laws on the ages and the hours of labour of the children permitted by by-laws to 
engage in street trades. No licence may Ibe granted to any girl or to a boy under 12 nor to 
a boy under 14 without his parent’s consent. Boys under 18 licensed as newsboys, vendors, 
shoe-shiners, or messengers (or pin-boys in bowling alleys in Manitoba) may not carry on 
their trade after 8 o’clock in the evening, during the months from December to February, 
inclusive, nor after 9 o’clock during the rest of the year. 

The sections of the Ontario Children’s Protection Act, 1893, which made it an offence 
to “cause or procure” children of specified ages to be in a street, public place or circus or 
other place of amusement for the purpose of begging or performing or selling articles during 
certain hours have been amended from time to time to raise the minimum age and to extend 
the prohibited hours. Similar clauses were embodied in the Children’s Protection Acts of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. In Alberta children under 18 who are in streets or 
public places to perform or sell articles are included in the law which is in force at the 
present time. The minimum age for children in such places was fixed at 16 in the Alberta 
Child Welfare Act, 1925, but this statute has not been brought into operation. The New 
Brunswick Children’s Protection Act contained the clause designed to prevent children 
begging; the other sections were not incorporated in the law of this province. The new 
statute, enacted by the New Brunswick Legislature in 1930, but not yet in force, omits this 
clause. One writer has commented on this form of legislation :— 

“There was one fatal weakness in the Act: it contained no provision directly 
forbidding children to infringe the regulations, but merely prescribed penalties for any 
person who should “ cause or procure ” any child to act contrary to them.” 


1Keeling, ‘‘Child Labour in the United Kingdom,” London, 1914. 
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These clauses of the British statute of 1889, enacted in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, relate to children who are employed as performers or who are selling 
articles in theatres, circuses or such places and do not include children employed in bowling 
alleys, billiard-rooms, pool-rooms, or similar places of amusement. In British Columbia 
specific power is given to municipal councils to prohibit or regulate the employment of 
children in the latter places. A by-law of the city of Victoria prohibits the employment of 
any girls or of boys under 18 in any billiard hall or pool-room.1 The Manitoba and Alberta 
Child Welfare Acts enable municipal by-laws to be made to regulate the employment of 
juveniles under 18 in bowling alleys. Alberta has also a Billiard Room Act which applies to 
both billiard-rooms and bowling-alleys and forbids the employment in these places of any 
one under 18 years of age. A British Columbia statute of 1912, applying to those parts of 
the province without municipal organization, prohibits the employment of boys under 18 
in billiard- or pool-rooms. In other provinces the statutes empowering municipalities to 
pass by-laws regulating such places might be regarded as sufficient for this purpose. The 
Ontario Children’s Protection Act prohibits a child under 16 being in a place of public 
resort or entertainment after 9 p.m. unless accompanied by an adult but makes no refer- 
ence to employment in such a place. An ordinance of the city of Halifax, issued under the 
authority of the Halifax City Charter, forbids the employment of boys under 18 in public 
billiard-rooms or bowling-alleys. The Children’s Protection Act, 1980, of New Brunswick 
prohibits children under 14 being employed in a bowling-alley, billiard-room or pool-room 
at any time and forbids the employment of children under 16 in such places after 10.30 p.m. 
This law has not yet been proclaimed in force. 

Machinery was provided by the provincial Children’s Protection Acts for. the appre- 
hension and custody of “neglected” and “ delinquent” children. In Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, amendments of 1907 and 1908, respectively, provided that a child under 16 
who was found on the streets during school hours without lawful occupation might be 
apprehended as a “neglected” child. At this time, there was no compulsory school 
attendance law in Manitoba. In Saskatchewan school attendance was required only up to 
13 years of age for at least 16 weeks but the age-limit was raised to 14 in 1909 and the 
minimum period of attendance extended to 150 days. It was a logical development for 
truant children or children engaged in street trades during school hours to be dealt with 
in the same way as vagrant or mendicant children or children suffering from abuse or bad 
environment. This method was later applied to the problem of street trading by children 
outside school hours and “neglected” children in Manitoba under the existing law may 
be children under 12 who are engaged in street trading at any time, children under 14 
selling newspapers or other articles or distributing advertising matter in streets or public 
places during school hours or after nine in the evening or children under 16 who are 
employed anywhere between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

The Alberta Child Welfare Act, 1925, contained these provisions of the Manitoba 
statute for the taking into custody of children engaged in street work or employed at night 
but, as stated before, the Alberta Act has not been proclaimed in force. 

In Saskatchewan, only the night employment of children under 16 years of age brings 
them within the definition of “neglected” children. Children under this age who are 
employed anywhere between the hours of ten in the evening and six in the morning may be 
taken by a constable, officer of a juvenile court or officer of a children’s aid society to a 
place of safety. The 1980 New Brunswick Act authorizes such officers to apprehend as a 
child in need of protection any child who is carrying on a street trade contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Act. Only in the prairie provinces and in Ontario and New Brunswick has 
this method of regulating street trading by children been specifically adopted but in any 
province where child labour in streets or public places is in violation of a provincial statute 
‘or municipal by-law, children engaged in such occupations may be apprehended as “ delin- 
quent” and dealt with in accordance with the Children’s Protection Act of the province. 

The Ontario Legislative Assembly’s Committee on Child Labour in 1906-07 gave 
considerable attention to the problem of children in street trades and their attendance 
at and employment in theatres and places of amusement. The report of the committee 
contains the following comment and recommendations:— 

“Several witnesses have been examined relative to the street trades—newsboys, 
messenger boys and the like. Until recently the newsboy was not included in the child 


1There is no information as to any other such by-laws. 
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labour problem. In consequence he has been left the absolute master of his time and 
has become industrious or shiftless, honest or dishonest in his methods, according to his 
natural inclination. Many of them are thrifty and industrious; they take up the 
work because of the opportunities it affords, and eventually become useful citizens. 
Such boys should be given every opportunity to pursue their trade. Abuses in con- 
nection with the calling have given rise to the demand in some leading cities of the 
United States that it be regulated and controlled. One is the employment of boys 
of ten years and younger. For these the privation, exposure and irregular life is most 
injurious. They are also particularly susceptible to the evil influences of the street, 
and often, not being able to compete with older boys, they resort to begging tactics. 
The vending of newspapers, because of the opportunity it affords for gain, also attracts 
boys of the vagrant class and encourages truancy. A life full of excitement and free 
from restraint has a tendency to induce a boy to break away from authority of every 
description. The truant tends to become a vagrant, and home and school know him 
no more; from vagrancy to crime is but a short step. 

“The New York law provides that no male child under ten years (twelve was the 
original intention), and no girl under sixteen shall engage in selling newspapers on the 
street; that all children over ten and actually or apparently under fourteen, must first 
obtain a permit and e badge from the District Superintendent of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the school aistrict where the child resides, and that no child to whom a 
permit has been issued shall sell papers after ten o’clock at night. 

“There is in Ontario no general law governing these trades! but under the Muni- 
cipal Act municipalities are permitted to pass by-laws relative thereto. No municipality 
has acted on this authority save the city of Toronto, which permits, contrary to the 
provisions of the Truancy Act, the employment of children in this way at as tender 
an age as eight years. A Provincial law should govern this question; provisions should 
be made for newsboys and others ten years and upwards working after school hours, 
but not later than 7 p.m., and boys who perform such work as a calling should come 
under the general regulation as to age, namely, fourteen years for day work and 
sixteen years for night work. 

“Your committee recommend that provision be made forbidding the employment 
of children in such unhealthful occupations as acrobats, tumblers, etc. It has been 
represented to the Committee that in cities like Toronto hundreds of boys from nine 
to sixteen are frequent attendants at cheap shows. The late hours, nervous excitement 
and moral deterioration resulting from the practice are injurious to character. This 
with the reading of dime novels, smoking cigarettes, etc., frequently prevents boys from 
settling down to a trade or to regular employment, and leads to idleness, theft and 
vicious habits. Half the men in our prisons had, prior to conviction, never learned 
a trade. We, therefore, recommend that the attendance of children of either sex under 
fourteen years of age at theatrical and kindred performances when given by professionals 

_ should be prohibited, unless they are accompanied by parents or guardians.” 


In the meantime, however, the law in Britain had been amended and the Employment 
of Children Act, 1903, directly prohibited a child under 11 years of age being employed in 
street trading or a child under 14 being employed between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. or in “any 
occupation likely to be injurious to his life, limb, health or education, regard being had to 
his physical condition.” Local authorities were empowered to make by-laws with respect 
to street trading by children under 16 years of age and any other occupations of children 
under 14. Amendments designed to restrict further the employment of children in streets 
and places of entertainment were made, also, in 1904 to the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Acts of 1889 and 1894. In the years following the passing of these statutes 
increasing attention was paid to the problems of juvenile employment and. street trading 
came to be regarded as among the worst forms of “blind-alley ” labour.2 A departmental 


committee on the Employment of Children Act, 1903, reported in 1910 with regard to 
children in street trades:— 


“We have come to the conclusion . . . . that the effect of street trading upon 
the character of those who engage in it is only too frequently disastrous. The youthful 
street trader is exposed to many of the worst of moral risks; he associates with, and 
acquires the habits of, the frequenters of the kerbstone and the gutter. If a match 
seller, he is likely to become a beggar—if a newspaper seller, a gambler; the evidence 
before us was extraordinarily strong as to the extent to which begging prevails among 
the boy vendors of evening papers. There was an almost equally strong body of testi- 
mony to the effect that, at any rate in crowded centres of population, street trading 


1The sections of the Children’s Protection Act imposing penalties on any person who “‘causes or procures” children under 


specified ages to be in the streets or public places or places of amusement to perform or sell articles had been on the statute 
books since 1893. 


*Report of Poor Law Commission, 1909, App. Vo }.20, pp. 23-25 
10156—9 
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tends to produce a dislike or disability for more regular employment; the child finds 
that for a few years money is easily earned without discipline or special skill; and the 
occupation is one which sharpens the wits without developing the intelligence. It leads 
to nothing practically, and in no way helps him to a future career. There can be no 
doubt that large numbers of those who were once street traders drift into vagrancy and 
crime. . ... Much evidence was given to the effect that the practice of street trading, 
even though only carried on in the intervals of school attendance, tends to produce a 
restless disposition, and a dislike or restraint which makes children unwilling to settle 
down to any regular employment. So far as girls are concerned there must be added 
to the above evils an unquestionable danger to morals in the narrower sense. The 
evidence presented to us on this point was unanimous and most emphatic.. Again and 
again persons specially qualified to speak assured us that when a girl took up street 
trading, she almost invariably was taking a first step towards a life of immorality. The 
statement that the temptations are great, and the children practically defenceless, 
ae no amplification. An occupation entailing such perils is indisputably unfit for 

BES sy ish er dave 

“ After carefully considering the operation of the by-laws adopted since 19038, and 
comparing the present state of affairs with that existing before the passing of the Act, 
we have come to the conclusion that the difficulties of the situation cannot be said 
to have been met, or a substantial contribution to a solution of the problem made, by 
the existing law and the machinery set up for its enforcement. Regulation, however well 
organized and complete will not turn a wasteful and uneconomic use of the energies of 
children into a system which is beneficial to the community. Consequently, we feel 
that we have no choice but to recommend the complete statutory prohibition of street 
trading either by boys or by girls up to a specific age.” 

The majority of the committee recommended the complete prohibition of street trading 
by boys under 17 and girls under 18 and proposed to transfer the administration of the law 
to the local education authorities. The minority agreed with the proposal for the statutory 
prohibition for girls but in the case of boys recommended that regulation be leit to the 
local authorities under a licensing system and with specially selected officers to enforce the 
Act. No further changes were made in the law, however, until the enactment of the 
Education Act, 1918, when children under 14 were prohibited from being employed in street 
trading. At the same time the provisions of the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Acts 
were amended to raise the minimum age to 12 and to extend the prohibited hours, for boys 
under 14 and girls under 16 in streets or places of amusement for the purpose of performing 
or selling articles, to the period between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

In 1913, the Children’s Protection Act of Ontario was consolidated and a new section 
was added :— 

“16. No girls under 16 years of age and no boy under 10 years of age shall engage 

in or be licensed or permitted to engage in any street trade or occupation.” . 
This was the first direct and specific prohibition of street trading in Canada by a provincial 
statute and it was amended in 1919 to raise the minimum age of boys to 12 years and in 
1922 to prohibit boys under 16 working in street trades after 10 pm. A penalty not exceed- 
ing $100 or imprisonment not exceeding one year or both fine and imprisonment may be 
imposed on any one permitting such work. It is noteworthy that this section forbids a 
child of the specified ages “engaging” in any street trade, thus avoiding the use of the 
term “employed”. Under the British Act and similar American statutes it had been found 
dificult to obtain convictions if it could be proved that the child was not receiving wages 
from an employer. ‘The “street merchant” was decided to be outside the scope of statutes 
prohibiting the “employment” of children in street trades. 

The Children’s Protection Act, passed by the New Brunswick Legislature in 1930, con- 
tains clauses prohibiting a girl under 12 or a boy under 10 engaging in street work at any 
time, unless licensed by the judge of the juvenile court or by the county court judge, and 
forbidding a child under 14 following a street trade during school hours or a boy under 16 
engaging in street work between the hours of 10 pam. and 6 am. The proclamation neces- 
sary to bring this statute into force has not been issued. - 

In the Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta laws, there is no prohibition similar to that 
ef the Ontario statute of 1913. The Legislature of Manitoba enacted in 1911 a clause from 
the British Act of 1903 declaring it unlawful to employ any child under 16 in any occupa- 
tion likely to be injurious to his life, limbs, health, education or morals and this provision 
was incorporated in the Child Welfare Act of Alberta, 1925. The Shops Regulation Act of 


1Cd. 5229, pp. 11, 13. 
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Manitoba, restricting the employment of children in retail and wholesale stores, was made 
applicable in 1917 to premises used to furnish a messenger service and children delivering 
parcels and messages were thus brought within its scope. This statute limits employment 
in such places to juveniles over 14 years of age except in the case of children granted 
employment certificates. It permits, however, boys of 18 to work for not more than 2 
hours on school days and § hours on schoiol holidays. In 1919, an order of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Manitoba forbade the employment of girls under 16 as ticket-sellers, ushers 
or cleaners in places of amusement in the cities of Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. James. An 
order of the Alberta Minimum Wage Board, in 1928, prohibited girls under 18 working in 
theatres, moving-picture houses, music or dance halls or in cabarets except by permission of 
the board, but this order was withdrawn at the end of the next year. 

In Quebec an amendment to the Industrial Establishments Act in 1910 forbade children 
under 15 performing in a theatre or similar place except when the profits of the performance 
were for charitable purposes. In 1919, this clause was repealed and a broader restriction 
imposed. No child under 16 unable to read and write fluently was to be employed in a 
theatre or similar place or to be employed as a messenger or newsboy or vendor of articles 
or distributor of handbills in streets or public places, unless he was attending night school. 
In no case could such employment extend beyond eight o’clock in the evening. 


In Nova Scotia until 1930, the only limitation on street trading by children, other than 
what might be effected by municipal by-laws to prevent children under 15 being on the street 
at night, was imposed by the Education Act and concerned those under 16 only during 
school hours. Further, children over 12 years of age who have completed Grade 7 of the 
public school course or children over 13 who satisfy the local board of school commissioners 
that necessity requires them to go to work are not within this prohibition. At the legislative 
session of 1930, however, the Children’s Protection Act of Nova Scotia was amended to 
enable city and town councils to pass by-laws to control and regulate the employment of 
children under 16 as express or despatch messengers or as vendors of newspapers and small 
wares. Such by-laws must be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council before having 
the force of law. The Director of Child Welfare for the province of Nova Scotia remarked 
in his report for the year ending September 30, 1926:— 


“We think the time has come when some restrictions should be imposed on children 
engaged in street trades. We would draw attention to the fact that a large percentage 
of delinquent boys appearing in the Halifax Court were found to be engaged in some 
such occupation and investigation revealed that the effect on certain types of boys 
was detrimental. Such boys are exposed to undue temptation, their work interferes with 
their school studies and they are brought into contact with undesirable adults at an 
age when they are not able to withstand such evil influences. In one of the most 
notorious cases brought before the Juvenile Court in Halifax during the year it was 
discovered that a boy of twelve sold papers for two or three hours before school in the 
morning, he sold papers after school in the afternoon and worked in a bowling-alley 
until past midnight. He was brought in on a charge of truancy. The teacher com- 
plained that he was drowsy and listless in school. Was it any wonder? Another boy, 
before the Court for stealing a bicycle and selling it, stated that he had been selling 
papers and nut bars about the city. He told the Court what sums he had made and 
that he had fallen in company with an older boy who told him that that was too slow 
a way to make money and that he could show him a much quicker way of getting rich. 
The quick way was to steal a bicycle and sell it. The older boy knew a ready pur- 
chaser for such stolen wheels. The delinquent boy frankly confessed that he thought 
selling goods was too slow a process in making money and that there were easier and 
quicker ways of making it. The begging which is so common around the theatres 
and streets is due in no small measure to the habit so very prevalent of newsboys 
getting a nickel or a dime and not having change and being told to ‘never mind—keep 
the change.’ In questioning the parents of a number of these boys engaged in street 
trades we discovered that, In most cases the money was not spent on the family but 
it all went for the boy’s own benefit and pleasure, such as the nickel, chewing gum, 
candy, etc. Several parents have told us that it was not the amount of money which 
the boys made in selling papers or articles but what they got in ‘tips’ which counted. 
The time has certainly come when boys under fourteen years of age should be pro- 
hibited from engaging in these trades unless for certain hours under license.” 


In his report for the next year, the Nova Scotia Director of Child Welfare made the 
following further comment on juveniles in street trades. These statements are quoted 


1Pages 73-4. 
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at length since they probably apply to a greater or less degree to most of the cities in 
Canada. 


“In numerous previous reports attention has been called to the injurious effect 
on children of tender years engaging in street trades. During the past year the Court 
has dealt with a considerable number of cases where newspaper selling was certainly 
one cause, if not the chief cause of the boy’s delinquency. Many parents have told 
the Court that they did not know their children were engaged in newspaper selling. 
In practically every instance they told the Court they received no benefit from the 
boy’s work, that the money he earned was spent on himself, and on questioning the 
boy he freely admitted that the money was spent on candy and on the movies. A 
good deal of begging on the streets by small boys is undoubtedly traceable to the 
habit they are forming of getting something for nothing. The public, of course, are to 
blame for not insisting on receiving change when they give a boy five or ten cents for 
a three-cent newspaper, and until the public co-operate by refusing to give the children 
nickels and dimes, and until they insist on getting the correct change when they buy 
papers, begging will continue to flourish in the city. 

“Many parents have complained that they do not want their children to sell papers, 
that they have forbidden them to do so but that they got them in some way, and among 
the disastrous results which the Court has observed is that a boy gets behind with his 
paper money, and in order to make it up steals either from his parents or from some 
outside sources. Another most disastrous effect is that the boys who sell newspapers 
all the afterncon and evening are unable to do their work in school the following day. 
We have had several notorious cases of this brought to the attention of the Court during 
the past year. There is no doubt that the time has fully come when some drastic 
measures must be taken to regulate newspaper selling in the city of Halifax. There 
can be no question that there is a large number of manly boys, honest and upright, who 
are doing their work in a proper way and who are earning money for legitimate pur- 
poses, and there is a number of adults conducting a respectable ard honest business 
by selling newspapers. Some method of licensing newspaper vendors and limiting the age, 
keeping the undesirable element out, and particularly preventing children from engaging 
in this occupation without the knowledge and consent of their parents is an imperative 
duty which the adult citizens of Halifax owe to these children.” 


Reference has been made to the important part played by officers of juvenile courts 
and children’s aid societies in the enforcement of municipal by-laws regulating child labour 
in street trades. Equally effective is the work of such officers, and of school attendance 
officers, in enforcing the provisions of provincial laws regarding juveniles working in 
streets and public places. It is only by the use of such officers with their special interest 
in children that the laws regarding neglected and delinquent children can be properly 
carried out. All nine provinces have laws providing for the commitment and care of 
neglected and delinquent children by children’s aid societies, but, as noted above, only 
certain of these statutes specially refer to children in street trades. Through the operation 
of a juvenile court, however, such a law may be used to prevent certain delinquent children 
working in the streets. Direct statutory prohibition of street work by children renders the 
enforcement of the law less difficult. The Juvenile Delinquents Act, first enacted by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1908, provides for juvenile courts in those provinces or portions 
of provinces in which it may be proclaimed. At the present time, that Act is in force 
in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba and in practically all the settled 
parts of British Columbia and in Vancouver, in the citites of Charlottetown and Summer- 
side in Prince Edward Island, in Halifax and the counties of Pictou, Kings, Hants, Col- 
chester and Cape Breton in Nova Scotia, in Moncton, New Brunswick, in Montreal and in 
the Ontario cities or towns of Brantford, Dundas, Ford, Galt, Hamilton, Kitchener, Oshawa, 
Ottawa, Port Colborne, St. Mary’s, Stratford, Toronto, Walkerville and Windsor. In addi- 
tion, the Act has been proclaimed in the following counties of Ontario—Brant, Grey, 
Haldimand, Huron, Lincoln, Perth and Waterloo and in the district of Nipissing. 


NIGHT WORK AND DANGEROUS OCCUPATIONS 


In addition to laws governing school attendance and juvenile employment in mines, 
factories, shops, streets and places of amusement, the legislatures of some provinces have 
enacted legislation regulating the work of juveniles generally or their employment at night. 
Table L indicates the law regarding the night work of young persons in Canada. 
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In 1910, an amendment to the Children’s Protection Act of Alberta provided that a child 
under 17 who was employed between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.. might be taken into 
custody as a “neglected” child. The age limit was raised to 18 in 1916 but the 1925 Act 
which, if in force, would repeal the earlier Act, fixes the age at 16 and prescribes a penalty for 
any person who causes or procures a child under 16 to be “ employed for hire” between 
¥p.m.and 8am. The Saskatchewan Children’s Protection Act of 1917 followed the Alberta 
law in providing for the apprehension of a child under 16 who was employed between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. and the Child Welfare Act of 1927 reproduced this provision. The Manitoba 
Legislature enacted a similar clause in the Child Welfare Act, 1922, and also a clause declar- 
ing it an offence for any person to cause or procure a child under 16 to be “ employed for 
hire” between 9 p.m. and 8 am. An amendment of 1924 raised the minimum age in the 
latter clause to 18. A Manitoba statute of 1911 made it an offence to employ “ habitually ” 
a child under 12 years of age between the hours of 9 p.m.. and 6 am. This section, as 
amended by the Manitoba Legislature in 1914 to raise the protected age to 14 years, was 
embodied in the Alberta Act of 1925. The minimum age in Manitoba was raised to 18 
in 1924. 

In British Columbia the Legislature of 1921 passed the Night Employment of Young 
Persons Act (c. 47) drafted along the lines of the convention of the International Labour 
Conference of 1919 dealing with the night work of young persons. This statute would pro- 
hibit the employment of persons under 18 years of age between the hours of 8 p.m. and 
7 a.m. but it was provided that the Act should come into force only when similar legislation 
should be passed in other provinces. 

None of the other legislatures has enacted a general prohibition of night labour for 
young persons but the factories and shops Acts place some restriction on work at night of 
certain classes of young persons in industrial and mercantile establishments and the laws 
governing street trades and employment in places of amusement contain special regulations 
concerning work of this kind at night. 

In the section dealing with juveniles in street trades and places of amusement, reference 
was made to provisions of the Manitoba and Alberta Child Welfare Acts dealing with 
employment in dangerous occupations. In 1911, the Manitoba Legislative Assembly declared 
it unlawful to employ a child under 16 in any occupation likely to injure his life, limbs, 
health, education or morals. The Alberta Child Welfare Act, passed in 1925, contained a 
similar clause but the statute has not been proclaimed. No other province has a general 
law of this kind and there is no legislation in force in Canada regulating juvenile employ- 
ment in dangerous trades except the general prohibition of children under specified ages In 
mines and factories, a limited protection for young persons against moving machinery and 
certain administrative orders in Quebec! Such hazardous manufacturing industries as those 
involving the use of poisonous substances like the non-ferrous metal industries and rubber 
goods manufacture, others requiring extreme temperatures and humidity or generating dusts 
like textiles, tobacco and cigarettes and metal grinding and polishing have not been restricted 
in the matter of juvenile employment as in Great Britain and many of the United States. 
Certain of these industries are of comparatively recent development in Canada but all are 
growing rapidly.2 


1See p. 119. 
See sections under Manufactures, pp. 38-63. 
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APPENDIX 


Extracts from An Experimental Study of Children at Work and in School between the 
Ages of Fourteen and Eighteen Years by Helen T. Woolley, Ph.D., formerly Director of the 
Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati. This volume was based on a five-year study of over 700 
working children and about 600 school children in Cincinnati:1 


Age of leaving school. 

“The question of what is the correct upper limit for compulsory education is one 
which has given much concern to educators and to those interested in preventing 
harmful child labour. Much of the discussion has hinged upon the question of what 
the schools have to offer adolescent children and what industry has to offer them. 
Educators and social workers have very generally arrived at an agreement that four- 
teen years is a minimum age for leaving school. At present the tendency is to 
advance compulsory education to sixteen years. In the light of the present study 
I should like to discuss the matter from the standpoint of the rate of mental and 
physical development of adolescent children. So little has been. known scientifically 
in this realm, except in terms of physical growth, that such considerations have not 
played as large a part as they might in guiding policies. 

It seems sufficiently evident that the years of very rapid erowth, physical and 
mental, should be spent in school rather than in industry. This study has shown, 
that on the whole, school furnishes a better background for physical development than 
industry in that school children are always ahead of working children. It is even 
more evident that school furnishes a better background for mental development. 
The period of rapid mental growth should be one in which the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and of fundamental skills is the chief concern of the child. This study has 
shown that the years of rapid development are not the same for the two sexes and 
not the same for superior and inferior individuals. 

If sex were to be made the basis of difference in the age of leaving school, as has 
been done in some states, there would be more reason for allowing girls to leave 
school earlier than boys. . . . Since it is, as we have seen, chiefly the inferior child- 
ren who drop out of school as early as the law permits, the age of school-leaving should 
be determined by the period at which the inferior group completes the years of 
rapid mental and physical erowth. Sixteen years is the age which seems justified 
on this ground. By that age girls have unquestionably completed their years of 
rapid development. The year between sixteen and seventeen is important in the 
development of some of the boys. If the age is to be uniform for the two sexes, Six- 
teen constitutes the best compromise. . . . 

The objection to the sixteen-year age limit for leaving school has come in part 
from the school itself and is based upon the fact that inferior children cannot keep 
up the academic pace of the traditional school until the age of sixteen. They merely 
become retarded and discouraged, develop a sense of inferiority, form bad habits of 
truancy, and sometimes become delinquent. This is all quite true, but the solution 
of the problem should be that of changing the type of school to fit the child rather 
than that of eliminating the child from school. Surely some legitimate content of 
education can be found to keep these inferior children profitably and happily employed 
during their years of most rapid mental and physical acquisition. 


Scholarships for superior children. 
“This study has shown clearly the tendency for superior children to remain in 
school. .The policy of keeping them in school is obviously a wise one. Scholarships 
for this purpose have been advocated by many and are actually in force in some of 
our large cities, notably New York, Chicago, and Cincinnati. . . .This study has 
‘ shown, first, that on the ground of ability not more than one-fourth of those who 
q leave school as early as the law permits could be considered possible candidates for 
q scholarships. It has shown further that of this fourth, many have belonged in fami- 
| lies in which the conditions were unfavourable to a continued school career, Either 
} the family atmosphere was so bad as to distract the child from an interest in school 

or the ideals of the family were definitely in favour of early withdrawal from school 
i | .The number of children who have the ability to profit by education beyond 
sixteen years, who have the desire to continue, and who need financial aid to help 
them to do so, is comparatively small. . .- - The terrific disadvantage under 


1 MacMillan Co., New York, 1926. 762 pp. 
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which children of superior mental ability without education labour has been made 
clear in this study. They can secure for themselves no advantage in terms of wage- 
earning. Their advantage in terms of type of work performed consists only in the 
choice of inferior grades of office work or minor sales positions instead of machine- 
tending in factories. When we consider the fact that some of these children would 
be capable of making a real contribution to the industrial, the social, the educational, 
or the aesthetic life of the community, it seems an obvious point of good social 
policy to give them whatever advantage education can supply. 


Provision for individual diagnosis in the school system. 


“Tf the school is to fulfil its ideal function of providing each child with as much 
education as he can profitably take and with the kind of education suited to his 
capacities, then provision for mental and physical diagnosis of children must be made 
in the school. It is generally recognized that medical service for the discovery of 
physical defects which are interfering with school progress is a legitimate part of 
school procedure. It is less generally conceded that provision for adequate mental 
diagnosis and the discovery of mental difficulties which may be interfering with 
school progress is equally necessary. If it is true that levels of ability differ widely, 
it must follow that education. needs to be adapted to level ability. 

Probably few would question this general assertion. The doubt enters in when 
we ask ourselves whether we have any way of diagnosing the level of ability accur- 
ately. No one questions the difficulty of the task or the chance of error in the indi- 
vidual case. Nevertheless, recent educational experiments as well as the data pre- 
sented in this study and in a host of others show that the proper use of mental tests 
aids greatly in forming a correct judgment of the level of ability of the child. What 
needs to be emphasized is that a mere mental-test result is not sufficient. The factors 
of health, of the home background of the child, and of educational history up to the 
time when the test is made must all be taken into consideration. There can be 
no real doubt, however, that a psychological laboratory in the hands of- a properly 
qualified expert can enable a school system to make a far better classification of its 
children with reference to their ability to progress in school than can be done with- 
out it... . . .That the system of mental testing is open to abuses there can be no 
doubt. Too often the mere result of a mental test—even of a group mental test— 
has been given undue weight in the judgment of the child. To interpret a test result 
in the light of other findings requires trained judgment and experience. The fact 
that mental tests may be abused and their results misinterpreted constitutes no more 
reason for opposing them than the same reason would lead us to do away with medical 
drugs or courts of justice. Our efforts should be centered on securing a wise use of 
the tests by insisting upon adequate training and preparation on the part of those 
who use them, and by improving the technique of the tests themselves and increas- 
ing our knowledge of the inter-relationship of mental-test level with other factors of 
personality. 

In addition to the psychological laboratory, the school needs a means of making 
social diagnoses, such as are contributed by the modern visiting teacher. Next to 
the mental level of the child, home atmosphere and ideals have been shown to be 
the most potent factors in determining school progress. The modern educator must 
regard all of the factors that further or retard the progress of children in school as 
relevant to his task. ..... Theoretically the school is an adjunct to the home, created 
for the purpose of assisting parents in their task of bringing up children, and yet 
only too often the education of the home and that of the school are conducted quite 
independently of one another. Something of the technique of social case work, as 
developed by the social worker, must be taken over by the school in its investiga- 
tion of the extra-school-room conditions which are interfering with school progress. 
The visiting teacher is the pioneer who is blazing the trail in method, but her lead 
must draw after it a host of followers before the general need is met. 


As far as machinery is concerned, the attendance department of the school holds 
the strategic position. The difficulty with our present attendance officers is that they 
have the traditions of the police officer rather than those of the social worker. Their 
function has been in the past merely to arrest and haul into school truant children. 
The attendance officer of the future should have the function now being performed 
by the visiting teacher: that of diagnosing the conditions of home and neighbour- 
hood which are interfering with school progress and of doing what can be done to cor- 
rect such conditions. To fulfil these functions more officers would be required, and 
the standards of training and preparation would have to be made more rigid and 
different in kind. When the attendance departments of the schools are transformed 
into departments of social diagnosis and treatment, the school will be equipped 
to deal with a phase of education which is at present sadly neglected. see 
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Vocational training and vocational guidance. 


“Those whose chief interest has been in vocational guidance have long seen that 
vocational guidance and educational guidance cannot be separated but are parts of 
one continuous process. The only vocational advice really worth giving to a child 
is advice to secure a specific kind of training. Such advice must be given, however, 
before the child leaves school and while there is yet time to secure the training. The 
fundamental problem, therefore, is that of educational guidance. If educational 
euidance is well done and proper means of vocational training are available, most of 
a hae of vocational guidance is solved by the time the child is ready to leave 
school. 

The principle on which educators in_ this field have been proceeding is that our 
first obligation is to secure to every child as much general education as he is cap- 
able of taking and at a pace suited to his level of capacity. Our second obligation 
we have regarded as that of securing to every child some specific preparation for 
wage-earning before he completes his education. The point at which vocational 


- education should begin seems to be dependent upon the capacities and interests of the 


child. For some children vocational education should be postponed until after the 
completion of a college course, when the child is ready to enter upon his professional 
training. These are the very superior children of the community. For those at the 
other end of the scale it might be necessary to begin vocational education as early 
as the twelfth or fourteenth year of age, before the child leaves the elementary school. 
It is the second element of this program upon which the present study throws doubt. 
We have been assuming that some content of vocational education could be found 
for every child in the school system. We are now beginning to question whether 
this is true for the group of children of very inferior ability. It still remains unques- 
tionably true for superior children, those of the upper half of the level of ability. 
For them, the professions, the administrative positions in industry and commerce, 
various phases of public life, and the arts still offer scope for a wide variety of specific 
preparation. 

The situation for the child of somewhat inferior ability, those in the lowest fourth 
or half of our group of working children, 1s totally different. Our former theory 
wag that the children of this group should be trained for some phase of skilled manual 
work, but the demand for the skilled manual worker is decreasing very rapidly in the 
industrial world. The rapid increase in machine production of all kinds means that 
the modern industrial world needs more and more machine-tenders and fewer and 
fewer skilled mechanics. Even in the realm of office work the same tendency is 
observed. The modern office needs more and more comptometrists and typists and 
fewer and fewer book-keepers, stenographers, and secretaries. Doubtless the demands 
for training in what remains of skilled work is higher than ever before. The kind of 
expert who can keep the machines of to-day in order and repair them, and still more 
one who can improve them or invent new ones, needs more training than the older type 
of skilled mechanic. Doubtless the same principle holds in the new type of office 
work. It requires a greater expert to plan and supervise the complicated office force 
of the large modern office than was the stenographer of the past. In short, the admin- 
istrative and supervising positions in commerce and industry seem to be making 
greater and greater demands upon the individual and requiring more and more ade- 
quate preparation. This entire field is unquestionably the legitimate province of 
vocational training. We have seen, however, that many of our children, perhaps as 
many as a fourth or a third, will be compelled to earn a living at processes so routine 
in type that they offer no content for vocational training. Doubtless, office work even 
of the routine type done by the comptometrist and typist still demands training. 
There is content here for a course of at least a year in length. The same does not 
hold true of the machine-tending work of the factories. Most of the jobs of the 
modern factory can be learned in a few weeks by those of very limited intelligence 
and learned better in the factory than in the school. It requires more than a few 
weeks to develop maximum speed on a machine, but the acquisition of speed on a 
machine would not in any case become an educational project. 

Our study has shown that the type of factory work open to young beginners 
ean be performed satisfactorily by the poorest 10 per cent of our working children. 
This means approximately the poorest 5 per cent of the total school population. These 
children make more satisfactory workers than the more intelligent ones in the sense 
that they are better content and remain longer on the machine-tending jobs. They 
earn as much as the superior children of the same age and of three years more of 
schooling. They are as well able to secure work. That the work open to from 25 to 
50 per cent of our children is of such a nature that the poorest 5 per cent are ade- 
quate to do it must mean that the rest will be compelled to earn a living by routine 
work which makes little demand upon their ability and offers no scope for educa- 


tional preparation. 
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The dilemma of the school consists in the fact that the children whose future work 
is without educational content are the very ones who cannot keep up to the standards 
of traditional school work. They are incapable of doing the older type of school work 
normally and they need no preparation for the technique of wage-earning. As yet, 
this dilemma has been in no way met by the school. For the most part, even yet, 
the inferior children merely fail, become retarded in school, and leave school as early 
as the law permits with no preparation for life except that of having failed in school. 

Until very recently the school has not even felt a sense of responsibility with 
regard to the children who drop out early. The general attitude toward them was 
that if they could not profit by the education offered them, that was their fault 
and the school was in no way responsible. Leaving school was the only possible 
outcome. The whole system has been dominated by a desire to prepare children 
for the next higher educational level. The efforts of the elementary school have 
been centered upon preparing children for high school and those of the high school 
on preparing children for college. Doubtless preparation for more education is one 
entirely legitimate and exceedingly important purpose of the school, but when it 
dominates education to such an extent that nothing adequate is accomplished in prep- 
aration for living for almost half of the school population, the tendency needs to be 
curbed. Now that scientific methods have made it possible to determine fairly early 
in a school career which children will be able to profit by prolonged training of the 
academic type and which ones are sure to be limited in accomplishment, there is 
still less excuse for merely selecting the superior and rejecting the inferior. 

No educator really believes that allowing the inferior children to leave school, 
after the required number of years of academic failure, is a good educational policy. 
It has been allowed to go on merely because the school has not known how to meet 
the situation. Now that specific vocational training seems to be eliminated, the 
school is in a still more difficult position. It must try to find out how best to fit 
children of limited mental ability for a life in which wage-earning will take the 
form of monotonous labour. Let me suggest two elements in a solution of the prob- 
lem. The first consists in the attempt to change the attitude of the child toward, and 
his type of interest in, his job. The second consists in more stress on preparation for 
a wise use of leisure time. 

Much of the discussion of the modern industrial problem has taken the attitude 
that monotonous labour is necessarily injurious to the worker and that, therefore, 
the only legitimate attitude for education was to seek methods of reducing the amount 
of monotonous labour in industry. For education to undertake to stem the tide of 
machine methods of production with its subdivisions of labour and lead the world 
back to the period of production by ithe individual skilled artisan is to undertake 
the manifestly impossible. Mass production by machinery and the subdivision of 
labour represent the irresistible trend of the whole industrial world. . . . .What we 
need to do is to examine in a more scientific spirit the nature of monotonous pro- 
cesses, the length of time during which they can be maintained without injury to the 
worker, and their effect upon the worker under varying conditions. .... 

We have said that the second factor which helps to determine the attitude of 
the worker towards his job is that of the content of the rest of his life. If the hours 
of labour must be made short, then the way in which the worker spends his free 
time becomes of increasing importance. In other words, more and more stress must 
be placed upon education for leisure. 


and the arts, and a love for them than is done at present. .... In discussing the 
group of children of somewhat inferior mental level, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that many of them will prove to be exceedingly limited in their aesthetic capacity 
as well as in their intellectual status. It is absurd to suppose that the majority of 
them could be led to devote the hours not employed in wage-earning to music, art, 
or literature, though doubtless some of them could. These same children, however, 
are capable of many simpler types of productive occupations, provided they are 
taught. Cooking and sewing for the girls, even though they have no immediate 
wage-earning value, are of great value as occupational resources. There is but a 
limited demand for dressmakers in the modern world, but there is an unlimited 
possibility for young women who wish to do so to make their own clothes in their 
leisure time. For the boys, gardening, wood-working, simple electrical work, and some 
kinds of metal work offer similar resources. Up to this time the occupations which 
we have just been discussing have been taught in the schools under the head of 
vocational training and with ithe idea that the children could use them for wage- 
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earning. Now we are becoming convinced that there is little or no immediate wage- 
earning value in these disciplines. However, our conclusion is not that they should 
be taken out of the schools, but that they should be taught as personal resources 
for the children—in other words, as a part of general education rather than as part 
of vocational education. 

The aim of the school should be to teach each child some type of productive work 
suited to his capacities and interests, and furthermore, to teach him how to conduct 
it individually as a personal enterprise. In short, the variety of occupations taught 
in the schools, from this point of view, should be increased and not decreased. The 
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